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FOUNDED  DECEMBER  28.  1857 


PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLISHED  BY  THE  SOCIETY 

1919 


THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia  (the  first  society  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States),  founded  December  28,  1857,  was 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, approved  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  A.D.  1858  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  for  1858,  p.  68).  The  name  of  the  Society  was  changed 
to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  by 
an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  on 
the  23rd  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1865  (Pamphlet  Laws  for  1865, 
p.  654). 

Stated  meetings  are  held  in  January,  February,  March, 
April,  November  and  December  of  each  year.  At  these  meetings 
papers  are  read  (frequently  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views), 
and  coins  and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  exhibited.  The 
Proceedings  are  published  every  third  year. 

Resident  members  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $5  and  an  annual 
contribution  fee  of  $5.  The  latter  is  due  on  the  first  of  January 
of  each  year.  Life  membership  in  this  Society  may  be  secured 
by  the  payment  of  $50. 


MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SOCIETY  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  DURING  THE 
GREAT  WAR,  1917-1918. 


G.  Hamilton  Colket,  Captain  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Depart- 
ment. 

Tristram  Coffin  Colket,  2nd,  1st  Lieutenant,  313  Infantry 
National  Army. 

James  Russel  Harris,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Assistant  Bureau  of  Exports,  War  Trade 
Board. 
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1916 


OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 

Vice-Presidents. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Corresponding  Secretary JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

Recording  Secretary ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER. 

Treasurer .’ G.  HAMILTON  COLKET. 

Historiographer JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 

Curator  of  Numismatics F.  D.  LANGENHEIM, 

Curator  of  Antiquities WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

Librarian C.  HOWARD  COLKET. 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY, 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION, 

G.  HAMILTON  COLKET, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM, 

DAVID  MILNE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
DAVID  MILNE, 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

WM.  W.  LONGSTRETH, 
JOSEPH  R.  WAINWRIGHT, 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL, 
C.  HOWARD  COLKET,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WM.  W.  LONGSTRETH,  JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS, 

WILLIAM  M.  COATES. 
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1917 

OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 


Vice-Presidents. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM. 


Corresponding  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary . . . . 

Treasurer 

Historiographer 

Curator  of  Numismatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities . . 
Librarian 


JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 
ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER. 
G.  HAMILTON  COLKET 
DAVID  MILNE. 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM. 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY, 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
DAVID  MILNE,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

G.  HAMILTON  COLKET, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM, 

DAVID  MILNE, 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
RICHARD  PETERS, 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  FENTON, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS, 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL, 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH,  G.  HAMILTON  COLKET, 

HENRY  D.  PAXSON. 
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1918 


OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 


Vice-Presidents. 


CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Recording  Secretary 

Treasurer 

Historiographer 

Curator  of  Numismatics 

Curator  of  Antiquities 

Librarian 


THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

ERNEST  SPOFFORD. 

G.  HAMILTON  COLKET.* 
DAVID  MILNE. 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON. 
C.  HOWARD  COLKET. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISM.\TICS. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-officio. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY, 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
DAVID  MILNE,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM, 

DAVID  MILNE, 

ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM, 
RICHARD  PETERS, 

THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 

ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  FENTON, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS, 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL, 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW, 

ERNEST  SPOFFORD. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH,  G.  HAMILTON  COLKET, 

HENRY  D.  PAXSON. 


* Resigned.  Howard  Longstreth  was  elected  Treasurer  Pro-tem  for  the  unexpired  term, 
November  I8th,  1918.  See  page  61. 
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1919 

OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 


Vice-Presidents. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Corresponding  Secretary JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

Recording  Secretary ERNEST  SPOFFORD 

Treasurer WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL 

Historiographer DAVID  MILNE 

Curator  of  Numismatics FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM 

Curator  of  Antiquities THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON. 

Librarian 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT, 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY, 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM, 

DAVID  MILNE, 

ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM, 
RICHARD  PETERS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  FENTON, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS, 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW, 

ERNEST  SPOFFORD. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH,  G.  HAMILTON  COLKET, 

HENRY  D.  PAXSON. 
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RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


1904  Adler,  Francis  C.,  106  South 
Fourth  Street. 

1915  Ashbrook,  William  A.,  401 

Chestnut  Street. 

1918  *Balch,  Edwin  Swift,  1505 
Spruce  Street. 

1918  *Balch,  Thomas  Willing,  1412 
Spruce  Street. 

1893  Baugh,  Daniel,  Sixteenth  and 
Locust  Streets. 

1890  Bement,  Clarence  S.,  3907 

Spruce  Street. 

1917  Brazier,  H.  Bartol,  Wynne- 

wood,  Pa. 

1918  Carson,  Hon.  Hampton  L., 

1033  Spruce  Street. 

1913  Chew,  David  S.  B.,  19  South 

Twenty-first  Street. 

1898  Cohen,  Charles  J.,  1520  Spruce 
Street. 

1893  *Colket,  C.  Howard,  2008 
DeLancey  Street. 

1912  Colket,  G.  Hamilton,  2010 
Spruce  Street. 

1917  Colket,  Tristram  Coffin,  2d, 

2008  De  Lancey  Street. 

1909  Comparette,  T.  Louis,  United 
States  Mint,  Philadelphia. 

1898  *Davids,  Riehard  Wistar,  632 
Land  Title  Building. 

1918  Fahnestock,  James  F.,  237 

South  Eighteenth  Street. 

1915  Fenton,  Dr.  Thomas  H.,  1319 

Spruce  Street. 

1917  *Gillingham,  Harrold  E.,  432 
West  Price  Street,  Ger- 
mantown. 

1914  Gribbel,  John,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

1916  Griswold,  Roger  W.,  2034 

Spruce  Street. 

1904  Hamilton,  Charles  L.,  William 
Penn  P.O.,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. 

1907  Harris,  James  Russell,  Avi- 

ation Field  No.  2,  Garden 
City,  L.  I. 

1888  Harrison,  Charles  C.,  LL.D., 
400  Chestnut  Street. 

1908  Harrison,  Col.  Thomas  Skelton, 

1520  Loeust  Street. 


1858  Jenks,  John  Story,  328  Chest- 
nut Street. 

1918  Kelsey,  Albert,  Perry  Bldg., 
1530  Chestnut  Street. 

1888  Langenheim,  Frederick  D., 
240  South  Third  Street. 

1912  Lavino,  Edward  J.,  470  Bullitt 
Building. 

1893  Lewis,  Howard  W.,  421  Chest- 
nut Street. 

1898  Lewis,  John  F.,  1914  Spruce 

Street. 

1912  Lippincott,  J.  Bertram,  1712 

Spruce  Street. 

1909  Longstreth,  Howard,  1323 

Walnut  Street. 

1905  *Long.streth,  William  W.,  203 
Walnut  Place. 

1888  *Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith,  708 
South  Washington  Square. 

1918  Mclnnes,  Walter  S.,  3713 

Chestnut  Street. 

1890  Mercer,  Henry  C.,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

1918  Milne,  Caleb  J.,  Jr.,  2029 
Walnut  Street. 

1888  *Milne,  David,  Eleventh  Street 
and  Washington  Avenue. 
1881  *Moore,  Clarence  B.,  1321 

Locust  Street. 

1916  Norris,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  West 

End  Trust  Building. 

1914  Paxson,  Col.  Henry  Douglass, 

2036  Locust  Street. 

1918  Peirce,  Harold,  Haverford,  Pa. 

1915  Peters,  Richard,  1101  Spruce 

Street. 

1899  Pfahler,  Alfred  E.,  Union 

League. 

1881  Price,  Eli  Kirk,  709  Walnut 
Street. 

1910  Reilly,  Garrett  L.,  Rosemont, 

Pa. 

1910  Reilly,  John,  Jr.,  829  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1917  Scattergood,  J.  Henry,  Villa 

Nova,  Pa. 

1913  Schoff,  Wilfred  H.,  Commer- 

cial Museum,  Philadelphia. 
1881  Scott,  Hon,  John  M.,  1903 

Spruce  Street. 
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1903  Smyth,  Carroll, 

Street. 

1917  Spofford,  Ernest,  1300  Locust 
Street. 

1884  Stevenson,  Cornelius,  237  S. 
Twenty-first  Street. 

1893  *Townsend,  John  W.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

1907  Vaux,  George,  Jr.,  1606  Morris 
Bldg.  


1918  Wetherill,  Abel  Proctor,  126 
South  Thirtieth  Street. 

1912  Wetherill,  Webster  King,  2020 
Chestnut  Street. 

1903  *Wood,  Walter,  400  Chestnut 
Str0Gt/ 

1908  Wright,  W.  D.  Craig,  2023 
Walnut  Street. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS — Continued 
2110  Walnut 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Loubat,  Le  Due  de,  Paris,  France.  Seward,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Montrose, 
Rosny,  Leon  de,  Fontenay  aux  New  York. 

Roses,  France.  Director  of  the  United  States 

Mint,  ex-officio. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


Abbott,  Charles  C.,  M.D.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Adams,  Lucien,  Rennes,  France. 

Beauchamp,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Belden,  Bauman  L.,  New  York  City. 

Berens,  Rev.  R.  H.,  London, 
England. 

Bingham,  Dr.  Hiram,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Boas,  Franz,  New  York  City. 

Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Breasted,  Prof.  James  H.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Bryant,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Bulliot,  J.  G.,  Auton,  France. 

Butler,  Prof.  Howard  Crosby, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Buttin,  Charles,  Paris,  France. 

Cannizzaro,  Tommaso,  Catania, 
Italy. 

Carutti  di  Cantogno,  Baron  Dome- 
nico, Turin,  Italy. 

Charency,  Comte  Hyacinthe  de, 
Paris,  France. 

Chase,  Prof.  George  F.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (Harvard). 

Chayter,  Sir  Paul,  Hong  Kong, 
China. 


Clark,  Prof.  Charles  Upson,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Cochrane,  Robert,  LL.D.,  I.S.O., 
T.S.A.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Cole,  Fay  Cooper,  Chicago,  111. 

Cope,  Gilbert,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cournault,  Charles,  • Maize  ville, 
France. 

Cuhn,  Stewart,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Dean,  Bashford,  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York  City. 

Deans,  James,  Victoria,  British 
Cohimbia. 

Del  Mdr,  Alexander,  New  York 
City. 

De  Olaguibel,  Manuel,  Mexico. 

Dorsev,  Dr.  George  A.,  Chicago, 

111.  ' 

Egbert,  Prof.  James  C.,  New  York 
City.  ( Columbia) . 

Ford,  Worthington  C.,  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  Boston. 

Goodyear,  Prof.  William  H., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Guimet,  Emile,  Paris,  France. 
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CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS— Con/inuct/ 


Hadi,  Syad  Mohammed,  Sultanpur, 
India. 

Harden,  William,  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Hayden,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  New  York 
City. 

Imhoof  Blumer,  Dr.  F.,  Winterthur, 
Switzerland. 

Im  Thurn,  Sir  Everard,  K.C.M.G., 
London,  England. 

Karabacek,  Prof.  Sr.  Josef  Ritter 
von,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  London  England. 

Krauss,  Dr.  Frederick  S.,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Lagerberg,  J.  de.  New  York  City. 

Leibert,  Rev.  Eugene,  Nazareth, 
Pa. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  William,  London, 
England. 

Low,  Lyman  H.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

MacCurdy,  Grant,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Marquand,  Prof.  Allan,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  (Princeton.) 

Mercur,  Rodney  A.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Meyer,  C.,  Hamburg,  Gennany. 

Morse,  Prof.  Edward  S.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Munro,  Dr.  Robert,  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 


Newcombe,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

Nicolaysen,  N.,  Christiana,  Nor- 
way. 

Nuttall,  Mrs.  Zelia,  Coyoacan, 
Mexico. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Paton,  Dr.  James  M.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Pehafiel,  Dr.  Antonio,  Mexico. 

Petrie,  Dr.  W.  M.  F.,  London, 
England. 

Quarles,  A.  J.  Baron  Quarles  de, 
Batavia,  Java. 

Read,  Charles  H.,  LL.D.,  London, 
England. 

Robinson,  George  E.,  Cardiff, 
Wales. 

Seler,  Dr.  Eduard,  Berlin  Germany. 

Sergi,  Prof.  Guiseppe,  Rome,  Italy. 

Spalding,  Philip  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sterns,  Prof.  Frederick  H.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (Harvard). 

Strong,  Herbert  A.,  LL.D.,  Liver- 
pool, England. 

Szombathy,  Josef,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Thomas,  Thomas  H.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Tooker,  William  Wallace,  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Torrey,  Prof.  Charles  C.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  (Yale). 

Walcott,  Dr.  Charles  D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Wood,  Howland,  New  York  City. 
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NECROLOGY 


Resident  Members. 

B.  N.  BAILEY. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 
ECKLEY  B.  COXE,  Jr. 
CHARLES  HENRY  HART. 
GEORGE  ALBERT  LEWIS. 
BENJAMIN  HAYES  SMITH. 
JOSEPH  R.  WAINWRIGHT. 


Corresponding  Members. 

HUBERT  HOWE  BANCROFT. 
DR.  EDWIN  A.  BARBER. 

HANS  OLOF  H.  HILDEBRAND. 
DOCTEUR  O.  ABBATE  PACHA. 
WILLIAM  POILLON. 

EMILIO  SELETTI. 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  FOR  YEARS  1916-1918 


Date. 

1916. 
Jan.  17. 

Feb.  21. 

Mar.  20. 

Apr.  17. 

June  6. 

Nov.  20. 

Dec.  20. 


Hosts  and  Location. 


Paper  and  Author. 


Webster  King  Wetherill,  Origin  of  the  Alphabet  by  Prof.  Wm.  N. 

Art  Club.  Bates. 

John  W.  Townsend,  Robert  Burns  by  Mr.  John  Gribbel. 
Union  League. 

Janies  Russel  Harris,  Early  Painters  in  Local  Annals  by  Mr. 

2101  Pine  Street.  Edward  Biddle. 

C.  Howard  Colket,  Origin  of  Belgium  by  Prof.  Albert  Joseph 

2008  DeLancey  Street.  Carnoy. 

Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson, 

Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 

Charles  J.  Cohen,  Jewish  Traveler’s  Itinerary  in  Twelfth 

334  S.  2 1st  Street.  Century  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Indians  of  New  Jersey  by  Mr. 

Sydney  G.  Fisher. 


1917. 

Jan.  15.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Feb.  19.  Art  Club. 

Mar.  19.  Walter  Wood, 

1620  Locust  Street. 
Apr.  16.  Union  League. 

June  1.  David  Milne, 

Bartram’s  Garden,  &c. 
Nov.  19.  Charles  J.  Cohen, 
Carpenter’s  Hall. 

Dec.  17.  Col.  Thomas  S.  Harrison, 
1520  Locust  Street. 


Old  Fashioned  Wind  Mills  by  Mr. 

Frederick  H.  Shelton. 

Old  Travelways  in  Pennsylvania  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  H.  Schoff. 

Formation  of  the  Calendar  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wood. 

Exhibition  of  coins  and  medals. 

Early  Settlements  on  the  Delaware 
River  by  Mr.  Henry  Darrach. 

The  Origin  of  Carpenter’s  Hall,  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Cohen. 

Nicholas  Biddle’s  Journey  in  Greece, 
1806,  by  Prof.  William  N.  Bates. 


1918. 
Jan.  21, 

Union  League. 

Feb. 

18. 

Union  League. 

Mar. 

18. 

The  Racquet  Club. 

Apr. 

15. 

Union  League. 

Oct. 

11. 

T.  Louis  Comparette, 

Nov. 

18. 

Valley  Forge,  &c. 
Union  League. 

Dec. 

16. 

Union  League. 

The  Civilization  of  Crete  in  Prehistoric 
Times  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Luce. 

Girard  College  by  Mr.  Edward  Biddle. 

Glimpses  during  the  Revolution  of 
Modem  and  Prehistoric  Yucatan  by 
Mr.  Albert  Kelsey. 

Some  Peculiar  Laws  and  Customs  of 
Colonial  Days  by  Dr.  Herman  V.  Ames, 

Patriotic  address  by  Rev.  W.  Herbert 
Burk. 

The  Old  Gulph  Road  by  Mr.  Allen  Evans. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Willing  Balch. 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


There  are  2,282  bound  volumes,  4,110  paper  covers,  729  pamphlets 
and  7 maps,  indexed  with  card  catalogue.  The  library  is  in  the  building 
of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  Street,  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  Council. 


DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY,  1916-1918 


Balch,  Thomas  Willing. 
Collect,  C.  Howard. 
Gillingham,  Harrold  E. 
Harrison,  Dr.  Charles  C 


Marshall,  Dr.  John. 
Munro,  Dr.  Robert. 
Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders. 
Schulman,  J. 


COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS 


The  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  now  numbering'  5,342]  pieces, 
catalogued  and  numbered,  is  on  exhibition  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art. 

The  Society  also  has  in  its  possession  the  Dies  of  the  Mickley,  Brinton 
and  Dana  Medals. 


DONORS  TO  THE  CABINET,  1916-1918 


American  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Company. 

Belgian  Relief  Committee. 

Burns,  Charles  M. 

Cohen,  Charles  J. 

Cohen,  Commander,  Albert  M., 

U.  S.  N. 

Cohen,  Colin  vS.,  London  E. 
Comjjarette,  T.  Louis. 

Gillingham,  Harrold  E. 

Harrison,  Thomas  Skelton. 


Joint  Lutheran  Committee. 
Langenheim,  F.  D. 

Moffett,  L.  B. 

Nicholson,  Col.  John  P. 
Poor  Richard  Club. 

Schoff,  Wilfred  H. 

Stilwell,  Mrs.  Henry  V. 
Stott,  Lieut.  A.  C.,  U.S.N. 
Townsend,  John  W. 

Wood,  Miss  Juliana. 

Zerbe,  Farran. 
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LIST  OF  EXCHANGES 


UNITED  STATES. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

American  Historical  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Numismatic  Association, 
The,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Philosophical  Society, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society,  The, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

National  War  Garden  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Niagara  Historical  Society,  Niagara- 
on-the-lake,  Canada. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  The,  Columbus,  O. 

Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Schenectady  County  Historical 
Society,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

United  States  Treasury,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

University  Museum,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Wyoming  Commemorative  Asso- 
ciation, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FOREIGN. 

Alliance  Frangaise,  Paris,  France. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kun- 
sten  Wetenschappen,  Batavia, 
Java. 

Chambre  de  Commerce,  Paris, 
France. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Royal  Numismatic  Society,  London, 
England. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Socidtd  [d ’Anthropologic  de  Paris, 
Paris,  France. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  The  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

1858.  (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Charter,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1865. 

3.  Proceedings,  May  4,  1865  to  December  31,  1866.  (Out  of  print.) 

4.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1870. 

5.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

6.  Proceedings,  Presentation  of  a Silver  Medal  to  the  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price, 

President,  March  20,  1879. 

7.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1880. 

8.  William  Penn’s  Landing  in  Pennsylvania,  Date  for  Celebration  in  A.D. 

1882.  Printed  in  1881. 

9.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1881. 

10.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1882. 

11.  Proceedings,  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Foundation,  1883. 

12.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1883. 

13.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1883. 

14.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1884. 

15.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1885. 

16.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1886. 

17.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  years  1887-1889.  (Out  of  print.) 

18.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1890-1891. 

19.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1892-1898. 

20.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1899-1901. 

21.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1902-1903. 

22.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1905. 

23.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906. 

24.  No  publication. 

25.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909. 

26.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912. 

27.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915. 

28.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1916,  1917,  1918. 


THE  MAXWELL  SUMMERVILLE  BEQUEST 


Under  the  will  of  Professor  Sommerville,  a former  Vice-President,  the 
Society  was  bequeathed  $1,000  and  a proportionate  share  in  the  residuary 
estate.  On  September  5,  1905,  the  Society  received  from  the  executors  the 
sum  of  $1,864.18.  On  January  8,  1910,  a further  sum  of  $137.39  was  received, 
making  the  total  amount  $2,001.57. 

This  money  now  forms  part  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  income  alone 
being  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 


BEQUESTS 


Under  the  will  of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Dana,  lately  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $1,000. 

Under  the  will  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a former  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $1,000. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


January  17,  1916. 


The  meeting  was  held  at  The  Art  Club  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  members  present  (18):  Westcott  Bailey,  C.  Howard 
Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  T.  L.  Comparette, 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  James  Russell  Harris,  Col.  Thomas  Skelton 
Harrison,  Frederick  D.  Langenheim,  William  W.  Longstreth, 
David  Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Alfred  Pfahler,  Eli  Kirk  Price, 
John  J.  Reilly,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend, 
Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  David  Milne,  reported  that 
during  the  year  1915  three  resident  and  no  corresponding  members 
had  been  elected  to  the  Society  and  that  during  the  same  period 
three  resident  members  had  died  and  three  resigned. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
for  1915  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fimd  of  $28.89  and 
in  the  General  Fund  of  $524.32,  and  that  the  Society  owned 
$3,500  Electric  and  Peoples  4 per  cent.  Trust  Certificates  and 
three  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  announced 
the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  coins  and  medals 
to  the  cabinet  during  1915,  making  a total  of  5, 193  coins  and  medals 
deposited  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  the  accession 
to  the  Library  during  the  year  1915  of  thirty  bound  volumes, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  paper  books  and  thirteen  pamphlets 
and  that  the  Library  now  consisted  of  2205  bound  volumes,  4329 
paper  books,  703  pamphlets  and  7 maps. 

The  following  memorial  was  read : 


“George  Albert  Lewis,  a merchant  and  banker  of  the  old 
school  and  an  amateur  artist  of  repute,  who  retired  from  active 


“George  Albert  Lewis. 
“Member,  1882. 


“Bom  July  3,  1829, 
in  Philadelphia. 


Died  December  23,  1915, 
in  Philadelphia. 
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business  life  fifteen  years  ago,  died  at  his  home,  1834  Delancey 
Street.  He  was  87  years  old. 

“Despite  his  advanced  age,  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  usually  well. 
He  was  fond  of  out-door  life  and  frequently  was  seen  walking  near 
his  home.  He  became  ill  about  a month  ago. 

“Funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday  morning,  December 
27th,  at  his  residence.  Rev.  Frederick  Baylies  Allen  of  Boston 
officiated. 

“Mr.  Lewis  received  his  early  education  at  Friends’  Academy. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  F.  Lewis,  an  oldtime  Philadelphia  merchant, 
who  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Willing,  Weir  and  Lewis,  and 
who  later,  under  the  name  of  John  F.  Lewis  & Co.,  operated  a line 
of  sailing  ships  between  Philadelphia  and  Canton,  China,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century. 

“Albert  Lewis  was  the  seventh  son,  and  after  leaving  school, 
he  entered  the  counting  house  of  his  brother,  Edwin  M.  Lewis  & 
Co.,  and  in  1850  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  John  F.  Lewis  & 
Co.,  and  after  its  dissolution  became  assistant  to  the  president 
and  cashier  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  National  Bank  in 
1857.  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank 
in  1863,  a position  he  held  for  thirty-seven  years  resigning  in 
1900. 

“He  was  an  amateur  artist  of  considerable  ability,  exhibiting 
for  a number  of  seasons,  paintings  in  oil  and  water  color  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  at 
those  held  by  the  Artists’  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  genealogy.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  originally  a 
member  of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  to  which 
his  father  belonged,  but  later  became  connected  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

“He  married,  in  1851,  Anne  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Larcombe.  She  died  in  1898.  Two  children  survive, 
one  the  wife  of  Rev.  Frederick  Baylies  Allen,  of  Boston,  and  the 
other,  Hermann  A.  Lewis,  of  this  city.” 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  committees  was  held 
(see  page  5). 

Messrs.  C.  Howard  Colket,  Townsend  and  William  W. 
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Longstreth  protested  against  the  liberality  of  entertainment  by 
members  of  the  Society  who  were  hosts  at  the  stated  meetings 
and  asked  that  there  be  a strict  adherence  to  the  prescribed  menus. 
On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  for  restrictive  action  to  the 
Committee  on  Programme. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Bums,  a guest,  presented  a number  of  coins. 

Richard  Peters,  Thomas  F.  Fenton,  M.D.,  and  William  A. 
Ashbrook  were  elected  resident  members. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Prof.  William  N.  Bates, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  an  address  on  “The 
Origin  of  the  Alphabet”  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Prof. 
Bates  showed  on  the  screen, tables  of  the  alphabet  in  which  English, 
Greek,  Minoan,  Cretan  and  other  forms  appeared  in  parallel 
columns.  He  pointed  out  the  similarities  of  some  letters  and  the 
dissimilarities  of  others  and  presented  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  original  sources  of  the  derivative 
form. 

See  University  Lectures  for  1916,  pp.  380-396. 

February  21,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  members  present  (18):  David  S.  B.  Chew,  Charles  J. 
Cohen,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  C.  Howard  Colket,  T.  L.  Comparette, 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Col.  John  Gribbel,  James  Russell  Harris, 
Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram 
Lippincott,  Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli 
Kirk  Price,  Carroll  Smyth,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Town- 
send, Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $28.89  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $677.42;  the  Investments  of  the  Society 
remain  unchanged. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  announced 
the  addition  of  eighty-two  pieces  coins  and  notes,  gift  of  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Cohen,  twelve  coins,  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Bums 
and  thirty-four  pieces,  mostly  medals,  gift  of  Col.  John  P. 
Nicholson. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  the  accession 
to  the  Library  of  four  paper  volumes. 

Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket  said  that  it  was  the  understanding 
of  the  Publication  Committee  that  the  Society  had  gone  upon 
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record  to  exclude  from  its  proceedings  all  papers  which  had  been 
published  in  any  other  work,  and  requested  that  the  secretary 
scan  the  minutes  to  ascertain  if  any  such  record  appeared  thereon. 

After  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  William  M.  Coates,  was  accepted 
with  regret.  The  vacancy  in  the  Publication  Committee  caused 
by  Mr.  Coates’  resignation  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
G.  Hamilton  Colket. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  a most  scholarly  and  interesting  paper  on  Robert  Bums 
by  Col.  John  Gribbel. 

The  speaker  explained  in  a clear,  convincing,  delightful  way 
the  far  reaching  effect  which  Bums’  songs  had  had  upon  Scotland 
and  the  entire  English  speaking  population  of  the  world.  While 
making  no  claim  that  Bums  was  a scion  of  virtue.  Col.  Gribbel 
denied  emphatically  that  he  was  intemperate  as  so  many  believe, 
and  plead  that  he  might  be  judged  fairly  feeling  certain  that  his 
many  sterling  qualities  greatly  overbalanced  his  frailties. 

March  20,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  James  Russell 
Harris  at  his  residence,  2101  Pine  Street. 

Members  present  (18):  William  A.  Ashbrook,  Westcott 
Bailey,  David  S.  B.  Chew,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
C.  Howard  Colket,  T.  L.  Comparette,  James  Russell  Hams, 
Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  A.  E. 
Pfahler,  Eli  Kirk  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  John 
W.  Townsend. 

The  Treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $33.89  and  in 
the  General  Fund  $686.72;  the  Investments  of  the  Society  remain 
unchanged. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  presented 
the  following  suggestion  concerning  the  issuing  by  the  Society  of 
a medal  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Dana: — 

“Philadelphia,  March  20,  1916. 

“To  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila: 

Our  former  president,  the  late  Charles  E.  Dana,  endeared 
himself  to  his  fellow-members  by  a singular  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
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ship  marking  his  association  with  every  evidence  of  eordiality 
so  that  as  time  progresses  it  is  more  than  ever  realized  that  there 
is  a void  that  his  absence  has  created.  Beyond  and  above  all, 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  willingiiyess  to  contribute  not 
only  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  this  Society  but  his  devotion 
to  the  advancement  of  art  in  our  city  has  signalized  him  as  an 
exceptional  citizen  whose  memory  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  in 
tangible  form.  Therefore,  as  an  evidence  of  our  appreciation,  the 
Committee  on  Numismatics  recommends  that  a medal  be  struck 
bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Dana  on  the  obverse 
with  the  arms  of  the  Society  on  the  reverse. 

“An  estimate  from  Davison’s  Sons  is  submitted  herewith  and 
if  the  project  be  approved  assurance  is  given  that 'the  required 
sum  will  be  furnished  by  contribution.” 

“Estimate  from  Jos.  K.  Davison’s  Sons,  Inc. 

“Regarding  the  proposed  Charles  E.  Dana  medal  to  be  issued 
by  your  Society,  will  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  handle  this 
work  from  start  to  finish  and  supplying  everything  with  the 
exception  of  the  die  showing  the  seal  of  your  Society.  The  head 
will  be  modeled  by  an  able  sculptor  in  either  bold  or  low  relief 
and  submitted  to  you  for  approval.  From  this  model  the  die 
will  be  cut  on  our  reducing  machine,  and  as  you  of  course  know 
will  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  model.  The  cost  will  be  $175 
to  $225.  We  will  furnish  one  silver  medal,  enclosed  in  a leather 
case,  for  $10.00  and  the  bronze  medals,  25  or  over  for  $2.00  each. 

“We  are  also  sending  you  a sample  of  our  sculptor’s  work 
and  we  knov/  that  Professor  Landon  and  his  family  will  highly 
recommend  our  work. 

“Assuring  you  that  we  are  prepared  to  submit  a sketch  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  letters.” 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  passed  the  suggestion  was 
adopted  and  Mr.  Langenheim  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  have 
the  medal  struck. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  reported  that  practically  all 
the  material  for  the  27  th  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
was  in  shape  and  hoped  to  have  the  volume  ready  for  distribution 
in  May. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Newell,  President  of  The  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  New  York,  was  elected  a corresponding  member. 
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The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  reported  the  accession 
of  twenty-four  volumes  and  pamphlets;  also  stated  that  there 
were  in  his  possession  numerous  printers’ plates  which  had  doubtless 
been  used  in  the  publication  of  the  Society’s  proceedings.  He 
believed  that  these  plates  were  of  little  value  to  the  Society  and 
offered  a motion  that  he  be  authorized  to  sell  them  as  old  metal. 
The  sale  of  the  old  metal  was  authorized. 

The  following  memorial  was  read : — 

John  Thomson. 

Member,  1912. 

Age  80  years.  Died  February  23,  1916. 

“John  Thomson  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  and  educated 
at  St.  Paul’s  School,  London.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1881  and  became  a naturalized  citizen  and  a resident  of  Phila- 
delphia. For  eight  years  after  his  arrival,  he  acted  as  librarian 
to  the  late  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Clark,  publishing  in  1888  a detailed 
Descriptive  Catalogue  in  two  large  volumes  of  Mr.  Clark’s  large 
and  valuable  library.  After  this  Mr.  Thomson  became  librarian 
for  Mr.  Jay  Gould  at  Irvington  and  while  acting  in  this  capacity 
prepared  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Gould’s  library  of  which 
only  one  volume  was  published  in  1890. 

“In  April  1893,  The. Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  was  estab- 
lished under  the  will  of  Mr.  George  S.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Thomson 
was  appointed  the  first  librarian.  The  library  was  opened  in  two 
small  rooms  in  City  Hall  by  Mr.  Thomson  and  one  assistant. 
During  Mr.  Thomson’s  administration  he  saw  the  Public  Library 
grow  until,  in  the  main  building  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets, 
and  in  twenty-three  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  nearly 
400,000  volumes  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  and  about  two 
hundred  employees  and  attendants  are  engaged  in  caring  for 
them.  This  main  library  and  its  branches  circulate  about  2,000,000 
books  yearly,  while  reference  works  are  in  constant  demand  and 
the  reading  rooms  nearly  always  crowded.  In  1904  Mr.  Thomson 
secured  through  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  thirty  branch  libraries 
for  this  city,  the  princely  donor  donating  $1 ,500,000  for  the  purpose. 
As  Librarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  he  met  every 
requirement  usually  demanded  and  in  addition  so  liberally  con- 
strued library  law  and  precedent,  that  many  men  had  the  benefit 
of  private  use  of  books  otherwise  denied  them.  This  broad  and 
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liberal  policy  has  greatly  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  library. 
Not  only  was  he  known  to  Philadelphians  as  the  accomplished 
head  of  the  great  library,  but  to  the  antiquarians  of  the  city  he 
was  an  authority  on  many  special  subjects  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
collector.  Outside  of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  he  was  well-known 
as  the  author  of  many  volumes  and  essays  dealing  with  subjects 
literary  and  scientific.  That  his  fame  was  not  merely  local  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1913  Ursinus  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Litt.D.,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  having 
conferred  A.M.  in  1909. 

“In  addition  to  conducting  the  office  of  Librarian  of  The  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  and  serving  as  Secretary  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  Thomson  edited  a series  of  eight  bibliographical 
bulletins,  several  of  which  he  compiled  himself,  including 

“ ‘Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,’ 
November,  1898; 

“ ‘Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  series  of  works  known  as  the 
Library  of  Old  Authors,’  March,  1899; 

“ ‘Descriptive  Account  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy  and 
of  the  Thomas  Holme  Branch  of  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia/ 
June,  1907. 

“Mr.  Thomson  also  published  in  1905  under  the  title  of 
‘Hither  and  Thither,’  a volume  of  essays  contributed  to  magazines 
and  newspapers;  catalogues  of  the  libraries  of  Thomas  Dolan 
and  the  Rittenhouse  Club;  a series  of  essays,  one  on  “Block 
Books,’  delivered  before  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

“Naturally  Mr.  Thomson’s  social  and  club  relations  were 
with  organizations  having  kindred  objects  and  aims.  He  held 
official  position  in  the  American  Library  Association,  and  for 
many  years  served  by  the  appointment  of  Governors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  State  Library  Commission.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philobiblon  Club  in  1893,  and  ever  since  was  one 
of  its  officers.  He  was  chaiiTnan  of  the  library  committee  of  the 
Art  Club,  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
showed  devotion  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  by  membership 
in  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Saint  George,  and  held  the  position  of 
vice-president  in  the  Abion  Society.  His  social  club  was  the 
Art  Club;  the  Franklin  Inn  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Rowfant 
Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  also  numbered  him  among  their  members. 
In  religious  and  philanthropic  work  he  displayed  a deep  interest. 
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He  was  a member  of  the  council  of  the  University  Extension 
Society,  member  of  the  council  and  vice-president  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work  among  the  Blind,  and 
accounting  warden  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
Twelfth  and  Diamond  Streets.  Mr,  Thomson  was  a member  of 
the  Dickens  Fellowship  since  its  foundation  and  in  1908  served  as 
president.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Reybum 
a member  of  a commission  to  investigate  the  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Thomson  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Keystone  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia.” 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  William  W.  Longstreth,  Mr.  G.  Hamil- 
ton Colket  presented  the  following  report: — 

“The  members  of  the  Program  Committee,  who  were  directed 
at  the  January  meeting  to  consider  the  form  of  entertainment  to 
be  given  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Society,  have  carefully 
considered  several  suggestions  that  have  been  offered  for  the 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  They  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing plan  which  would  relieve  those  of  our  members  who  are  unable 
to  meet  for  various  reasons  the  responsibility  of  personal  enter- 
tainment, 

“The  new  suite  of  rooms  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Widener 
Building,  Chestnut  and  Broad  Streets,  occupied  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  are  offered  to  our  Society  free  of  charge.  They  are 
conveniently  arranged  in  every  detail  and  simple  refreshments 
could  be  served  by  the  Manager  of  the  Arcadia  cafe  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $100  for  the  six  meetings;  this  to  consist  of  ale  or  beer, 
cheese,  pretzels  and  crackers,  scotch  and  rye  whiskey,  cigars  and 
cigarettes. 

“Some  of  our  members  may  perhaps  desire  a continuance  of 
the  meetings  at  their  homes  or  at  their  clubs,  as  they  might 
prefer,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  restrict  the  form  of  entertainment 
and  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  the  plan  of  a general  room 
is  offered  for  your  consideration. 

“The  aims  of  our  Society  are  primarily  literary  and  scientific 
and  for  many  years  the  meetings  were  well  attended  and  until  a 
comparatively  late  date  no  refreshments  were  provided. 

“The  Committee  therefore  hopes  that  the  continuance  of  this 
tradition  will  appeal  to  the  members  and  that  an  effort  will  be 
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made  to  secure  an  addition  of  congenial  men  to  the  membership  of 
the  Society  especially  at  this  time  when  a slightly  increased  revenue 
will  properly  meet  the  increase  of  expenditure.” 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Townsend,  Bailey  and  G.  Hamil- 
ton Colket,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  moved  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  Committee  be  tried  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Society 
and  that  that  meeting  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Widener  Building.  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Price,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Program  Committee  further  reported  through  Mr.  G. 
Hamilton  Colket,  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  Col.  Henry  Douglass 
Paxson  as  follows : — 

“Col.  Henry  D.  Paxson  extends,  through  the  Program  Com- 
mittee an  invitation  to  the  Society  to  meet  at  his  country  place  in 
the  late  Spring.  This  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  additional  meet- 
ing after  the  adjournment  of  the  Society  for  the  summer  following 
the  meeting  in  April.  The  members  would  leave  the  city  in  the 
morning  in  automobiles,  and  would  proceed  along  the  York  Road, 
stopping  at  places  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  would  arrive  after 
a run  of  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours  at  Col.  Paxson ’s  where 
lunch  would  be  served.  Mr.  Henry  Mercer  would,  it  is  believed, 
address  the  Society  on  local  industries  of  the  Colonial  period. 
The  members  would  then  take  automobiles  and  visit  Doylestown, 
inspecting  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society’s  building  and 
other  places  of  interest,  and  return  to  the  city.” 

The  Program  Committee  recommends  that  the  courteous 
invitation  of  Col.  Paxson  be  accepted. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Milne,  duly  seconded  and  passed.  Col. 
Paxson 's  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted  and  the  arrangement 
of  details  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Colonel  Paxson  and  the 
Program  Committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  recess  was  taken  to  listen 
to  a very  delightful  and  instructive  address,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Biddle,  on  “Early  Painters  in  Local  Annals,”  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Biddle  regretted  that  in  choosing  the  title  of  his  paper, 
he  had  not  taken  “Early  Portrait  Painters,”  instead  of  just 
Painters,  since  the  subjects  of  his  talk  were  all  of  that  class.  The 
speaker  reviewed  briefly  and  in  a most  engrossing  manner  the 
careers  and  masterpieces  of  Charles  Willson  Peale,  whom  he 
accredited  as  one  of  America’s  finest  painters  and  who,  he  said. 
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was  largely  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Philadelphia  in  1805;  Rembrant  Peale,  his  son;  Benjamin 
West,  who  though  he  spent  most  of  his  life  abroad,  served  as 
instructor  and  inspiration  to  many  American  artists  who  pursued 
their  studies  in  Europe;  John  Trumbull;  Gilbert  Stuart,  whose 
portrait  of  George  Washington  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best; 
and  Thomas  Sully.  (See  page  69). 

April  17,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket 
at  his  residence,  2008  DeLancey  Street. 

The  members  present  (21):  Westcott  Bailey,  Major  David 
S.  B.  Chew,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis 
Comparette,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  James  Russell  Harris, 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  John  F.  Lewis,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli 
K.  Price,  Carroll  Smyth,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend, 
Joseph  R.  Wainwright. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  John  W.  Townsend, 
reported  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  The  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  to  send  delegates  to  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  Newark,  New" 
Jersey.  The  chair  appoiated  Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  and  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Cohen  to  act  as  delegates. 

Mr.  Townsend  further  reported  receipt  of  illustrated  price 
list  from  the  Coin  and  Medal  Department  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  of  Panama-Pacific 
Commemorative  Coins. 

After  some  discussion.  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  offered 
to  donate  one  each  of  the  half-dollar,  one-dollar  and  two-and-one- 
half-dollar  gold  pieces  to  the  Society. 

This  generous  offer  of  Col.  Harrison,  was  accepted  and  the 
matter  referred  to  Curator  of  Numismatics,  for  attention. 

The  treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $34.81  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $687.72;  the  Investments  of  the  Society 
remain  unchanged. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics  reported  progress  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  Charles  E.  Dana  Memorial  Medal.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  $247.50. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  sale  of  old 
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printer’s  plates  to  the  amount  of  about  100  pounds  at  22  cents 
per  pound. 

He  also  reported  the  accession  to  the  Library  of  nineteen 
volumes  and  pamphlets. 

The  Publication  Committee,  through  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
reported  that  all  manuscript  for  volume  27  of  the  Society’s  pro- 
ceedings was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  presented  the  Society  with  a copy  of  the  late 
Eli  K.  Price  Memorial  Medal,  struck  by  the  Society  in  his  memory 
as  president.  Mr.  Price  stated  that  it  had  come  to  his  attention 
that  no  copy  existed  in  the  Society’s  collection  and  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  supplying  the  deficiency. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  a most  scholarly  paper  on  “The  Origin  of  Belgium,” 
by  Professor  Joseph  Camoy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Late  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium).  (See  page  89). 

Professor  Camoy  traced  the  progress  of  the  country  and  its 
people  under  varying  influences  of  Roman,  Spanish,  German  and 
French  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  present  day. 

He  spoke  of  the  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  European 
Powers  to  prevail  upon  Belgium  to  assume  a neutral  position,  a 
condition  the  importance  of  which  all  foresaw. 

June  6,  1916. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  June  the  sixth,  Nineteen  hundred  and 
Sixteen,  in  pursuance  of  the  invitation  of  Colonel  Henry  Douglass 
Paxson,  presented  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  March 
20th  last,  the  following  members  of  The  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  of  Philadelphia,  met  at  the  Union  League  at  9.30 
a.  m. : David  S.  B.  Chew,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G. 
Hamilton  Colket,  James  Russell  Harris,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  David 
Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli  K.  Price,  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  Webster  King  Wetherill,  and  a number  of  guests. 

Before  starting  on  their  pilgrimage,  the  members  examined 
the  model  of  the  Charles  E.  Dana  medal,  which  was  exhibited  by 
the  artist,  Mr.  J.  Otto  Schweizer. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  intinerary  referring  to  historical 
associations  of  the  sites  visited,  prepared  by  Col.  Paxson  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  members  and  guests,  will  be  of  permanent  interest. 

“Automobiles  left  the  Union  League  at  10  a.  m.  proceeding 
up  Broad  Street,  running  into  the  Old  York  Road,  the  entire 
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route  to  Buckingham  township,  Bucks  County,  being  on  this 
highway,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state  and  was  the 
main  post-road  and  artery  of  travel  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Much  of  the  roadway  was  laid  upon  an  Indian  trail 
and  became  a public  road  by  prescription.  The  first  official 
survey  of  the  road  was  made  in  1711.  Some  of  the  old  mile  stones 
are  still  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 

“The  route  passes  through  Jenkintown,  Abington  to  Willow 
Grove,  where  after  crossing  the  railroad  tracks  turn  to  the  right 
at  Ehrenpfort’s  Hotel  and  continue  to  Hatboro  (Crooked 
Billet  of  the  Revolution).  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  town  a 
monument  marks  the  location  of  a spirited  skirmish  between 
the  British  and  Continentals  and  which  is  known  as  the  “Battle 
of  the  Crooked  Billet.” 

“At  Warminster,  the  intersection  of  the  Street  Road  with 
the  Old  York  Road,  stands  a monument  to  the  memory  of  John 
Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the  first  boat  to  be  propelled  by  steam. 
Fitch  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1743,  but  Bucks  County 
was  his  chosen  home.  Near  this  spot  Fitch  in  the  year  1785 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  steam  as  a motive  power,  the  thought 
coming  to  him  as  he  observed  the  passage  of  a two-wheeled 
chaise  on  the  Street  Road.  He  ran  a boat  with  side  wheels  by 
steam  on  a pond  near  Davisville,  Bucks  County,  in  1785.  In 
1788  Fitch  built  a steamboat  that  made  several  successful  trips 
on  the  Delaware  between  Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Fitch’s 
words  as  to  his  invention  were  prophetic  and  have  been  more 
than  realized:  ‘The  day  will  come  when  some  more  potent  man 
will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my  invention.  This  will  be  the 
mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  time,  whether  I shall  bring  it  to 
perfection  or  not.’  Twenty  years  later  Robert  Fulton,  a native 
of  Lancaster  County,  improved  steamboats  so  that  they  became 
of  practical  benefit.  It  was  through  the  interest  and  generosity 
of  Edward  Longstreth,  of  Philadelphia,  that  this  marker  was 
placed  here  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  in  1902. 

“Near  Hartsville,  on  the  Old  York  Road,  stood  the  Presby- 
terian Academy  establivshed  about  1726  by  the  Rev.  William 
Tennent  and  known  as  the  “Log  College.”  This  building  was 
about  twenty  feet  square  and  constructed  entirely  of  logs.  Noth- 
ing now  remains  of  the  building  or  its  foundation  and  its  location 
is  unmarked.  From  this  College  in  1746  grew  the  great  College 
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of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  and,  in  1783  Dickinson 
College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

“After  passing  through  Hartsville  and  the  old  covered  bridge 
over  the  west  branch  of  the  Neshaminy,  the  first  house  on  the 
right  is  the  old  Moland  House  which  was  Washington’s  Head- 
quarters at  ‘Neshaminy  Camp.’  This  is  historic  ground.  The 
main  body  of  the  Continental  Army  under  Washington  was  twice 
encamped  here,  first  on  the  night  of  July  31,  1777,  and  afterwards 
for  two  weeks  from  August  10  to  August  23,  1777 — a longer  time 
than  it  was  encamped  at  any  other  place  in  Pennsylvania,  except 
Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forge. 

“The  army  here  encamped  consisted  of  about  11,000  men 
and  included  in  Washington’s  military  family  were  Generals 
Greene,  Stephen,  Sterling,  Maxwell,  Muhlenberg,  Wayne,  Wool- 
ford,  Nash,  Knox,  Lafayette,  Pickering  and  Moylan.  It  was  at 
this  house  General  Lafayette  reported  for  duty.  The  encamp- 
ment was  on  both  sides  of  York  Road  on  the  ground  sloping  to 
the  Neshaminy.  This  was  not  a fortified  or  intrenched  position — 
simply  an  encampment.  The  object  of  the  movement  which 
brought  the  army  here  was  this — Washington  as  early  as  July 
25,  1777,  had  ascertained  that  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  with  a powerful  force  for  some 
unknown  destination.  He  was  then  sixteen  miles  from  Morris- 
town, New  Jersey,  and  believing  that  the  enemy  was  bound  for 
the  southward,  and  very  probably  Philadelphia,  set  the  army 
in  motion  for  the  defense  of  that  city.  On  the  28th  he  arrived 
at  Coryell’s  Ferry,  now  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  on  July  31st  the 
army  spent  the  night  here  and  on  the  following  day  moved  to 
Germantown.  Howe’s  fleet  of  228  sail  appeared  off  the  Delaware 
Capes  but  learning  of  Washington’s  movements  vanished.  Wash- 
ington’s army  then  returned  to  the  Neshaminy  Camp  August 
10th  and  remained  until  August  23,  1777.  At  the  top  of  the 
long  and  rather  steep  ascent,  known  as  Kerr’s  or  Carr’s  Hill,  a 
fine  view  of  the  Neshaminy  Camp  may  be  had. 

“At  Bridge  Valley  on  the  Old  York  Road  one  of  the  old  time 
saw  mills  yet  remains.  Here  the  North  Branch  of  the  Neshaminy 
is  crossed  by  a fine  old  stone  arch  bridge. 

“At  Furlong  the  tracks  of  the  Doylestown  and  Newtown 
trolley  are  crossed  and  soon  on  the  right  may  be  had  a good 
view  of  the  western  end  of  Buckingham  Mountain,  (elevation 
750  feet)  the  second  highest  point  in  Bucks  County.  On  the 
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north  side  of  the  mountain  is  a large  pile  of  rocks  known  as  ‘Wolf 
Rocks,’  where  a man  by  the  name  of  Albert  Large  led  a hermit 
life  in  a cave  undetected  for  twenty  years. 

“At  Buckingham  (about  27  miles  from  Philadelphia)  auto- 
mobiles stopped  for  a few  minutes  at  the  General  Greene  Inn 
where  the  proprietor,  Harvey  K.  Crouthamel,  showed  the 
party  the  room  which  was  occupied  by  General  Greene  as  his 
headquarters  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  from  which  place 
he  issued  his  famous  order  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  the 
Durham  Boats  on  the  Delaware  previous  to  the  affair  at  Trenton. 

“The  next  cross  roads  and  village  is  Holicong,  named  from 
the  celebrated  Indian  well.  In  this  valley  of  Buckingham  was 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  Here  it  was  that 
Isaac  Still,  a celebrated  Indian  and  leader  of  his  tribe,  in  the  year 
1775,  collected  the  last  remnants  of  the  Lenni  Lenapes  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  some  forty  people  in  number,  and  journeyed 
westward  to  the  Wabash,  ‘far  away,’  as  he  said,  ‘from  war  and 
rum.’ 

‘A  quarter  of  a mile  farther  on,  the  second  place  to  the  right, 
is  ‘Elm  Grove,’  Colonel  Paxson’s  residence. 

“In  the  afternoon  the  party,  piloted  by  Colonel  Paxson, 
motored  to  Doylestown,  and  there  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Henr}^  C.  Mercer,  was  shown  his  residence,  ‘Font  Hill,’  his 
Moravian  Pottery  and  Tile  Works  and  the  new  museum  building 
of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society.’’ 

November  20,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  President  Charles  J. 
Cohen,  at  his  residence,  334  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

The  members  present  (16):  William  A.  Ashbrook,  Major 
David  S.  B.  Chew,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langen- 
heim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne, 
Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli  Kirk  Price, 
Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  Charles  J.  Cohen. 

The  treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $34.81  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $857.71;  the  Investments  of  the  Society 
remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Griswold  was  elected  to  membership. 

Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  to  the  vSociety’s  collection  thirty-nine  pieces  as  fol- 
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lows; — Col.  Thomas  S.  Harrison,  three  pieces;  Mr.  Farran  Zerbe, 
seven  pieces;  Col.  John  P.  Nicholson,  twenty-five  pieces;  Mr.  L. 
B.  Moffett  and  Poor  Richard  Club,  two  pieces;  From  others,  two 
pieces. 

Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  for  the  months 
of  April  to  October,  1916,  three  bound,  and  sixty-eight  paper 
books  and  one  pamphlet  from  various  donors. 

Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  for  the  Publication  Committee, 
reported  a total  cost  of  $546.47  for  volume  27. 

Of  the  one  hundred  cloth,  fifty-one  were  distributed,  and  of 
the  three  hundred  paper  copies,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were 
distributed;  the  remainder  were  turned  over  to  the  librarian. 

The  following  memorial  was  read; 

“Eckley  Brinton  Coxe,  Jr. 

“Member,  1914. 

“Born  May  31,  1872.  Died  September  20,  1916. 

“Eckley  Brinton  Coxe,  Jr.,  of  1604  Locust  Street,  died  Sep- 
tember 20,  1916,  at  his  summer  home  at  Drifton,  near  Hazleton, 
Penna.,  after  an  illness  of  more  than  a year.  He  was  a son  of  the 
late  Charles  Brinton  Coxe  and  Elizabeth  Sinkler  Coxe. 

“He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1891  in  Biology 
and  received  a certificate  of  proficiency  in  June,  1893.  He  was, 
therefore,  a member  of  the  Class  of  1893  and  of  the  Delta  Phi 
Fraternity  as  his  father  and  four  uncles  had  been  before  him.  He 
was  President  of  the  University  Museum,  a member  of  The  Nu- 
mismatic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
International  Historical  Society,  also  of  the  University,  Ritten- 
house.  Racquet,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Country  and  Hunting- 
don Valley  Clubs. 

“The  tribute  to  his  memory  published  in  the  Evening  Bulletin 
and  written  by  Hon.  John  Cadwalader,  gives  such  an  interesting 
account  of  his  family  that  it  is  here  quoted ; 

“‘Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  sustained  the  name  and  usefulness  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  of  London,  from  whom  he  was  dire  tly 
descended,  was  in  1678  the  proprietor  of  West  New  Jersey  and  of 
Carolina,  which  included  all  the  territory  between  N.  Latitude  31st 
to  36th  parallels,  and  prepared  the  first  general  plan  for  a union  of 
the  colonies. 
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“ ‘ Tench  Coxe,  the  great  grandfather,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
was  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1789,  filled  many  import- 
ant posts  until  his  death  in  1824,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
“was  never  forgetful  of  the  duty  of  exerting  his  peculiar  talents  for 
the  good  of  his  country.”  The  grandfather,  Charles  S.  Coxe,  was 
a judge  of  the  district  court,  noted  for  its  eminent  judges,  and 
rendered,  among  others,  a most  important  decision  relating  to  the 
privileges  of  consular  as  distinguished  from  diplomatic  officials 
recognized  generally  by  writers  on  international  law. 

‘“His  father.  Major  Charles  Brinton  Coxe,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  five  sons  of  Judge  Coxe,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  unusual 
force  of  character  and  distinction.  The  eldest,  Brinton  Coxe, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  of  his  day,  as  shown  in  his 
work  on  Bracton  and  his  unfinished  analysis  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

“‘Eckley  B.  Coxe,  after  whom  his  nephew  was  named,  was 
the  most  eminent  mining  engineer  this  country  has  produced, 
and  held  a very  important  position  in  the  State,  politically,  and 
as  head  of  the  firm  of  Coxe  Brothers  & Co.,  who  operated  the  great 
anthracite  coal  fields  owned  by  the  Coxe  family. 

‘“Charles  B.  Coxe,  the  father,  was  a scholar  of  a high  order, 
having  taken  the  highest  rank  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  class  of  1862,  that  included  many  of  our  most  successful 
citizens,  among  them  two  Provosts  of  the  University. 

“‘His  services  in  the  army,  having  been  major  of  the  Sixth 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  the  only  lancer  regiment,  were  most  con- 
spicuous for  bravery  and  unselfish  devotion.  He  ■was  equally 
popular  with  his  fellow  officers  and  men.  Several  of  those  in  his 
company  were  long  in  the  service  of  Coxe  Brothers  & Co.,  of  which 
Charles  Coxe  was  a member. 

“ ‘Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  though  not  of  vigorous  frame,  was  full 
of  determined  energy  and  untiring  in  any  work  he  undertook. 
Unlike  many  young  men  of  independent  means,  he  had  but  one 
object  in  life,  which  was  to  be  useful,  following  the  example  of  his 
great-grandfather.  His  father  having  died  in  Egypt,  the  son  had 
always  felt  a deep  interest  in  that  land  of  the  earliest  civilization. 
Growing  out  of  this  interest,  he  became  connected  with  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  secured  for  it  the  result  of 
the  exploring  expeditions  which  he  entirely  supported  under 
concessions  granted  by  the  Egyptian  government.  Few  persons 
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understand  to  what  extent  this  great  department  of  the  University 
has  been  dependent  upon  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  a very 
few  persons. 

“ ‘Mr.  Coxe  became  president  of  the  Board  of  the  Museum  and 
had  practically  met  the  large  annual  outlay  necessary  to  main- 
taining its  work.  This  has  been  in  addition  to  sustaining  the 
expeditions  and  meeting  the  cost  of  the  valuable  publications 
constantly  used.  Mr.  Coxe  did  not  limit  his  interest  to  these 
educational  fields,  but  every  charitable  movement  appealed  to 
him. 

“ ‘The  Children’s  Hospital,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Or- 
thopaedic Hospital,  many  fields  of  work  in  aid  of  the  miners  and 
their  families  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  and  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania  are  only  some  of  those  that  could 
be  mentioned  to  which  he  has  contributed  on  a very  large  scale. 

‘“There  was  a quiet,  dignified  reserve,  with  a gentleness  of 
character,  in  Eckley  Coxe  rarely  met  with.  Firm  and  decided 
wherever  he  had  a positive  view,  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  appealed  to  him. 

“‘His  generosity  was  not  measured;  but  was  indulged  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  with  little  thought  of  himself.  The  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  such  a man  is  productive  of 
more  good  to  the  community  than  any  possible  distribution,  among 
many  could  produce.  His  life  was  spent  for  the  benefit  of  others 
and  he  maintained  a reputation  without  a blemish.  To  those  who 
learned  to  appreciate  his  generous  thought  and  to  his  immediate 
family  his  loss  is  irreparable. 

“‘He  showed  the  value  of  inherited  worth,  and  did  not  fail 
to  sustain  in  every  way  what  might  have  been  expected  of  him.  ’ ’’ 

President  Charles  J.  Cohen  announced  that  a Dana  Medal 
struck  in  silver  had  been  presented  to  Mrs.  Dana  and  at  his 
request  her  gracious  acknowledgment  was  read  by  the  Recording 
Secretary.  (Fig.  1.) 

The  Dana  Medal  Committee  through  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim, 
displayed  the  finished  medals  and  presented  one  to  each  member 
present.  The  invoice  therefor  from  Davidson’s  Sons  was  also 
presented  and  upon  motion  duly  seconded,  approved,  and  the 
treasurer  ordered  topay  same  out  of  special  fund  subscribed  for 
the  purpose  in  accordance  with  authorization  given  at  meeting 
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held  April  17,  1916.  It  was  further  ordered  that  a copy  of  the 
invoice  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  as  follows: — 

Modeling  and  cutting  die  of  C.  E.  Dana  Medal.  . . . $200  00 
One  Silver  Medal  for  presentation  to  Mrs.  Dana.  ...  10  00 

Twenty-five  Bronze  Medals 37  50 

$247  50 

The  President  called  attention  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  would  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Program 
Committee.  Considerable  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Stevenson, 


Fig.  1.  Charles  E.  Dana,  1843-1914. 

' Col.  Harrison  and  Dr.  Fenton  expressed  confidence  that  much  of 
the  charm  of  the  meetings  would  be  lost  if  they  were  held  in  a place 
intended  for  the  pursuit  of  commercial  and  business  enterprise. 

After  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  the  next,  meeting  be 
held  at  the  Art  Club. 

At  the  end  of  the  business  meeting,  recess  was  taken  to  listen 
to  a very  interesting  address  by  President  Charles  J.  Cohen. 

He  recounted  the  impressions  and  observations  of  a Jewish 
traveler  in  his  passage  through  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  through  Egypt  at  some  period  during  the  twelfth  century. 
The  address  was  accompanied  by  lantern  slide  illustrations,  and 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present  (see  page  103). 
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December  18,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Philadelphia. 

The  members  present  (17):  Westcott  Bailey,  Major  David 
S.  B.  Chew,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Fenton,  James  Russell  Harris,  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison, 

F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth, 
David  Milne,  Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  A.  E.  Pfahler,  Eli 
Kirk  Price,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  Webster 
King  Wetherill. 

The  treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $34.81  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $287.47;  the  Investments  of  the  Society 
remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Norris,  Jr.  was  elected  resident  member. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  announced  the  following 
accessions  to  the  Society’s  library: — ten  paper  bound  books,  one 
pamphlet,  from  various  donors. 

President  Cohen  read  a letter  from  corresponding  member 
Philip  L.  Spalding  of  Boston,  which  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
bronze  medal  recently  struck  by  the  American  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company  which  he  presented  to  the  Society  for  its 
permanent  collection  in  Memorial  Hall. 

President  Cohen  also  presented  a copy  of  the  Allied  Relief 
Medal,  struck  by  the  Emergency  Aid  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  recess  was  taken  to  listen 
to  a very  interesting  address  by  Mr.  Sidney  George  Fisher  on  “The 
Indians  of  New  Jersey.” 

Mr.  Fisher  said  that  he  preferred  the  name  “ Stone  Age  Men” 
to  Indians  because  of  the  popular  misconception  of  the  Indian 
character.  He  traced  the  early  land  formation  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  the  vicinity  of  mouths  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Rivers,  explaining  the  character  of  the  soil  and  vegetation.  At- 
tention was  called  to  many  interesting  traits  of  these  Stone  Age  men 
who,  it  is  thought,  had  been  exterminated  largely  by  malarial  fever. 

January  15,  1917 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Philadelphia,  Widener  Building. 

Members  present  (14) : Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket, 

G.  Hamilton  Colket,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth, 
William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Charles  C.  Norris,  Jr., 
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Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  A.  E.  Pfahler,  Eli  K.  Price,  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  Joseph  R.  Wainwright. 

The  treasurer,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  reported  in  the  Permanent 
Fund  $34.81  and  in  the  General  Fund  $524.32;  the  investments  of 
the  Society  remain  unchanged. 

The  treasurer  then  submitted  his  report  on  the  Charles  E. 
Dana  Memorial  Medal  Fund,  and  asked  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  balance  on  hand. 

Contribution  and  interest  thereon $252.48 

Making  dies  and  twenty-five  bronze  medals. $237 . 50 

Making  one  silver  medal 10.00 

247.50 

Balance $4.98 

Treasurer  was  instructed  to  credit  same  to  the  General  Fund. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported  the 
addition  of  ninety-three  coins  and  medals  to  the  cabinet  during 
1916,  making  a total  of  5286  coins  and  medals  deposited  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Fairmount  Park. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  the  accessions 
to  the  Library  during  the  year  1916  were  forty-one  bound  books 
(31  bound  by  the  Society)  and  seven  pamphlets. 

The  Library  now  contains  2250  bound  books,  4274  paper 
books,  703  pamphlets,  and  7 maps. 

The  annual  election  of  Officers  and  Committees  was  held. 
(See  page  6.) 

Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  was  elected  a resident  member. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  further  reported  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  New  York,  asking  if  the  Society  would  sell  copies  of 
its  medals  to  outside  collectors  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  the 
Society  in  the  matter. 

After  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  curator  authority 
with  “power  to  act”  in  the  matter  of  the  price  to  be  charged  for 
the  medals,  as  well  as  authority  as  to  the  striking  of  Mickle  and 
Dana  Medals,  the  discussion  revealing  that  there  was  no  Mickle 
Medal  in  the  collection  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  then  stated  that  Mr.  G.  Hamilton 
Colket  had  some  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
and  work  of  the  Publication  Committee,  whereupon  the  said 
gentleman  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  better  results  would 
be  achieved  if  each  new  committee  be  appointed  immediately 
after  the  issuance  of  a proceeding  rather  than  the  year  of  the  publi- 
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cation,  stating  that  at  present  the  work  of  collecting  material 
for  each  publication  was  for  two  years  in  the  hands  of  a committee 
who  feeling  that  they  would  be  out  of  office  before  the  next  issue 
was  printed,  did  not  take  the  same  interest  as  would  the  committee 
who  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  book. 

A discussion  was  entered  into  and  the  matter  was  left  without 
any  definite  action  being  taken. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Shelton  on  “ Old  Fashioned 
Wind  Mills.” 

Mr.  Shelton  delivered  an  exceptionally  interesting  talk — 
profusely  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  of  mills  and  diagrams. 
The  types  characteristic  of  various  peoples  were  admirably 
differentiated  and  numerous  ingenious  mechanisms  and  devices 
explained.  The  talk  ended  in  a discussion  of  the  old  Stone  Mill 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  Mr.  Shelton  said  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  as  to  its  original  purpose,  some  maintaining  that 
it  was  a baptistry  built  by  Norsemen,  others  a wind  mill.  Having 
conducted  a special  investigation  of  his  own,  the  speaker  displayed 
strong  evidence  to  support  his  belief  that  the  structure  was  intended 
as  a wind  mill  and  did  service  as  such,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  first  Governor  of  Rhode  Island;  he  showed 
pictures  and  sketches  of  a mill,  now  standing  in  England  from 
which  Arnold  doubtless  received  his  inspiration,  he  having  been 
born  and  spent  his  childhood  in  its  vicinity.  See  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Vol.  187,  No.  2,  February,  1919,  page  171. 

February  19,  1917. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Art  Club. 

Members  present  (15):  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket, 
G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham, 
Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  David  Milne,  Richard  Peters, 
A.  E.  Pfahler,  Wilfred  F.  Schoff,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W. 
Townsend. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  recording  secretary  use  his  discretion  in 
sending  notices  of  meetings  to  corresponding  members,  who 
lived  in  nearby  places  and  might  be  likely  to  attend  meetings. 

The  Treasurer,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  reported  in  the  Perma- 
nent Fund  $51.05  and  in  the  General  Fund  $407.90;  the  invest- 
ments of  the  Society  remain  unchanged. 
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The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported  that 
he  had  purchased  from  Jos.  K.  Davison’s  Sons,  ten  each  of  the 
Dana  and  Mickle  medals  at  the  cost  of  $1.85  each  for  the  former 
and  $1.50  each  for  the  latter,  and  asked  at  what  price  the  medals 
should  be  sold.  It  was  agreed  that  the  price  should  be  $2.00  each. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  the  accession 
of  one  bound  and  five  paper  books. 

Mr.  William  W.  Longstreth,  of  the  Program  Committee, 
reported  that  a “Round  Table’’  meeting  was  being  planned  for 
April. 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Scattergood  was  elected  a resident  member. 

Mr.  T.  Louis  Comparette  announced  that  there  had  been 
struck  at  the  United  States  Mint,  McKinley  Memorial  Gold 
Dollars  dated  1916  and  1917,  of  each  of  which  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  a copy  to  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff  on  “Old  Travel  Ways 
in  Pennsylvania.’’ 

Mr.  Schoff  traced  by  means  of  maps,  reproductions  of  con- 
temporaneous prints,  newspaper  clippings  and  hand  bills,  and  by 
photographs,  the  progress  of  the  transportation  systems  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  their  Eastern  to  their  Western  terminus  at  Pittsburgh 
showing  how  canals  and  railroads  were  joined.  Attention  was 
called  also  to  the  fact  that  steam  navigation  on  the  Delaware  river 
antedated  the  Fulton  enterprise  on  the  Hudson. 

Unmistakable  evidence  was  shown  that  the  public  works  of 
the  early  1800’s  were  more  solidly  constructed  and  more  artistic- 
ally designed  than  many  which  are  of  more  modem  origin. 


March  19,  1917. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Walter  Wood  at 
his  residence,  1620  Locust  Street. 

Members  present  (20):  Westcott  Bailey,  Major  David  S.  B. 
Chew,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
T.  Louis  Comparette,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Roger  W.  Griswold, 
F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth, 
William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson, 
Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli  K.  Price,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W. 
Townsend,  Webster  King  Wetherill,  Walter  Wood. 

The  treasurer,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  reported  in  the  Permanent 
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Fund  $106.05  and  in  the  General  Fund  $318.78;  the  investments 
of  the  Society  remain  unchanged. 

Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported  having 
purchased  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Society  the  following  coins  of  the 
new  design: — 50-cent  piece,  1917;  25-cent  piece,  1917;  10-cent 
piece,  1916. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  accessions 
to  the  Society’s  library  of  fourteen  paper  books. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Smith  was  elected  a resident  member. 

Some  discussion  was  indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  members 
entertaining  the  Society.  The  President  explained  that  it  was 
entirely  optional  with  the  members,  and  that  while  members 
were  at  liberty  to  entertain  the  Society,  it  was  not  expected  of 
them,  nor  would  they  ever  be  asked  or  requested  to  do  so. 

Treasurer,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  announced  that  in  accordance 
with  a recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  the  Society  would  be  permitted  to 
subscribe  for  3-10  shares  of  the  said  stock  at  par  ($50,  per  share) 
and  asked  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  to  purchase 
7-10  additional  rights  or  to  sell  the  3-10. 

Upon  being  advised  by  the  Treasurer,  that  there  were  sufficient 
funds  in  the  Permanent  Fund,  it  was  “resolved  that  the  Treasurer 
be  instructed  to  subscribe  to  the  quota  of  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company  stock  to  which  the  Society  may  be  entitled 
and  to  purchase  such  additional  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  one  full  share.” 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  the  paper  on  “The  Formation  of  the  Calendar.”  Mr. 
Wood  treated  his  subject  in  a most  scholarly  way  touching  upon 
the  many  difficulties  which  attended  the  work  of  devising  a measure 
and  indicator  for  time.  It  was  conclusively  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  had  been  attacked  many  years  B.C.  and  that  the  basic 
principles  worked  out  by  those  ancient  peoples  had  stood  the 
test  of  time.  “The  proposed  calendar”  being  a modification  of 
the  one  now  in  use  was  explained,  as  were  the  many  advantages  of 
the  daylight  saving  plans  now  in  use  in  the  warring  nations  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Wood’s  paper  was  most  interesting  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  Society’s  thanks  and  congratulations  were  voted 
to  the  author.  (See  page  105.) 
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April  16,  1917. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League. 

Members  present  (20):  William  H.  Ashbrook,  Major  David 
S.  B.  Chew,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton 
Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Col.  Thomas 
Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott, 
Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Col. 
Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler, 
J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
John  W.  Townsend. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  reported  in  the 
Permanent  Fund  $111.05  and  in  the  General  Fund  $297.53;  the 
investments  of  the  Society  remain  unchanged. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported 
the  accession  to  the  Society’s  collection  of  six  medals  and  also 
submitted  the  following  interesting  evidence  on  the  question  of 
private  coinage  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: — 

“Penna.  Colonial  Cases,  Pennypacker,  page  32. 

“The  Proprietor  vs.  Chas.  Pickering,  et  al. 

“Aug.  24,  1683,  The  Governor  informed  the  board  that  it 
would  be  well  to  issue  a warrant. 

“Robert  Felton  swore  he  had  received  twenty-four  pounds  of 
‘bard  silver’  to  coin,  for  which  he  had  made  the  dies. 

“The  offense  of  Chas.  Pickering  and  his  associates  appears 
to  have  been  an  unauthorized  attempt  on  his  part  to  supply  the 
colony  with  a medium  of  exchange  of  an  intrinsic  value  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  coin  and  the  New  England  shillings. 
He  was  a lawyer  whose  name  has  since  been  borne  by  a branch 
of  the  Schuylkill  river  and  by  one  of  the  townships  of  Chester 
county  and  it  is  plain  that  his  technical  conviction  was  visited 
with  no  social  condemnation. 

“ Pickering  and  Sam  Buckley  were  fined  and  Felton  condemned 
to  the  stocks  for  one  day. 

“They  were  directed  to  redeem  the  coin  held  by  individuals 
and  melt  it. 

“No  specimens  are  known  to  exist  ’’ 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  reported  the 
accessions  are  one  volume  in  cloth,  six  in  paper  and  five 
pamphlets. 

The  Publication  Committee  submitted  a report  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  bi-ennially 
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instead  of  every  three  years.  After  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to 
continue  to  publish  the  proceedings  as  has  been  customary. 

Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket  presented  his  resignation  as  chairman 
of  the  Publication  Committee,  which  was  accepted  with  regret. 

Messrs.  Tristram  Coffin  Colket,  2nd,  and  Ernest  Spofford  were 
elected  resident  members. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  a recess  was  taken  to 
examine  the  exhibits  of  coins,  medals,  etc.,  brought  by  various 
members. 

Mr.  T.  Louis  Comparette  showed  an  interesting  collection  of 
German  war  medals  and  prison  camp  coinage. 

Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  offered  a collection  of  English 
and  American  war  medals,  also  a copy  of  the  famous  “Lusitania” 
Medal. 

Scrap  books  belonging  to  the  Society  presented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  containing  a very  comprehensive  collection 
of  envelopes  and  stationery  printed  during  our  Civil  War  were 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Longstreth. 

President  Cohen  exhibited  and  donated  to  the  Society,  several 
English  Jubilee  and  other  medals. 

Mr.  T.  Louis  Comparette  then  called  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  desirability  of  securing  a set  of  European  War  Medals  for 
its  collection  and  after  much  discussion  Mr.  Comparette  was 
requested  to  send  for  what  he  considered  a representative  selection 
to  be  exhibited  at  an  early  meeting  next  fall  when  a final  selection 
can  be  made.  (See  page  245). 

When  question  of  payment  therefore  was  raised,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  contributions  be  asked  for  and  several  members 
subscribed  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  John  W,  Townsend  passed  around  some  examples  of  the 
early  paper  currency  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  David  Milne  called  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  fact 
that  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Society  would 
occur  next  December  and  moved  that  the  Program  Committee 
be  instructed  to  plan  a proper  celebration  thereof.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

June  1,  1917. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  June 
1,  1917,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  David  Milne. 

Members  present  (19) : Charles  J.  Cohen,  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
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G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  John  Gribbel,  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  David  Milne,  H.  E.  Gillingham,  Howard  Longstreth, 
W.  W.  Longstreth,  Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Richard  Peters, 
Eli  Kirk  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Ernest 
Spofford,  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W. 
Townsend. 

Guests  present  (5):  Messrs.  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  Bryant, 
Judge  Gest,  Major  Bartlette  and  Dr.  Stout;  assembled  at  the 
Union  League  at  ten  o’clock  and  proceeded  by  automobiles  to 
Bartram’s  Garden,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  where  Mr.  Milne 
read  a description  of  the  house  and  grounds.  The  members 
inspected  the  mansion  and  wandered  over  the  botanical  garden. 

The  party  then  went  to  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  at  Ess- 
ington,  on  the  Delaware  River,  where  an  address  was  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  Darrach,  on  the  “Early  Settlements.”  Mr.  Darrach 
said  that  the  Dutch  had  trading  posts  on  the  Delaware  River  as 
early  as  1623.  The  Swedes  settled  in  1636  and  one  of  their  chief 
centres  was  Tinicum  Island  where  the  Yacht  Club  is  located. 
Governor  Printz  had  his  residence  near  the  site  of  the  Club  House 
and  the  Swedish  Church  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  An 
active  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  and  as  many  as 
30,000  beaver  skins  were  shipped  in  one  year.  After  the  founding 
of  Philadelphia  the  Swedish  settlers  mostly  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Swanson  Street  and  River  and  the  bell  of  the 
church  which  had  been  brought  from  Europe,  was  recast  and 
hung  in  Gloria  Dei,  built  in  1700,  where  it  now  hangs.  This  bell, 
with  the  stone  step,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Church  and 
is  now  used  by  the  Club,  are  the  only  relics  now  remaining. 

Mr.  Sydney  George  Fisher  was  asked  to  speak  and  describe 
the  growth  of  the  mud  islands  in  the  lower  Delaware  made  by 
deposits  of  the  tides.  He  said  that  the  Swedish  settlements,  while 
mostly  made  on  the  meadows  along  the  river,  had  also  extended 
inland  and  that  Swedes  had  made  trading  trips  to  the  interior  of 
the  State. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  “Roslyn  Manor,”  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Milne,  where  a repast  was  served. 

“Stenton  Mansion”  was  next  visited,  where  the  Society  was 
received  by  a committee  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  who  have  charge 
of  the  house  and  grounds,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Chew  and  Miss  Morris. 

By  invitation  of  Mrs.  Chew,  the  members  were  invited  to 
visit  the  “Cliveden,”  the  summer  residence  of  Chief  Justice  Chew, 
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noted  in  Revolutionary  annals.  Major  Chew  described  the 
battle  of  Germantown  and  Mrs.  Chew  showed  the  gentlemen 
present  the  interior  of  the  elegant  mansion. 

November  19,  1917. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen, 
at  Carpenters’  Hall,  320  Chestnut  Street. 

Members  present  (19):  Major  David  S.  B.  Chew,  Charles 
J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Harrold  E. 
Gillingham,  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim, 
Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Col. 
Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Garrett  L.  Reilly, 
Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
Ernest  Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $49.96  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $396.70. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  above  mentioned,  the  Treasurer 
has  on  deposit  in  the  Western  Saving  Fund  the  sum  of  $150.  for 
the  purchase  of  War  Medals. 

The  investments  of  the  Society  have  been  increased  by  the 
purchase  of  one  share  of  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  but 
otherwise  remain  unchanged. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported 
the  accessions  of  twelve  pieces  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Society.  He 
also  read  a clipping  from  a recent  issue  of  one  of  our  daily  news- 
papers in  which  request  was  made  that  examples  of  all  printed 
matter,  medals,  etc.,  relating  to  allied  activities  in  the  war,  be  sent 
to  the  London  Museum.  Mr.  Langenheim  urged  upon  the 
members  the  desirability  of  making  such  a collection  for  the 
Society. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Europe- 
an war  medals,  purchase  of  which  was  authorized  at  the  last 
meeting,  the  Curator,  Mr.  Langenheim,  stated  that  the  medals  had 
been  received  at  Memorial  Hall  and  transferred  from  there  to 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Comparette,  in  whose  hands  they  now  were. 
“It  is  hoped,’’  he  added,  “that  they  will  be  ready  for  display  at 
the  Sixtieth  anniversary  next  month.  ’’ 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  the  accessions 
of  the  Library  of  the  Society  from  April  1 to  October  31,2  bound 
books,  five  pamphlets  and  seventy-five  paper  books,  received 
from  five  individuals  and  twenty-one  institutions. 

The  following  Memorial  was  read: 
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“Joseph  Reeves  Wainwright. 

“Member,  1910. 

“Bom  April  4,  1842.  Died  July  7,  1917. 

“Joseph  Reeves  Wainwright,  was  born  in  the  lower  part  of 
Arch  Street,  and  died  at  his  country  residence  “ Highfields,’’ 
Ardmore,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

“ For  some  time  he  had  suffered  from  hardening  of  the  arter- 
ies. Interment  was  made  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  James  the  Less, 
Falls  of  Schuylkill. 

“Mr.  Wainwright  was  descended  from  old  Philadelphia 
families.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  Wainwright,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  who  was  engaged 
in  business  for  many  years  as  an  importer  at  Second  and  Arch 
Streets,  under  the  name  of  Wainwright  & Company. 

“Joseph  Reeves  Wainwright’s  mother  was  descended  from 
some  of  the  oldest  families  of  New  Jersey.  She  was  Mary  Wood 
Reeves.  One  of  her  ancestors,  Richard  Wood,  settled  in  Wood- 
bury in  1681.  The  Wood  family  came  from  Bury,  Lancashire, 
England,  and  the  settlement  became  known  as  Woodbury,  being 
named  after  them.  The  Wainwrights  came  originally  from 
Chester,  England,  two  years  later  than  the  first  expedition  of 
William  Penn,  and  the  family  has  been  an  important  one  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  since  that  time. 

“Mr.  Wainwright  received  his  early  education  at  the  Friends’ 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  then  entered  the  importing  house  of 
Price,  Ferris  & Company,  where  he  remained  a short  time,  leaving 
that  firm  to  join  his  brothers,  Clement  R.  and  Israel  R.  Wain- 
wright with  whom  he  went  into  partnership  as  importers  and 
dealers  in  teas  and  groceries.  From  January,  1864,  to  December, 
1885,  when  he  retired  Mr.  Wainwright  gave  his  attention  to  this 
business. 

“He  was  the  founder  of  the  Penn  Chemical  Works  and  for 
many  years  its  president.  The  business  was  organized  in  August, 
1882.  Through  his  foresight  and  business  acumen,  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  plant  several  times  and  it  became  one  of 
the  most  important  chemical  works  in  the  United  States  with 
extensive  trade  with  foreign  countries.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1904. 

“He  took  a deep  interest  in  historical  and  genealogical  sub- 
jects, and  gave  much  attention  to  outdoor  sports.  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  Adirondack  Club,  Merion  Cricket  Club,  Phila- 
delphia Gun  Club,  West  Island  Fishing  Club  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  He  also  belonged  to  a number  of 
Social  Clubs,  including  the  Philadelphia  Club  and  the  Art  Club. 

For  a number  of  years,  Mr.  Wainwright  resided  at  1627 
Spruce  Street,  and  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Clement,  at 
1635  Spruce  Street.  He  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary  Bankson  King,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Hetty  Taylor,  of 
1522  Walnut  Street.  She  died  in  1896,  leaving  two  sons,  F.  King 
Wainwright,  and  Clement  R.  Wainwright,  who  survive  their 
father.  Mr.  Wainwright  also  leaves  six  grandchildren.  His 
second  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Laura  Lloyd  widow  of  George 
M.  Coates. 

“Of  broad  mental  cultivation  and  widely  travelled,  Mr. 
Wainwright  was  an  agreeable  companion  who  had  many  friends 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  admired.” 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a recess  was  then  taken  to  listen 
to  the  address  of  President  Cohen  on  “The  Origin  of  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  with  incidents  of  the  neighborhood.” 

President  Cohen’s  paper  chronicled  in  a most  interesting  way 
the  early  ownership  and  occupants  of  the  various  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carpenters’  Hall,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of 
individuals  concerned.  He  described  the  first  continental  con- 
gress and  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  many  who  were  there 
present.  (See  page  123). 

December  17,  1917. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  by  invitation  of  Col. 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  at  his  residence,  1520  Locust  Street. 

Members  present  (27):  Major  David  S.  B.  Chew,  Charles 
J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis 
Comparette,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Col. 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  W.  Lewis, 
J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  Longstreth, 
David  Milne,  Edward  T.  Newell,  Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson, 
Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly, 
John  Reilly,  Jr.,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Benjamin  H.  Smith, 
Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  Web- 
ster King  Wetherill,  as  also  a number  of  guests. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported 
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accessions  to  the  Society  of  three  medals  and  several  hundred  war 
medals  and  camp  currency  just  received  and  of  which  as  yet  a 
list  had  not  been  made.  A portion  of  the  consignment  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  rest 
would  be  on  view  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  accessions 
of  sixteen  paper  covers  from  five  societies. 

President  Cohen  then  presented  the  following  resolution  of 
thanks  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Carpenters’  Company,  which 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 

“Resolved  that  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia  desires  to  extend  to  the  Officers,  Managing  Com- 
mittee and  the  Reception  Committee  of  the  Carpenters’  Company 
of  Philadelphia  its  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  courtesies  extended 
in  granting  the  use  of  their  Hall  for  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
the  19th  November,  1917. 

“The  members  and  guests  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  building  and  expressed  great  gratification 
that  the  Carpenters’  Company  had  preserved  through  more  than 
two  centuries  their  historic  structure,  a treasure  alike  to  City  and 
Nation.” 

G .Hamilton  Colket  then  stated  that  in  his  belief  the  trans- 
action entered  into  by  the  Society  in  its  purchase  of  war  medals, 
etc.,  from  one  Schulman  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  came  under  the 
classification  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  that  the  amount 
owed  should  be  paid  over  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Colket  read  various  passages  from  the  law 
in  support  of  his  contention. 

Much  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  various  phases  of  the 
transaction  and  provisions  and  intent  of  the  law  were  touched 
upon,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  advice  of  the  War  Trade 
Board  should  be  sought,  and  to  this  end  Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  moved 
as  follows: — 

“That  the  Secretary  notify  the  War  Trade  Board  of  the 
purchase  of  the  medals  from  one  J.  Schulman  of  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  giving  the  date  of  the  purchase,  and  asking  for  a license 
to  make  payment  to  the  seller  therefor.” 

Which  motion  was  seconded  and  when  remarks  were  called 
for,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket  moved  to  amend  that  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  be  notified  and  asked  for  his  ruling.  This 
motion  was  duly  seconded  and  passed,  and  when  the  original 
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motion  was  put  to  vote  it  also  passed,  and  the  Secretary  in- 
stmcted  to  correspond  with  both  War  Trade  Board  and  Alien 
Property  Custodian. 

Mr.  T.  Louis  Comparette  then  called  attention  to  another 
“unhappy  side”  to  the  transaction,  to  wit:  That,  the  order  for 
medals  was  sent  without  a concrete  idea  as  to  number  or  price 
and  that  the  dealer,  Schulman,  had  placed  a liberal  interpretation 
upon  one  phrase  of  the  letter  with  the  result  that  more  pieces  were 
sent  than  contemplated,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  shipment 
considerably  beyond  the  amount  of  funds  collected  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Com.parette  emphasized  the  great  historical  value  of 
all  the  pieces,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  collection  was  even  yet 
far  from  complete,  and  urged  the  desirability  of  making  every 
effort  to  retain  all  pieces  now  in  hand  and  added  that  it  was 
especially  desirable  to  finance  this  collection  because  of  their  hav- 
ing come  in  free  of  duty  due  to  their  being  intended  for  museum 
display. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  Mr.  Henry 
Brazier  as  a resident  member. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  then  presented  a copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  held  December  28,  1857,  which 
were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Colket,  duly 
seconded  and  passed,  they  were  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

“Minutes 

“Philadelphia,  December  28th,  1857, 

“Monday  Evening 

“In  pursuance  of  a notice  issued  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Coffin,  the  following  gentlemen  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Coffin,  1015  Clinton  Street;  Mr.  Arthur  Coffin, 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  Mr.  John  Bohlen,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Fulton, 
Mr.  J.  Ledyard  Hodge,  Dr.  Mark  W.  Collet  and  Alfred  B.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  called  on  to  preside,  and  Mr.  Taylor  to  act  as 
Secretary  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Coffin,  upon  taking  the  Chair,  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing a Numismatic  Society. 

“It  was  deemed  proper  and  desirable  by  those  present  that 
such  a society  should  be  formed. 

“By  request,  Mr.  Taylor  read  to  the  meeting  the  rough  draft 
of  a Constitution  and  By-Laws,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
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views  of  those  present  on  matters  relative  thereto.  The  subject 
was  discussed  fully,  and  referred  to  a Committee,  with  directions 
to  frame  a Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  Society.  The 
chairman  appointed  Mr.  Mickley,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Collet,  to 
act  as  the  committee. 

“On  motion  the  chairman  appointed  the  same  committee  to 
report  nominations  for  officers  for  the  Society. 

“It  was  on  motion  resolved,  that  when  this  meeting  shall 
adjourn,  it  shall  adjourn  to  meet  on  Friday  afternoon  next, 
January  1st,  at  four  o’clock,  at  the  house  of  A.  B.  Taylor,  comer 
Walnut  and  Ninth  Streets. 

“On  motion  adjourned. 

“A.  B.  Taylor, 
“Secretary  Pro-Tern." 

(See  pages  52  and  257). 

Before  introducing  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  President 
Cohen,  after  calling  attention  to  this  being  the  Sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Society,  read  the  following  brief  retrospect  of  the 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Fiftieth  anniversary. 

December  17,  1917. 

“Our  Fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  January  of 
1908,  the  Society  meeting  at  the  residence  of  John  F.  Lewis,  Esq., 
1914  Spmce  Street.  The  members  and  friends  were  entertained 
most  hospitably.  President  Charles  E.  Dana  delivered  an  ad- 
mirable address  summarizing  with  wit  and  ability  the  origin  of  the 
society,  the  many  changes  through  which  it  had  gone,  commenting 
upon  the  men  in  the  past  who  have  added  to  its  success  by  their 
genius  and  ability  and  indicating  that  on  the  next  period  of  an 
anniversary  celebration  many  of  those  present  would  reach  the 
mile-stone  and  others  would  fall  by  the  way.  Unhappily,  Presi- 
dent Dana  who  meant  so  much  to  the  Society  and  to  all  of  us 
personally  has  not  survived;  it  is  certain  he  would  have  us  look 
on  the  bright  side  and  although  lamenting  his  absence  we  may 
join  in  words  of  encomium  recognizing  his  brilliant  qualities. 
We  have  commemorated  his  leadership  by  striking  a medal 
bearing  his  features;  this  will  serve  as  a permanent  reminder  to 
us  and  to  our  successors  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

“The  lapse  of  ten  years  seems  but  a moment  yet  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  records.  Another  officer  to  have 
left  us  is  John  T.  Morris,  Vice-President  at  the  time  of  his  death 
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and  a former  President.  Mr.  Morris  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  organization  and  contributed  frequently  to  the 
exhibits  and  addresses ; it  is  of  interest  to  us  to  know  and  a 
satisfaction  to  all  Philadelphians  that  his  exceptional  collection  of 
coins,  has  been  permanently  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

“Other  men  good  and  true  we  have  lost  in  the  decade;  their 
memory  is  cherished  and  their  good  deeds  recorded  in  our  annals. 
We  have  accessions  to  our  membership  also  men  good  and  true 
who  will  share  with  us  the  privileges  of  Numismatics  and  the 
delights  of  Antiquarian  research. 

“In  the  year  1916  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  six  meetings  of 
the  year  at  such  public  halls  or  clubs  as  might  be  available,  the 
gratuitous  use  of  several  having  been  tendered  to  the  Society. 
This  course  was  adopted  so  that  members  might  feel  free  to 
participate  without  responsibility  as  to  their  personal  share  in  the 
entertainment. 

“The  hope  may  be  expressed  that  at  sometime  either  in  the 
near  or  distant  future  it  may  be  possible  to  erect  a hall  that  we 
may  call  our  own;  failing  that,  we  may  have  the  ability  to  secure 
permanent  quarters  in  a fire-proof  building  in  which  could  be 
shown  our  own  collections  of  coins  and  books  now  housed  re- 
spectively in  Memorial  Hall  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  where,  however,  they  are  well  placed  and 
for  the  generous  care  of  the  collections  we  are  deeply  grateful  to 
both  organizations. 

“The  survey  of  the  addresses  given  during  the  past  decade 
gives  assurance  of  a collection  of  historical  matter  of  a high  order 
and  of  permanent  value  and  this  resume  should  not  close  without 
an  expression  of  full  appreciation  to  guests  and  members  who 
have  contributed  in  this  excellent  manner  to  our  permanent 
records. 

“With  an  earnest  desire  for  continued  prosperity,  we  greet 
the  forthcoming  entrance  of  the  Society  into  its  sixtieth  year.’’ 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  a paper  entitled  “Nicholas  Biddle’s  Journey  in  Greece 
in  1806,’’  read  by  Professor  William  N.  Bates,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  paper.  Professor  Bates  quoted  frequently  from  the 
journal  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  whose  chronicle  is  of  intense  historic 
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interest.  “ It  is  particularly  valuable,  says  Professor  Bates,  because 
it  records  the  observations  of  one  of  the  first  American  travelers 
to  visit  Greece,  and  for  the  high  tribute  which  the  author  pays 
to  his  instructors  whose  teachings  engendered  in  him  the  violent 
interest  which  prompted  his  pilgrimage."  (See  page  167.) 

Major  Chew  moved  and  it  was  seconded  and  unanimously 
passed  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  be  extended  to 
Professor  Bates  for  his  most  interesting  paper. 

Reference  having  been  made  in  Professor  Bates’  paper  to  the 
removal  of  Greek  statues  by  Lord  Elgin  of  England,  President 
Cohen  said  that  while  this  action  had  been  severely  criticised, 
many  believed  that  Lord  Elgin’s  motives  were  of  the  best,  since 
the*  soldiers  of  the  period  were  wont  to  use  statues  for  targets 
and  that  their  preservation  could  only  be  assured  by  removal. 

President  Cohen  then  introduced  corresponding  member 
Edward  T.  Newell,  President  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  of  New  York,  who  honored  us  for  the  first  time  with  his 
presence.  Mr.  Newell  very  graciously  presented  his  felicitations 
upon  the  occasion  of  our  Sixtieth  Anniversary  and  wished  us  a 
prosperous  future.  His  Society  he  informed  us,  was  to  celebrate 
their  Sixtieth  Anniversary  in  April  next,  and  he  extended  to  us 
an  invitation  to  be  present. 

January  21,  1918. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  January  21,  1918, 
at  the  Union  League. 

Members  present  (15):  Henry  Bartol  Brazier,  Charles  J. 
Cohen,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Charles 
C.  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William 
W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler, 
Garret  L.  Reilly,  Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W. 
Townsend. 

The  Treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $100.63  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $397.20;  the  investments  of  the  Society 
remain  unchanged. 

In  the  absence  of  Librarian  C.  Howard  Colket,  the  secretary 
read  his  report  as  follows: 

Accessions — 17  bound  books  of  which  12  were  bound  by  the 
Society  at  a cost  of  $9.60;  121  paper  covered  books,  1 1 pamphlets. 
Total  number  of  bound  books  is  2263,  paper  covered  books  4156, 
pamphlets  721,  maps  7,  Grand  total  7147. 
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The  Secretary  reported  on  the  membership  of  the  Society 
as  follows: 

Jan.  17,  1916  Jan.  21,  1918 

Honorary  members 5 4 

Resident  members 52  53 

Corresponding  members 60  68 


Total  membership 117  125 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  presented 
his  annual  report  and  reported  accessions  of  28  pieces  to  the 
collection  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1917. 

Mr.  Abel  Proctor  Wetherill  was  elected  a resident  member. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  committees  was  held 
(see  page  7). 

The  following  memorial  was  read: 


“Westcott  Bailey, 

“Member,  1880, 

“Curator  of  Antiquities  1909-1917,  died  suddenly  aged  71  years 
at  the  Camp  of  Walter  Lippincott  in  the  Adirondacks  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1917.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church 
of  St.  James  the  Less  and  interment  was  made  at  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery.  Wescott  Bailey  was  the  son  of  Eli  Westcott  Bailey, 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  firm  of  Bailey  & Company  after- 
wards Bailey,  Banks  and  Biddle,  jewelers  and  silversmiths.  He 
was  associated  with  the  firm  for  some  years,  ultimately  resigning 
to  engage  on  his  own  account  in  the  sale  of  gems  and  precious 
stones,  from  which  business  he  retired  after  a lapse  of  three  or 
four  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Art  Club 
and  Bachelors  Barge  Club  in  which  organizations  his  charming 
personality  made  him  many  friends.  Social  by  disposition  he 
was  a welcome  addition  to  numerous  circles  in  which  his  com- 
panionship was  valued.” 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  on  “The  Civilization  of  Crete  in  Prehistoric 
Times,”  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Luce  of  the  University  Museum.  Dr. 
Luce  told  in  a most  interesting  way  of  the  excavations  in  Crete 
and  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides  many  objects  of  great 
historic  value  which  had  been  found  there  and  the  sites  from 
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which  they  came.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous Minoan  periods  were  easily  traeeable  through  these  discov- 
eries, more  easily  in  faet  than  in  many  places  upon  the  con- 
tinent. (See  page  185). 

February  18,  1918. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
on  February  18,  1918. 

Members  present  (17):  Henry  Bartol  Brazier,  Charles  J. 
Cohen,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Harrold 
E.  Gillingham,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim, 
Howard  W.  Lewis,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth, 
Richard  Peters,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  John  M.  Scott, 
Ernest  Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend,  Walter  Wood. 

Mr.  Harrold  Gillingham  presented  the  Society  with  a photo- 
graph of  No.  1015  Clinton  Street,  the  house  in  which  the  Society 
was  formed  in  the  year  1857,  then  the  home  of  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Coffin.  (Fig.  2 ) (See  pages  47  and  257.) 

Curator,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported  that  he  had  received  for 
the  Society  from  fellow  member  Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrison  a pam- 
phlet entitled  “ The  Commemorative  Medal  in  the  Service  of  Ger- 
many,” by  G.  F.  Hill,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and 
Medals,  British  Museum. 

Messrs.  Albert  Kelsey  and  James  K,  Fahnestock  were  elected 
resident  members. 

President  Cohen  announced  the  gift  of  two  medals  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Albert  M.  Cohen, 
U.  vS.  N.  The  medals  were  greatly  admired  by  the  members 
present  and  the  Seeretary  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  Howard  Longstreth  favored  a closer  affiliaton  with  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  of  New  York  and  said  that  recently 
he  paid  a visit  'to  their  building  and  had  a very  pleasant  talk 
with  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Newell,  their  president,  and  John  Reilly, 
Jr.  They  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  our  Society - utilize 
their  facilities  and  they  are  most  desirous  of  having  a number  of 
our  members  attend  their  Sixtieth  Anniversary  meeting  in  April. 

A4r.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  said  that  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  own  their  building  and  that  they  have  therein  the 
largest  collection  of  “Coins  of  the  far  East”  since  their  treasurer, 
Mr.  John  Reilly,  Jr.,  purehased  the  Henry  A.  Ramden  collection 
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Fig.  2.  House  in  which  Society  was  founded.  (See  pages  47  and  52.) 
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and  combined  it  with  his  own.  The  Edward  T.  Newell  collection 
of  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  next  to  the  largest  of  this  class  in  the 
world,  is  there;  and  they  have  on  a two-year  loan  from  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  collection  of  gold  coins 
and  medals,  one  of  the  finest  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Their  collection  of  war  medals,  insignia  and  decorations  probably 
is  unexcelled  in  this  country  and  is  well  arranged  in  glass  frames, 
swinging  on  pillars,  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible,  and  makes  a 
wonderful  showing.  Visitors  are  welcome  and  some  of  the  staff 
always  are  in  attendance  and  take  plesaure  in  showing  to  students, 
numismatists  or  others  any  thing  in  which  they  may  be  interested, 
concluding  his  remarks  by  saying  that  it  is  well  worth  the  trip 
to  their  hall  to  see  their  many  numismatic  prizes. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded  and  passed,  it  was  resolved  that 
as  an  expression  of  fraternal  feeling  and  esteem,  one  each  of  all 
medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  past  presidents  of  The 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  be  presented 
to  the  American  Numismatic  Society  of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  on  “Girard  College,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Biddle. 

President  Cohen  in  presenting  the  speaker  of  the  evening 
said:  “It  again  becomes  a very  agreeable  duty  to  comment  on 
the'  great  advantage  we  possess  in  the  presence  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  in  earlier  years  were  dominant  in 
the  formation  of  the  community  and  its  many  activities.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  ancestor  of  our  present  guest,  who  himself 
devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  and  enlightenment 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  A cordial  welcome  is  asked  for  Mr.  Edward 
Biddle.” 

Mr.  Biddle’s  address  was  most  interesting  and  informing  and 
the  main  portion  of  its  dealing  with  the  construction  of  Girard 
College  was  from  memoranda  left  by  Nicholas  Biddle  the  Chair- 
man of  its  Building  Committee.  This  original  material,  never 
published  and  hitherto  unused,  constituted  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  college.  (See  page  199), 

Among  the  guests  present  the  Society  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Steward  of  Girard  Col- 
lege. The  President,  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  spoke  of  a fine 
compliment  paid  to  the  architecture  of  the  Main  Building  by  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  and  referred  to  a visit  made  to  the  college 
by  a delegation  of  French  architects  who  came  to  this  city  im- 
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mediately  after  the  close  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
Dr.  Herrick  said  that  his  predescessor  in  office,  Adam  H.  Fetterolf, 
told  him  that  these  men  walked  about  the  building  and  viewed 
it  from  several  angles,  after  which  they  came  to  him  with  the 
following  statement:  “We  had  supposed  that  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  in  Paris  was  the  finest  type  of  Greek  architecture  in 
the  world  until  we  saw  this  building.  But  having  seen  this 
building,  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  it  isn’t.” 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Gold  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and  paid  a glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  College,  its  founder  and  its  trustees.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  he  owed  his  measure  of  success  in  life  to  the  train- 
ing received  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  under-estimate  the 
silent  influence  of  the  exterior  architecture  of  the  Main  Building 
in  the  formation  of  character. 

Mr.  John  W.  Townsend  suggested  that  the  white  marble  used 
in  the  construction  of  Girard  College  probably  came  from  the 
quarry  in  Chester  County  at  what  now  is  Whitford  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

March  18,  1918. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Racquet  Club  on 
March  18,  1918. 

Members  present  (20) : Henry  Bartel  Brazier,  Charles  J. 
Cohen,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  Roger  W.  Griswold,  Thomas  Skel- 
ton Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Richard  Peters, 
Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  John  M.  Scott, 
Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John 
W.  Townsend,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  secretary  read  a letter,  dated  New  York,  March  2,  1918, 
from  Mr.  Edward  T.  Newell,  President  of  The  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  in  which  Mr.  Newell  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  three  medals  from  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a letter  from  fellow  member  Mr 
James  Russell  Harris,  dated  Aviation  Field  No.  2,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  February  18,  1918. 

Upon  inquiry  if  any  other  members  of  the  Society  were  in 
active  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  replied  that  the 
Evening  Bulletin  of  March  13,  1918,  published  a portrait  of 
fellow  member  First  Lieutenant  Tristram  C.  Colket,  2d,  and 
stated  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  assigned  to 
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the  313th  Infantry  at  Camp  Meade.  Upon  motion  duly  seconded 
and  unanimously  passed  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey 
the  cordial  greetings  and  appreciation  of  the  Society  to  the  absent 
members.  (See  page  2.) 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  reported  in  the 
Permanent  Fund  $110.63  and  in  the  General  Fund  $561.58; 
the  investments  of  the  Society  remain  unchanged.  The  Medal 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  war  medals  amounts  to  the  sum-  of 
$460.00. 

Curator  Mr.  Langenheim  reported  that  he  had  forwarded 
three  medals,  those  of  former  presidents  Mickley,  Price  and 
Dana,  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society  of  New  York.  Four 
medals  of  past  presidents  of  the  Society  had  been  struck  (see  page 
000),  but  his  records  indicated  that  the  New  York  Society  received 
a Brinton  medal,  March  3,  1911,  and  also  reported  an  accession  of 
ope  piece  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Society.  y 

; In  response  to  an  inquiry.  Curator,  Mr.  Langenheim  said, 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  German  war  medals  and  tokens  would 
amount  to  about  $558. 

Messrs.  Edwin  Swift  Balch  and  Thomas  Willing  Balch  were 
elected  resident  members. 

Mr.  Longstreth  stated  that  the  necessary  legislation  re- 
specting United  States  war  medals  had  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  medals  in  the  form  of  a plain  cross  were  being  struck 
at  the  Mint  in  this  cit3'-. 

Questioned  if  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  Society  were  cata7 
logued,  the  Curator  replied  that  they  were  catalogued  and  num- 
bered. * Questioned  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  the  cata- 
logue, in  volume  28  of  the  proceedings,  he  stated  that  as  , the 
number  of  pieces  was  5314,  there  would  probably  be  more  cata- 
logues’than  proceedings.  The  matter  was  left  to  the  judgement 
of  •> the  ^Committee  on  Publication. 

At  the'^close  of  the  business  meeting,  a recess  was  taken  to  listen 
to.  ^n  address  entitled  “Glimpses,  During  the  Revolution,  of 
Mqd^rn  and  Prehistoric  Yucatan,”  by  fellow  member,  Mr.  Albert 
l^elsey.  (See  page  215).  In  presenting  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey, 
President  Cohen  said: 

‘‘During  the  Revolutionary  War  a noted  Frenchman,  Pierre 
Charles  I’Enfant,  accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  on  his 
visit  to  America.  Entering  our  army  he  attained  the  rank  of 
Captain  of  Engineers  and  did  valiant  service.  Later  he  was 
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commissioned  to  lay  out  the  City  of  Washington  and  his  plan 
to-day  is  the  basis  of  the  splendor  of  the  Nation’s  Capital.  One 
of  its  finest  embellishments  is  the  Pan-American  building  recently 
created  and  completed  by  a distinguished  architect  and  artist,  a 
Philadelphian  and  a fellow  member  who  honors  us  to-night,  and 
whom  I am  privileged  to  present  to  you.” 

The  address  was  decidedly  instructive  and  altogether  charm- 
ing. Among  the  lantern  slides  were  one  or  two  reproductions  of 
aboriginal  art  never  before  shown  in  this  countr}^  and  the  address 
was  further  illustrated  by  exhibits  consisting  largely  of  present- 
day  Mayan  wearing  apparel.  The  prehistoric  background  was 
enlivened  by  Mr.  Kelsey’s  vivid  narrative  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences while  in  Merida  and  other  towns  of  Yucatan  during  the 
Revolution. 

April  15,  1918. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League. 

Members  present  (21):  Thomas  Willing  Balch,  H.  Bartol 
Brazier,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Com- 
parette,  James  F.  Fahenstock,  Roger  W.  Griswold,  Harrold  E. 
Gillingham,  James  Russell  Harris,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison, 
F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth, 
David  Milne,  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly, 
Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 

4. 

John  W.  Townsend. 

The  Treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $230  and  in 
the  General  Fund  $497.04;  the  investments  of  the  Society  remain 
unchanged.  The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  purchase  $200  worth 
of  Liberty  Bonds  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  The  Medal  Fund  for 
the  purchase  of  war  medals  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $460.00. 

The  Librarian  reported  accessions  of  one  bound  book  and 
four  paper  books;  he  also  reported  the  death  of  Corresponding 
Member  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
would  like  permission  to  strike  from  the  exchange  list  the  name 
of  the  Numismatische  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  the  only  enemy 
alien  society  on  our  list,  which  was  granted.  ' 

Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported  accessions 
of  five  pieces  to  the  collection  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Mclnnes  was  elected  a resident  member. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  David  Milne  duly  seconded  and  unaniT 
mously  passed,  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Boston,  was  elected  a Corresponding  Member. 
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In  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  the  Secretary- 
read  the  following  communication  from  him: 

“Dear  Mr.  Spofford: 

“As  I will  not  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 
may  I ask  you  to  read  the  enclosed?  I hope  no  action  will  be 
taken  until  the  November  meeting  as  there  is  no  hurry. 

“If  there  is  a sufficient  balance  in  the  permanent  fund,  will 
you  suggest  the  purchase  of  a Liberty  Bond?  I think  there  is 
about  $150  in  this  fund. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“(Signed)  C.  Howard  Colket.” 

“To  the  members  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia : 

“It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  Society  for  a nominating 
committee  appointed  by  the  president  to  nominate  officers  and 
all  members  of  the  different  committees  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  report  of  this  committee  is  read  at  the  annual  meeting, 
the  election  taking  place  at  the  same  meeting.  This  custom  has 
the  sanction  of  neither  the  constitution  or  by-laws  of  the  Society, 
consequently  if  the  members  should  wish  to  change  the  procedure 
no  alterations  in  either  would  be  required.  This  practise  of 
placing  upon  a special  committee  the  onus  of  selecting  the  officers 
has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  members  of  their  inherent  right  to 
express  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  action  of  their  officers 
as  might  be  done  if  the  nominations  were  made  by  members. 
For  although  a member  has  the  right  to  make  nominations  in 
opposition  to  the  report  of  the  committee  as  a matter  of  fact  no 
such  nominations  are  made  for  obvious  reasons.  A healthy  rivalry 
in  nominations  and  elections  stimulates  the  interest  of  the  members, 
who,  under  the  present  system  may  feel — and  very  justly — that 
they  have  very  little  say  in  the  matter.  If  the  above  appeals 
favorably  to  the  members  I would  suggest  that  at  the  meeting  in 
December  nominations  for  officers  be  made  by  the  members  and 
the  notice  for  the  meeting  should  state  that  such  action  will  be 
taken.  Further,  that  the  notice  for  the  January  meeting  should 
state  that  the  election  of  officers  will  be  held  and  that  the  annual 
reports  will  be  read.  In  the  third  place  I would  suggest  that  all 
committees  be  appointed  by  the  incoming  president. 

“(Signed)  C.  Howard  Colket. 

“April  10,  1918.” 
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Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  moved  that  discussion  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket’s  communication  be  deferred 
until  the  November  meeting,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Colket’s 
request;  which  motion  being  duly  seconded  was  unanimously 
passed. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
hear  an  address  by  Herman  V.  Ames,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  American 
Constitutional  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  “Some 
Peculiar  Laws  and  Customs  of  Colonial  Days.”  (See  “Pro- 
ceedings Penna.  Society  Order  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America.”) 
In  presenting  Dr.  Ames,  President  Cohen  said: 

“It  is  a truism  that  a university  adds  greatly  to  the  intel- 
lectual’condition  of  the  residents  of  the  city  wherein  it  is  situated. 
Each  one  of  its  staff  has  his  part  to  play  in  this  advancement  and 
our  guest  to-night  is  an  important  factor  in  that  movement.  It 
is  therefore  a privilege  to  present  to  you  Dr,  Ames,  professor  of 
American  Constitutional  History.” 

The  address  proved  most  interesting,  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. Dr.  Ames’  thorough  knowledge  of  Colonial  customs  and 
legislation  revealed  many  curious  examples  of  long  forgotten 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  with  their  attendant  fines  and  punish- 
ments. Attention  was  called  to  many  laws,  now  obsolete,  re- 
specting funerals,  tobacco,  drunkenness,  cards,  dice,  dancing, 
cock  fighting,  lovers,  courtship  and  marriage.  The  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  not  neglected  and  Dr.  Ames  spoke  of  the  case 
of  a fond  husband  returning  home  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  It  was  Sunday  and  husband  and  wife  meeting  on  the  door 
step  of  their  dwelling  kissed  and  embraced.  The  husband  was  then 
fined  for  lewd  and  unseemly  conduct  on  the  Sabbath, 

October  11,  1918. 

A special  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League  on  Friday 
morning  October  11,  1918,  at  10  o’clock,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  T. 
Louis  Comparette. 

Members  present  (17):  Clarence  S.  Bement,  David  S.  B. 
Chew,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  John  Story 
Jenks,  Albert  Kelsey,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth, 
William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Richard 
Peters,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Ernest  Spofford, 
John  W.  Townsend,  Abel  Proctor  Wetherill,  as  also  a number  of 
guests. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Vice-President  John  Story 
Jenks,  presided. 

,,  Shortly  after  10  o’clock  the  members,  undismayed  by  the 
prevailing  epidernic  of  influenza,  started  in  automobiles  for  Valley 
Forge.  Frequent  stops  were  made  at  places  of  historic  interest, 
especially  along  the  Gulph  Road  and  at  Valley  Forge  Park.  At 
the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  the  party  was  met  by  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Herbert  Burk,  and  Mr.  Burk  conducted  the 
members  tjirough  the  Chapel  and  the  adjoining  museum.  The 
party  then  motored  to  the  old  Washington  Inn,  where  a bountiful 
dinner  was  served  and  a patriotic  address  by  the  Rev.  W.  Herbert 
Burk  followed.  His  graphic  description  of  Washington’s  army  in 
camp  during  the  memorable  winter  of  1777-1778,  had  a direct 
application  to  the  events  of  the  present  war.  Referring  to  our 
President’s  recent  note  of  October  8,  1918,  to  the  Cerman  Chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Burk  read  Washington’s  letter  to  John  Banister,  dated 
April  21,  1778,  written  at  V alley  F orge : 

“The  enemy  are  beginning  to  play  a game  more  dangerous, 
than  their  efforts  by  arms  (though  these  will  not  be  remitted  in 
the  smallest  degree),  which  threatens  a fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence of'  America,  and  of  course  to  her  liberties.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  ensnare  the  people  by  specious  allurements  of 
peace.  ....  . Nothing  short  of  independence,  it  appears  to  me, 
can)  possibly  do.  A peace  on  other  terms  would,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  be  a peace  of  war.  The  injuries  we  have 
received  from  the  British  were  so  unprovoked,  and  have  been  so 
great  and  so  many,  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.’’ 

o 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  John  W.  Townsend,  duly  seconded  and 
unanimously  passed,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burk. 

/!'  The  members  then  motored  to  Fatlands,  where  they  were 
shown  through  the  house  in  which  John  James  Audubon,  the 
noted  ornithologist,  lived  for  a time.  The  Audubon  House  now 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wetherill,  and  his  son,  fellow  member 
Mr.  Abel  Proctor  Wetherill,  made  the  visit  most  interesting. 

! , Returning,  the  members  stopped  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Howard 
Longstreth,  near  Haverford,  where  luncheon  was  served,  followed 
by  three  brief  addresses.  Mr.- Allen  Evans  gave  an  historical 
account  of  the  old  Culph  Road,  Mr.  William  Righter  Fisher  spoke 
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of  the  Welsh  Tract,  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Sayres  gave  some  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  Lower  Merion. 

The  cars  used  on  this  most  delightful  outing  were  furnished 
and  driven  by  fellow  members  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Scattergood, 
Abel  Proctor  Wetherill,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Howard  Long- 
streth  and  Garrett  L.  Reilly. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  the  autumnal  foliage  beautiful,  and 
the  members  will  not  soon  forget  the  gracious  hospitality  of  their 
host,  Mr.  T.  Louis  Comparette,  and  the  reception  tendered  by 
Mr.  Howard  Longstreth  in  his  magnificent  country  home. 

November  18,  1918. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League,  Monday  evening 
November  18,  1918. 

Members  present  (16):  Henry  Bartol  Brazier,  David  S.  B. 
Chew,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette, 
James  F.  Fahnestock,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott, 
Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  David  Milne,  Eli  K.  Price,  J.  Henry  Scatter- 
good, Wilfred,  H.  Schoff,  Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
Webster  King  Wetherill. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  reported  that  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  G. 
Hamilton  Colket,  was  stationed  at  Camp  Pike  and  would  not  be 
in  a position  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  Treasurer  for  some  time. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed,  Mr. 
Howard  Longstreth  was  elected  treasurer  pro  tern  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  reported  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $238.84  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $628.90  and  in  War  Medal  Fund  $465.00. 

Curator  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported  accessions  of  sixteen 
coins,  four  pieces  paper  money  from  Miss  Juliana  Wood  and  one 
rubber  car  ticket.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  P.  R.  W.  gift  of  Mr.  Jacob 
A.  Schwarz. 

Librarian  reported  for  the  months  of  May  to  October  ac- 
cessions of  forty-three  paper  books,  two  cloth  books  and  four 
pamphlets. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  received  from  The  American 
Numismatic  Society,  signed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Newell,  confirming  his  private  letter  of  March  2,  1918,  and  dated 
May  7,  1918,  in  which  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  receipt 
of  the  Mickley,  Price  and  Dana  medals. 

The  Secretary  read  abstracts  from  a letter  of  Mr.  T.  L. 
Comparette: 
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‘‘July  24,  1918. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Spofford: 

“The  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  is  very  much  interested  in  medals  pertaining  to 
the  medical  profession.  For  some  years  he  has  been  to  great 
pains  in  bringing  together  a collection  of  such  medals  for  the 
Boston  Medical  School,  and  therein  he  has  achieved  a splendid 
success. 

“Dr.  Storer  has  expressed  a desire  to  have  a specimen  of  the 
medal  of  the  N.  and  A.  Society  struck  in  honor  of  Dr.  Brinton. 
Thinking  that  not  unlikely,  the  Society  might  be  glad  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Brinton  medal  in  that  noted  collection,  I beg  leave 
to  bring  the  matter  formally  to  your  attention.” 

On  motion,  it  was  “Resolved  that  a copy  of  the  Brinton  medal 
be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Horatio  Storer  for  the  medallic  collection  of 
the  Boston  Medical  School.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Mr.  Langen- 
heim,  reported  that  he  had  been  busy  during  the  summer  months 
and  later  collecting  material,  chiefly  papers  read  or  addresses 
delivered  before  the  Society,  and  reported  progress. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  Publication  Committee 
be  authorized  to  publish  in  1919  the  papers  read  and  addresses 
delivered  before  the  Society  during  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918, 
except  those  already  in  print. 

Mr.  Harold  Pierce  was  elected  a resident  member. 

Unfinished  business  being  called  for,  the  Secretary  read  Mr. 
C.  Howard  Colket’s  communication  of  April  10th,  1918,  respecting 
the  method  of  making  nominations,  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees and  the  mailing  of  proper  notices  to  the  members  for  the 
meetings  at  which  nominations  are  to  be  made  and  elections  held. 

After  discussion,  upon  motion  duly  seconded,  it  was  Resolved 
that  the  proposed  changes  embodied  in  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket’s 
communication  of  April  10,  1918,  be  adopted,  to  wit:  That  all 
officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nominated  at  the  December  meet- 
ings by  the  members  and  not  by  a Committee  on  Nominations  as 
heretofore,  and  that  notices  for  the  December  meetings,  to  be 
mailed  to  all  the  members,  shall  state  that  the  nomination  of 
officers  will  be  made  by  the  members  and  not  by  a Committee  on 
Nominations,  and  that  notices  for  the  January  meetings  shall 
state  that  the  election  of  officers  will  be  held  and  annual  reports 
will  be  read,  and  further  that  all  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  incoming  president. 
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The  following  memorial  was  read : 

“Charles  Henry  Hart. 

“Member,  1865. 

“Bom  Febmary  4,  1847.  Died  July  29,  1918. 

“Charles  Henry  Hart,  a life  member  of  the  Society  since  1865, 
a period  of  53  years,  who  for  some  time  filled  the  offices  respectively 
of  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Historiographer,  died 
at  his  home,  970  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  on  July  29,  1918. 

“He  was  bora  in  Philadelphia,  February  4,  1847,  the  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Hart,  who  was  a manufacturer  of  playing  cards.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  private  schools  and  from  tutors 
and  in  1869  he  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

“In  the  same  year  he  married  Armine  Nixon  (a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Morris),  who  died  in  1897.  Later  he  married 
Marion  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  from  whom  he  was  afterwards 
divorced.  His  third  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Miss  Anita 
Beatriz  Arabe,  whom  he  married  in  1912.  He  is  survived  also  by 
a son,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Jr.,  born  in  1907,  the  issue  of  his  second 
marriage. 

“Mr.  Hart  was  active  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
1894,  the  year  in  which  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a railroad  train 
at  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  interested  in  the 
Fine  Arts  and  in  1882,  through  the  influence  of  Henry  C.  Gibson 
was  elected  a director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

“After  recovering  from  his  accident  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  writing  on  art,  more  especially  on  American  Historical  por- 
traiture. Controversial  by  nature  he  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
famous  portraits  of  historical  personages.  He  denied  the  validity 
of  many  portraits  in  Independence  Hall,  of  certain  replicas  of 
Gilbert  Stuart’s  Washington,  and  of  some  portraits  owned  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

“In  the  ‘Proceedings  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  1911’  is  a characteristic  article  by  him  in  which  the 
genuineness  of  the  portrait  of  Patrick  Henry  by  Thomas  Sully  is 
denied.  But  all  of  Mr.  Hart’s  writings  on  art  were  not  iconoclastic. 
His  definition  of  himself  as  ‘Art  critic  and  expert  and  writer  on 
art  and  history’  is  supported  by  his  ‘ Life  of  Houdon  ’ written  and 
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published  in  collaboration  with  Edward  Biddle,  in  1911 ; ‘Register 
of  Portraits  painted  by  Thomas  Sully,’  ‘Catalogue  of  Engraved 
Portraits  of  Washington,’  and  by  various  articles  and  addresses 
concerning  early  American  Art  and  Artists.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Retrospective  American  Art  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893. 

“An  industrious  student  of  the  Colonial  painters  of  America, 
his  researches  were  often  made  with  the  intention  to  disprove 
accepted  facts.  Nevertheless  he  increased  the  public  interest  in 
the  unrivaled  portrait  painters  of  that  period  and  classified  their 
valuable  contributions  to  art. 

“By  reason  of  his  early  training  as  an  advocate  it  is  probable 
that  his  opinions  on  art  matters  were  expressed  in  forms  that 
seemed  to  indicate  personal  bias  and  not  judgment  based  upon 
impartial  investigation.  He  left  unfinished  a ‘Life  'of  Gilbert 
Stuart’  which  had  it  been  completed,  doubtless  would  have 
been  a most  desirable  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  painter 
whose  influence  in  portraiture  has  been  potent  to  the  present  time. 
He  had  collected  material  also  for  a ‘Life  of  Robert  Morris.’ 

“Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Penna.,  where  his  remains  were  interred.’’ 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  nominated  for  corresponding  mem- 
bership in  the  Society,  the  following  named  gentlemen : 

Professor  George  H.  Chase,  Harvard;  . 

Professor  Allan  Marquand,  Princeton;  ' : 

Professor  Frederick  H.  Sterns,  Harvard; 

Professor  James  C.  Egbert,  Columbia; 

Professor  Charles  C.  Torrey,  Yale; 

Dr.  James  H.  Paton,  The  Strathcona,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

On  motion  they  were  duly  elected. 

Before  presenting  the  speaker,  the  President  read  the  following 
description  of  a medal: 

“Christine  Nilsson  born  in  Sweden  1843.  Her  father  was  a 
poor  working  man,  and  she  used  as  a girl  to  sing  and  perform  on 
the  violin  at  popular  gatherings. 

“In  1857  M.  Tornerhjelm,  perceiving  the  unusual  beauty  of 
her  voice  while  she  was  performing  at  a county  fair,  provided  the 
means  for  giving  her  a musical  education  in  Paris  where  after  four 
years’  study  she  a])peared  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  1864.  . In 
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1872  she  married  Auguste  Rouzaud.  She  visited  the  United 
States  in  1870,  1873  and  1874. 

“Her  husband  died  in  1882  and  five  years  afterward  she 
married  Count  de  Casa  Miranda. 

“Translation. 

“The  Obverse  bears  the  inscription  ‘From  admirers  of  her 

art.  ’ 

“The  reverse : ‘ Soon  a world  listens  to  the  song. ’ 

“Medal  bronze  executed  by  Adolf  Lindberg  upon  whose 
death  the  work  was  transferred  to  his  son  Erik  Lindberg;  the 
presentation  was  made  to  the  Countess  April  26,  1917. 

“American  admirers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  de  Lagerberg  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  privilege  of  joining  in  this  testimonial.” 

The  medal  was  greatly  admired  by  the  members  and  after 
the  meeting  adjourned  it  was  found  that  the  medal  was  the  gift  of 
President  Cohen,  noted  by  the  Secretary  for  proper  acknowledg- 
ment. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Allen  Evans. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Evans,  the  President  said  that  the  archi- 
tects of  Philadelphia  have  evidenced  a high  type  of  citizenship  by 
their  generous  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
of  our  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  buildings. 

“We  are  honored  to-night  by  the  presence  of  a member  of 
that  distinquished  group  and  it  is  a privilege  to  present  to  you 
Mr.  Allen  Evans,  who  will  address  us  on  ‘The  Old  Gulph  Road.” 

Mr.  Allen  Evans  gave  a most  interesting  and  informing  ad- 
dress on  “The  Old  Gulph  Road,”  (see  page  227). 

Messrs.  William  Righter  Fisher  and  Edward  S.  Sayres  who 
were  among  the  guests  present,  spoke;  the  former  giving  at  the 
request  of  President  Cohen,  considerable  information  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

December  16,  1918. 

A stated  meeting  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia  was  held  at  the  Union  League,  Monday  evening, 
December  16,  1918. 

Members  present  (18) : Edwin  Swift  Balch,  H.  Bartol  Brazier, 
Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette, 
James  F.  Fahnestock,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Harrold  E.  Gill- 
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ingham,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Walter  S. 
Mclnnes,  David  Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Ernest  Spofford,  Cor- 
nelius Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  Webster  King  Wetherill, 
Walter  Wood. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Treasurer’s  Report  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  in  the  Permanent  Fund 
$38.42,  in  the  General  Fund  $458.49,  and  in  the  Medal  Fund 
$511.20. 

Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  read  a letter 
received  from  Dr.  Horatio  Storer,  dated  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
November  24,  1918,  in  which  he  acknowledges  receipt  of  the 
Brinton  Medal. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  the  acces- 
sions of  thirty-two  paper  books  and  one  pamphlet  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  reported  progress,  stating  that  nine  papers  had  been 
received  for  publication,  three  more  were  in  prospect  and  four 
unavailable.  They  would  comprise  from  200  to  210  pages  and 
that  there  would  be  twenty  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson  and  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  were 
elected  resident  members. 

Attention  was  then  called  to  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket’s  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  November  meeting  in  which  provision  was 
made  for  nominating  officers  by  the  members,  but  requiring  the 
appointment  of  all  standing  committees  by  the  incoming  presi- 
dent. The  latter  part  of  this  resolution  being  contrary  to  Chapter 
V,  Article  1 of  the  By-Laws,  it  was  determined  after  some  dis- 
cussion in  which  Dr.  Fenton,  Col.  Harrison  and  Messrs.  Colket 
and  Brazier  took  part  that  the  resolution  should  be  considered  as 
a whole  and  not  in  part,  and  Mr.  Milne  moved  that  the  resolution 
in  question  be  considered  as  a whole,  which  motion  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  Comparette  passed,  whereupon  on  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Colket  it  was  “Resolved  that  all  officers  and  committees  of  the 
Society  shall  be  nominated  at  the  December  meeting  by  the 
members  and  not  by  a Committee  on  Nominations  as  heretofore, 
and  that  notice  for  the  December  meeting  shall  state  that  the 
nominations  will  be  made  by  the  members,  and  that  notice  for  the 
January  meeting  shall  state  that  the  election  of  officers  and  stand- 
ing committees  will  be  held  and  annual  reports  read.” 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  then  nominated  Mr.  F.  D.  Langen- 
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heim  as  President,  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  nominated  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Townsend  nominated  Mr, 
David  Milne.  Messrs.  Langenheim  and  Milne  declined. 

The  following  memorial  was  read : 

“Benjamin  Hayes  Smith, 

“Member,  1917. 

“Born  May  7,  1841.  Died  November  25,  1918. 

“Benjamin  Hayes  Smith  was  born  at  Upper  Darby,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  at  his  residence  4704  Chester 
Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

“He  was  a son  of  George  Smith,  M.D.,  and  Mary  Lewis  and 
was  named  after  his  paternal  grandfather.  His  school  education 
was  received  at  the  Media  Academy  and  his  Collegiate  at  Haver- 
ford  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1859  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.  His  religious  belief  was  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a member  of  Anderson  Troop, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  1861-63.  He  was  a member  of  the 
following  organizations : 

“Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Delaware  County  Historical  Society. 

“Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science. 

“Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

“American  Entomological  Society. 

“Philadelphia  Botanical  Club. 

“Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

“The  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

“Mr.  Smith  was  much  interested  in  the  history  of  Delaware 
County  and  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  that  subject.  In 
1880  he  prepared  and  published  an  Atlas  of  Delaware  County  con- 
taining nineteen  maps  exhibiting  the  Early  Grants  and  Patents 
compiled  from  original  records  together  with  a History  of  the  Land 
Titles  of  the  County.  In  1902  he  published  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  an  article  entitled  ‘The  Lands  of  Edward  Jones 
and  Company  in  Merion.’  He  was  a man  of  studious  tastes  whose 
main  pleasure  was  the  cultivation  of  natural  science  and  the  study 
of  local  history. 

“To  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  at  Elwyn,  he  made  a bequest  of  $5000  for  the  mainten- 
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ance  of  a scholarship  operative  after  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Alice  L.  Smith.” 

Mr.  David  Milne  here  said  that  the  coat  of  arms  or  heraldic 
device  now  used  on  certain  stationery  of  the  Society  was  in  his 
opinion  much  more  attractive  and  ornamental  than  the  official 
seal  of  the  Society.  This  device,  Mr.  Milne  continued,  was  in 
reality  a modification  of  the  seal  and  had  been  suggested  for  the 
letter  paper  of  the  Society  by  former  president  Charles  E.  Dana. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  coat  of  arms  or  heraldic  device  now  used 
on  certain  stationery  of  the  Society  be  retained  without  alteration 
and  that  the  official  seal  of  the  Society  as  reproduced  on  the 
title-page  and  cover  of  Volume  27  of  the  Proceedings,  substituting 
the  year  1857  for  1858,  be  used  on  all  future  issues  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  fellow  member,  Thomas  Willing  Balch, 
Esq.,  on  “Alsace  and  Lorraine,” 

President  Cohen  introduced  Mr.  Balch  by  reference  to  his 
distinguished  ancestor,  Thomas  Willing,  commenting  on  the 
present  advantage  to  our  community  in  the  possession  of  so  able 
an  historian  and  literateur  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
fame  of  our  city. 

The  address  though  brief  and  based  on  the  speaker’s  recent 
publication  on  the  subject  was  exceedingly  well  received  and  on 
motion  of  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Balch.  (See  “Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine,” by  Thomas  Willing  Balch,  Philadelphia,  1918.  Allen, 
Lane  & Scott.) 


EARLY  AMERICAN  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS,  INCLUDING 
LOCAL  ANNALS  CONNECTED  WITH  A NUMBER 

OF  THEM. 


By  Edward  Biddle. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  March  20,  igi6.) 

As  no  history  of  music  would  be  complete  without  a reference 
to  Bach  and  his  work,  so  no  record  of  painting  on  this  side  of  the 
water  would  count  for  much  without  including  the  name  of  Peale. 
At  this  point,  however,  all  comparison  ceases,  for  while  Sebastian 
Baeh’s  name  and  fame  is  bound  up  with  himself,  Charles  Willson 
Peale  left  descendants  who  not  only  maintained  the  prestige  of 
the  name,  but  may  be  said  to  have  added  to  it. 

It  is  doubtless  familiar  to  you  all  how  even  in  the  christening 
of  his  children  the  elder  Peale  was  fired  with  artistic  fervor.  Is 
it  not  strange  to  find  in  one  family  sueh  a list  of  Christian  names  as 
Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Rubens  and  Titian,  and  more  wonderful 
still  to  find  the  bearers  of  them  actually,  in  varying  measure, 
fulfilling  the  hopes  engendered  by  sueh  names? 

But,  not  satisfied  with  this  excursion  into  the  past,  we  find 
the  enthusiastic  father  carrying  the  glad  tidings  of  art  and  antiq- 
uity to  his  daughters  in  the  names  of  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
and  Sophonisba. 

My  audience  may  think  that  I should  have  begun  further 
back  than  with  the  name  of  Peale,  but  while  recognizing  that 
portraiture  was  not  without  votaries  before  this  period,  the  names 
of  Smybert,  Hesselius,  Cosmo  Alexander,  Matthew  Pratt,  etc., 
spring  to  mind,  I consider  Peale’s  advent  as  marking  a formative 
period  in  American  portrait  painting,  the  one  that  made  its  im- 
press in  a manner  as  remarkable  as  it  was  successful. 

Charles  Willson  Peale,  like  so  many  of  our  early  painters,  was 
to  a large  degree  self-taught.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  1741,  and 
he  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  February,  1827.  He  began  as 
a saddler  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  history  relates  that  seeing  a 
portrait  for  the  first  time  while  visiting  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  art,  and  on  getting  back  to  Annapolis  painted 
a portrait  of  himself.  With  this  he  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he 
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abandoned  saddle-making  and  adopted  portrait  painting.  As  a 
youth  in  Boston  he  got  some  instruction  from  Copley,  and  going 
abroad  in  1767  became  a pupil  of  Benjamin  West. 

It  is  very  remarkable  the  number  of  American  artists  who  came 
under  West’s  influence, — Robert  Fulton,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  Trumbull,  and  Washington  Allston,  are  striking 
examples. 

In  1770  Peale  returned  to  Annapolis  and  continued  living 


Fig.  3.  Portrait  of  General  Washington  as  a 
Virginia  Colonel,  painted  by  C.  W.  Peole. 


there  until  1774.  It  was  during  this  period,  in  1772,  that  he 
painted  his  first  portrait  of  Washington,  as  a Virginia  Colonel. 
For  this  purpose  he  visited  Mt.  Vernon  by  invitation.  How 
little  could  either  the  subject  or  the  artist  have  foreseen  at  that 
time  the  varying  vicissitudes  through  which  their  native  country 
was  to  pass,  or  the  exalted  future  in  store  for  Washington ! Peale 
has  indelibly  associated  his  name  with  our  great  countryman 
through  the  efforts  of  his  brush,  painting  him  amidst  the  stirring 
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scenes  of  camp-life,  in  the  retirement  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  during 
his  incumbency  of  the  Presidency.* 

Our  artist,  when  painting  Washington  in  camp  at  Valley 
Forge,  was  a soldier  himself,  and  incidentally  rose  to  be  a Captain 
of  \^olunteers.  An  anecdote  is  on  record  that  brings  to  mind  the 
old  play  of  Solon  Shingle  that  we  all  remember  seeing  years  ago,t 
where  the  chief  character  is  constantly  referring  to  his  grandfather 
having  “fit  into  the  Revolution.”  Our  story  is,  that  a fellow 
soldier  in  describing  Peale’s  habits  at  the  period  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  would  say  of  him,  ‘ ‘He  fit  and  painted,  and  painted 
and  fit.”J 

When  in  middle  life  he  established  the  celebrated  “Peale 
Museum,”  which  in  addition  to  curiosities  and  natural  history 
specimens,  contained  a gallery  of  paintings  being  the  likenesses 
of  distinguished  men  both  in  military  and  civil  life,  which  he 
began  gathering  as  early  as  1785.  He  established  it  first  in  his 
own  house  at  Third  and  Lombard  Streets,  then  a fairly  fashion- 
able neighborhood.  When  it  outgrew  the  accommodations  there, 
he  rented  rooms  in  the  Hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society  on  Fifth 
Street  near  Chestnut  Street.  He  gives  an  amusing  and  character- 
istic account  of  the  moving  of  his  collection: 

“To  take  advantage  of  public  curiosity,  I contrived  to  make 
a very  considerable  parade  of  the  articles,  especially  those  which 
were  large.  As  boys  are  generally  very  fond  of  parade,  I collected 
all  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  At  the  head  of  the  parade  was 
carried  on  men’s  shoulders  the  American  buffalo,  the  panthers, 
tiger  cats;  and  a long  string  of  animals  carried  by  the  boys. 
The  parade  from  Lombard  Street  to  the  hall  brought  all  the 
inhabitants  to  their  doors  and  windows  to  see  the  cavalcade.  It 
was  fine  fun  for  the  boys.  They  were  willing  to  work  in  such  a 
novel  removal  and  saved  me  some  expense  in  moving  the  delicate 
articles.” 

In  1802  the  State  Legislature  moved  to  Lancaster.  This 
left  the  State  House  (Independence  Hall)  vacant.  Peale  petitioned 
the  Legislature  and  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  building  as  long  as 
he  allowed  persons  to  pass  through  the  Hall  into  the  State  House 

* C.  W.  Peale  painted  Washington  first  in  1772,  again  in  '78,  '81,  '83, 
'86,  '95 — twelve  or  fourteen  sittings  in  all. 

t Played  by  John  E.  Owens. 

I Peale  was  in  action  at  Germantown,  Trenton,  and  Princeton.  In 
1777  at  Valley  Forge  he  painted  portraits  of  his  fellow-officers. 
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garden.  His  son  Rembrandt  used  the  east  room  on  the  first 
floor  as  his  studio,  while  the  entire  second  floor  and  tower  was 
given  up  to  the  use  of  the  Museum.  A catalogue  of  Peale’s 
Museum  in  1813  shows  a collection  of  235  paintings. 

In  1816  the  City  purchased  the  State  House  from  the  State 
and  at  once  raised  the  rent  on  Peale  from  $400  to  $2000.  As 
Peale  could  not  pay  so  much,  a compromise  was  made  at  $1200. 
The  Museum  ran  at  a loss  for  three  years,  and  Peale  induced 
councils  to  reduce  the  rent  to  $600.  In  1821  the  Museum  was 
incorporated,  and  after  Peale’s  death  moved  to  the  Arcade  on 
Chestnut  above  Sixth  Street;  then  in  1835,  to  a fine  building  at 
Ninth  and  Sansom  Streets  (site  of  present  Continental  Hotel). 
In  1846, the  collections  were  sold  at  auction,  pictures  going  all  over 
the  country,  but  eventually  about  one-third  came  back  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

In  support  of  what  we  advanced  in  our  opening  remarks  as 
to  the  distinction  of  other  members  of  the  family,  there  is  James 
Peale,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  Willson  (the  latter  is  always 
referred  to  as  the  elder  Peale.)  James  Peale  was  an  admirable 
artist.  At  a very  early  period  of  his  career  he  showed  particular 
aptitude  in  miniature  painting,  and  his  brother  on  discerning  it 
is  said  to  have  referred  all  seeking  to  have  miniatures  painted,  to 
him. 

There  is  a portrait  of  the  artist  by  himself,  owned  by  a 
member  of  the  Peale  family,  which  ranks  him  close  to  Sully 
and  John  Neagle  as  an  executant. 

All  James’  three  children  inherited  talent  from  their  father. 
His  son  James,  while  not  pursuing  painting  as  a profession, 
executed  works  that  were  exhibited,  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
gentleman  owning  the  portrait  already  above  referred  to,  of  James 
Peale,  Sr.,  by  himself,  is  a well-executed  view  of  the  Old  Fair- 
mount  Water  Works  by  the  son.  The  daughters  were  well- 
known  miniature  painters.  Anna  Claypoole  painted  portraits  of 
such  prominent  men  as  General  Lallemand,  James  Monroe, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  Commodore  Bainbridge.  Her  sister 
Sarah,  a likeness  of  Bainbridge  also,  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  Caleb 
Cushing,  and  Lafayette  in  1825. 

The  vitality  of  the  stock  is  evidenced  in  the  long  lives  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family.  The  two  women  painters  just 
described  reached  the  ages  of  87  and  85  respectively,  their  brother 
James  97  (!),  his  father  and  their  father,  82  years  each. 


Let  me  recall  to  my  listeners  that  Charles  Willson  Peale 
painted  the  full-length  picture  of  himself  lifting  the  curtain  to  a 
view  of  his  museum,  just  shown  upon  the  screen,  when  83  years 
of  age.* 

Rembrandt  Peale,  the  most  distinguished  son  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  born  as  early  as  1778,  and  painting  Washington  in 
1795,  well  sustained  the  prestige  of  the  family-name.  He  lived 
down  to  1860,  and  his  career,  in  its  activity  and  variety  resembles 


Fig.  4.  Peale  lifting  cxirtain  to  Museum, 
painted  at  83  years  of  age. 

that  of  his  father,  although  not  partaking  of  the  military  element. 
He  traveled  abroad,  settled  for  a time  in  London  and  Paris,  and 
painted  many  distinguished  people.  He  opened  a studio  here  in 
1810.  Probably  his  best  American  portrait  is  the  one  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  hanging  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  This 
society  also  owns  his  portrait  of  Stephen  Decatur,  but  any  at- 
tempted list  of  his  portraits  would  be  a very  long  one. 

Peale’s  painting,  done  at  83  without  glasses,  was  painted  by  order  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Museum. 
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His  activities  sought  other  outlets,  and  we  find  him  among 
the  first  to  practice  lithography,  gaining  a silver  medal  in  1827 
at  the  Franklin  Institute  for  a lithograph  portrait  of  Washington. 
Then  too,  he  wrote  considerably.  His  ‘ ‘Notes  on  Italy”  including 
“Reminiscences  of  Art  and  Artists”  are  well  known  and  often 
referred  to  and  quoted  from. 

Do  you  not  think  that  this  is  a very  unusual  and  remarkable 
record  for  any  family,  not  forgetting  that  the  elder  Peale  was  one 
of  the  founders,  if  not  the  prime  mover,  in  the  establishment  of 
our  own  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  year  1805?  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  widespread  influence  exercised  on  art  matters 
by  this  institution.  Exhibitions  were  begun  as  early  as  the  year 
1811,  and  have  been  held,  with  slight  interruptions,  continu- 
ously ever  since. 

Benjamin  West,  while  a contemporary  of  the  elder  Peale, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  1738,  Peale  being  bom  in  1741, 
removed  himself  permanently  from  America  so  early  in  his  develop- 
ment as  a painter,  that  he  cannot  be  deemed  as  contributing 
directly  to  native  art  beyond  some  early  portrait  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influence  of  his  teaching  and  his  friendly  and 
sincere  interest  in  many  of  those  bearing  names  afterwards  pre- 
eminent in  American  art  is  matter  for  congratulation  and  has 
often  been  gratefully  recalled. 

When  such  men  as  Peale,  Tmmbull,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and 
Thomas  Sully,  are  found  eager  to  drink  inspiration  from  his 
example  and  instruction,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  his  influence 
must  have  been  a factor  in  advancing  painting  in  this  country. 
Then  too,  his  earlier  contributions  in  portraiture  were  a stimulus 
in  the  same  direction,  as  later  his  larger  canvasses  that  found  their 
way  to  this  country. 

John  Trumbull,  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned,  had 
served  like  his  confrere,  the  elder  Peale,  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  having  been  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  on  General  Wash- 
ington’s staff,  of  which  his  elder  brother  was  the  chief.  He  was 
later  transferred  to  the  division  commanded  by  General  Gates, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Becoming  dissatisfied,  however,  with 
his  commanding  general,  or  with  the  action  of  Congress,  he  retired 
from  military  service.  It  was  then  that  he  turned  his  attention 
to  art.  At  Harvard  College  he  had  already  proved  himself  a 
skilful  draughtsman,  and  shown  predilection  for  an  artistic 
career.  (After  leaving  the  army,  he  appears  to  have  become  a 
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pupil  of  Copley’s  [John  Singleton  Copley].)  In  1780  he  went  to 
London  to  study  with  West.  A very  dramatic,  almost  tragic, 
happening  came  to  him  there.  This  was  the  very  year  of  the 
capture  and  hanging  of  Major  Andre,  and  some  idea  of  its  effect 
in  England  on  the  feelings  of  the  people  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  British  army  went  into  mourning. 

Trumbull’s  service  in,  and  attachment  to  the  American 
cause,  led  to  his  being  suspected,  and  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
before  a magistrate.  It  was  when  in  this  predicament  that  West 
came  to  the  rescue.  Trumbull  himself  relates: — “I  was  arrested 
at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  of  the  nineteenth  of  November,  in 
London,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason.  I was  then  principally 
occupied  in  studying  the  art  of  painting  under  Mr.  West.  Mr. 
West  well  knew  that  his  own  attachment  to  his  native  country 
gave  offence  to  some  individuals  who  were  about  the  king’s 
person.  He  therefore  went  the  next  morning  early  to  Bucking- 
ham House,  and  requested  an  audience  of  the  king.  It  was 
granted;  and  he  proceeded  to  state  the  origin  and  motive  of  his 
acquaintance  with  me,  concluding  that  whatever  might  have 
been  my  conduct  in  America,  he  could  conscientiously  state  to 
his  majesty,  that  since  my  arrival  in  London,  the  principal  part 
of  almost  every  day  had  been  passed  under  his  eye,  in  the  assiduous 
study  of  my  profession,  leaving  little  or  no  time  for  any  pursuit 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  king,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  made  this  answer:  ‘Mr.  West,  I have  known 
you  long.  I have  confided  in  you.  I have  never  known  you  to 
mislead  me.  I therefore  repose  implicit  confidence  in  this  repre- 
sentation. This  young  gentleman  must  in  the  meantime  suffer 
great  anxiety.  He  is  in  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  I cannot  at 
present  interfere.  But  go  to  him  and  assure  him  from  me,  that 
in  the  worst  possible  legal  result  he  has  my  royal  word  that  his 
life  is  safe.’  Mr.  West  came  to  me  with  this  message  immediately; 
and  you  may  well  believe  that  it  softened  essentially  the  rigor  of 
an  imprisonment  lasting  seven  months.” 

The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  Trumbull  was  admitted 
to  bail  on  a special  order  from  the  king,  his  sureties  being  West 
and  Copley,  on  condition  that  he  would  leave  the  country  and  not 
return  during  the  war.  Trumbull  had  continued  his  studies  while 
in  prison,  and  actually  copied  a picture  by  West  very  successfully 
during  the  winter  of  his  imprisonment. 

It  shows  immense  persistence  and  a forgiving  spirit  to  find 
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Trumbull  returning,  a year  or  two  later,  after  this  harsh  experience, 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  London  under  West. 

His  first  two  works  of  importance  were  produced  in  1784. 
It  was  indeed  a brave  man  that  at  that  particular  juncture  would 
paint,  for  exhibition  in  an  English  gallery,  a “Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill!”  He  was  not  thrown  into  prison  this  time,  but  it  gave  great 
offence  and  in  order  to  soothe  the  wrath  aroused  he  painted  ‘ ‘A 
Sortie  of  the  Garrison  from  Gibraltar,”  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction. What  seems  more  strange,  in  connection  with  his 
picture  of  the  “Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,”  is  its  having  been  coldly 
received  on  this  side  of  the  water;  the  explanation  being,  that 
the  artist  had  chosen  the  moment  when  Warren  fell,  and  had  not 
pictured  the  successful  attack  by  the  Continental  militia. 

However,  this  picture  and  the  “Death  of  Montgomery,” 
painted  about  the  same  time,  have  preserved  Trumbull’s  fame 
as  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  American  historical  painters. 

Yale  College  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  some  fifty  pictures 
from  this  artist’s  brush,  the  largest  single  collection  of  his  works 
and  known  as  the  “Trumbull  Gallery.” 

Gilbert  Stuart,  though  he  did  not  survive  so  long  as  Trumbull, 
was  ushered  into  the  world  only  a year  earlier  (1755),  so  that 
down  to  Stuart’s  death  in  1828  they  were  contemporaries.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  others,  he  removed  himself  for  a time 
from  this  country.  He  had  early  studied  under  the  Scotchman, 
Cosmo  Alexander,  when  the  latter  was  in  this  country,  and 
accompanied  him  abroad.  Alexander  dying,  Stuart  returned  to 
this  country  but  again  crossed  the  ocean  and  became  a pupil  of 
Benjamin  West  in  1778.  His  own  genius,  however,  soon  proved 
sufficient  and  he  set  up  a studio  in  London,  and  met  with  much 
success  as  a portrait  painter.  West  by  this  time  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  painting  of  religious  and  historical  subjects, 
so  that  there  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  existed  any  spirit  of 
rivalry.  Stuart  living  beyond  his  means,  got  into  financial 
difficulties,  and  transferred  himself,  or  as  one  writer  puts  it 
“escaped”  to  Dublin. 

In  London  Stuart  had  painted  George  III  and  the  future 
George  IV,  and  in  Paris  Louis  XVI,  and  sitters  came  to  him  in 
Ireland.  He  remained  there  for  something  like  five  years.  It 
was  his  desire  to  paint  General  Washington  that  brought  him 
back  to  his  native  land.  As  a result,  he  accomplished  what  has 
become  the  standard  likeness  of  Washington  on  canvas.  Some 
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wag  has  indeed  suggested  that  if  General  Washington  were  to 
come  to  life  and  not  resemble  Stuart’s  portrait,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered an  impostor.  It  represents  him  when  the  experiences  of  a 
lifetime  had  left  their  impress  on  his  features,  and  there  is  a 
grandeur  and  dignity,  as  well  as  simplicity  in  Stuart’s  presentation 
that  makes  it,  all  in  all,  a most  satisfactory  and  ennobling  portrait.* 
From  the  period  of  painting  Washington  his  art  is  entirely 
associated  with  America  and  the  foreign  residence  sinks  into  the 


Fig.  5.  Gilbert  Stuart,  painted  by  John  Neagle  in  Boston. 

background.  He  was  identified  with  Philadelphia  for  a number  of 
years,  painting  some  of  his  very  best  portraits  here,  for  his  art 
was  beyond  a doubt  at  its  highwater  mark  at  this  particular 
period.  In  1805  he  settled  himself  in  Boston,  continuing  to 
live  there  until  his  death  in  1828. 

There  is  no  name  as  great  as  Gilbert  Stuart’s  in  the  annals 

* It  is  acknowledged  that  his  likeness  of  Washington  is  the  only  just 
representation  of  a countenance  wherein  the  tranquillity  of  self-approval 
blends  with  wisdom  and  truth  so  as  to  form  a moral  ideal  in  portraiture  as 
the  character  was  in  life. — Tuckerman. 
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of  American  portraiture.  If  any  one  is  doubtful  of  this  dictum, 
let  him  at  once  refresh  his  senses  by  a visit  to  our  Academy  of  Fine. 
Arts,  and  look  upon  Stuart’s  work  in  that  noble  collection  of 
portraits  hung  in  the  gallery,  illustrating  the  American  school. 

With  Stuart  growing  old,  there  comes  upon  the  scene  a name 
so  identified  with  Philadelphia  that  I give  it  first  mention  at  once ; 
Thomas  Sully.  What  a vision  of  lovely  canvasses  the  name 
brings  up!  A room  containing  but  one  or  two  of  his  portraits, 
when  he  was  at  his  best,  is  transformed  into  a bower  of  art. 


Fig.  6.  Major  Thomas  Biddle,  U.  S.  A.,  by  Thos.  Sully. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
streets  is  the  figure  of  the  aged  Sully  leaning  on  his  daughter’s 
arm.  This  was  somewhere  about  1863,  when  the  artist  was 
past  fourscore.  My  remembrance  is  of  seeing  this  picturesque 
couple  more  than  once  passing  Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  I was  then  living. 

A striking  fact  of  Sully’s  art  is  that  his  early  pictures  were 
equal,  if  not  superior  to,  his  later  productions.  A full  length  of 
General  Jonathan  Williams,  by  some  considered  his  masterpiece, 
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was  painted  as  early  as  1815,  while  his  noted  portraits  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke  as  Richard  III,  Samuel  Coates  (at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital)  and  James  Ross  (at  the  Academy)  were  painted 
earlier. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  his  long  career  was  his 
going  to  London  to  paint  the  young  Queen,  Victoria,  on  an  order 
from  the  St.  George’s  Society  of  this  city.  This  was  in  1837. 
Sully’s  daughter  Blanche  accompanied  him.  Delightful  accounts 
of  that  visit  are  recorded  in  Sully’s  Recollections,  appearing  in 
1869.  Just  before  sailing  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  a 
distinguished  American,  then  Secretary  of  War; 

‘ ‘To  Honorable  Joel  Poinsett. 

‘ ‘Dear  Sir: — 

“I  have  taken  passage  with  my  daughter  for  London  and 
am  to  sail  on  the  10th  instant  from  New  York. 

‘ ‘I  cannot  leave  home  without  the  gratification  of  returning 
you  very  grateful  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  appointing  my  son 
on  trial  as  a cadet  at  West  Point.  I hope  his  future  good  conduct 
will  prove  his  gratitude  for  the  privilege. 

‘ ‘I  pray  God  bless  and  prosper  you. 

‘ ‘Very  sincerely  your  friend  and  obliged  humble  sv’t, 

“(Signed)  Thos.  Sully. 

“Philada.,  Oct.  2,  1837.” 

The  son  here  mentioned  fulfilled  his  father’s  hopes,  becoming 
an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  was  a brigade-commander  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1862-63,  and  after  1863  commanded 
the  department  of  Dakota,  and  conducted  campaigns  against 
hostile  Indians  in  the  northwest.  In  1865  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

Continuing  our  account  of  Sully’s  London  experiences,  he 
recounts  himself  as  follows : 

“In  1837  i again  went  to  England  and  while  there  painted  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  on  a commission  from  the  St.  George’s 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  After  I had  almost  despaired  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a sitting,  my  friend  Lord  Francis  Edgerton  secured 
Lord  Palmerston’s  influence  on  my  behalf.  I called  early  one 
day  on  the  latter;  he  had  just  turned  out  of  his  bed  and  was 
sipping  his  morning  coffee.  ‘Everything  is  being  arranged,’  he 
said,  ‘the  Queen  will  sit  today  at  ten.’  I found  him  a delightful 
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person,  who  reminded  me  of  Henry  Clay  in  his  manners.  * * * 

A painting  room  was  arranged  for  my  accommodation  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  I told  the  men  who  were  laying  the  carpets 
that  they  had  fixed  the  room  up  quite  enough,  but  they  said, 
‘Oh  no,  the  Queen  is  particular.’  * * * The  Queen  came  to 

the  sittings  with  her  secretary,  the  Baroness  Letzen.  She  was 
very  affable,  like  a well-bred  lady  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  and 
used  to  talk  about  different  things.  I saw  that  she  relished  Ameri- 


Fig.  7.  Original  sketch  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Sully, 
now  at  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y. 

can  freedom  very  much;  she  had  not  had  such  a treat  for  a long 
time.  I told  her  I would  get  my  daughter  to  sit  with  the  Regalia, 
if  there  would  be  no  impropriety,  in  order  to  save  her  the  trouble. 

“‘Oh  no,  no  impropriety,’  replied  Victoria,  ‘but  don’t  spare 
me;  if  I can  be  of  service,  I will  sit.’ 

‘ ‘After  that  my  daughter  sat  with  the  regalia,  which  weighed 
thirty  or  forty  pounds.  The  earrings  had  to  be  tied  with  a loop,  as 
I had  not  allowed  her  ears  to  be  pierced. 

“One  day  the  queen  sent  word  that  she  would  come  in  if 
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my  daughter  would  remain  where  she  was.  But  of  course  Blanche 
stepped  down,  and  the  two  girls,  who  were  almost  the  same  age, 
chatted  together  quite  familiarly.  * * * Her  mouth  was 

always  a little  open- — probably  owing  to  a shortness  of  the  upper 
lip — and  thus  I painted  it.  But  the  upper  part  of  her  face  was 
very  fine,  and  her  eyes  although  protuberant  were  beautiful.” 

A controversy  arose  between  the  St.  George’s  Society  and 
Mr.  Sully  as  to  his  right  to  retain  a duplicate  he  had  made  for 


Fig.  8.  Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle  McCraig, 
by  Thos.  Sully. 


himself  of  the  picture,  and  over  some  other  questions  incident  to 
the  delivery  of  the  Society’s  picture.  The  matter  was  legally 
referred  to  such  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  bar  as  the  follow- 
ing: Horace  Binney,  William  Rawle,  and  Thos.  J.  Wharton. 
The  two  first  signed  a report  deciding  that  Sully  was  entitled  to 
retain  his  second  portrait. 

Sully’s  forte  was  in  delineating  the  softness  and  charm  of 
female  character.  His  portraits  of  women  are  full  of  loveliness 
and  all  his  portraits,  both  of  men  and  women,  are  graceful.  It 
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was  in  this  quality  that  he  excelled.  As  a writer*  puts  it,  “he 
always  seizes  upon  the  redeeming  element.  Whatever  faults  the 
critics  may  detect  in  his  works,  they  are  never  those  of  awkward- 
ness or  constraint.  He  exhibits  the  freedom  of  touch  and  the 
airiness  of  outline  which  belong  to  spontaneous  emanations.” 

A name  in  the  annals  of  portrait  painting  that  should  be  better 
known  than  it  is  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of  John  Neagle.  Sully ’s 
fame  has  somewhat  overshadowed  it.  Neagle,  like  so  many  of 
our  successful  painters  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  but  little  professional  instruction.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
where  his  parents,  who  were  Philadelphians,  were  temporarily 
staying,  in  1796.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age  (in  1818)  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  portrait  painting.  He  was 
stimulated  towards  this  by  having  received  two  months’  in- 
struction from  Bass  Otis — then  serving  as  apprentice  to  a coach 
builder.  With  the  exception  of  a quarter’s  instruction  from  Peter 
Ancora,  a drawing  teacher,  and  some  knowledge  gained  from 
Petticoles,  a miniature  painter,  this  is  said  to  be  all  the  professional 
instruction  he  received. 

He  traveled  through  the  south,  painting  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
Frankford,  Louisville  and  New  Orleans.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia two  years  later.  His  first  decided  success  was  a portrait 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Pilmore,f  that  hangs  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
where  Sully ’s  “Queen  Victoria”  is  to  be  seen. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  in  company  with  a fellow-artist 
from  Philadelphia,  James  Barton  Longacre,  he  made  a pilgrimage 
to  Boston  with  the  express  and  avowed  object  of  meeting  the 
greatest  of  American  portrait  painters,  Gilbert  Stuart.  Fortu- 
nately his  traveling  companion  had  the  fortitude,  as  well  as  fore- 
sight, to  jot  down  an  account  of  the  journey,  and  from  Mr.  Long- 
acre’s  diary  we  are  able  to  recount  their  meeting  with  Stuart. 
After  a most  interesting  description  of  the  journey  to  Boston, 
which  consumed  a week,  the  diary  continues,  after  arrival  there: 

“July  20.  We  took  a carriage  and  called  on  Mr.  Stuart, 
were  very  handsomely  received  by  him.  His  age  does  not  appear 
in  the  least  to  have  impaired  his  faculties,  so  far  as  judgment  and 
conversation  are  concerned.  His  powers  are  still  displayed  in  his 
most  recent  pictures;  they  are  full  of  likeness  and  animation.” 

Neagle  had  carried  with  him  to  Boston  his  recently  executed 

* Tuckerman. 

fThis  portrait  is  signed  and  dated  ‘‘John  Neagle,  May  1822." 
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portrait  of  Matthew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  to  show  the  master; 
and  Longacre  notes: 

‘ ‘July  22.  Neagle  went  to  see  Stuart  and  showed  his  portrait 
of  Mr.  Carey,  which  he  had  nearly  faltered  in,  in  spite  of  all  my 
exhortations  and  entreaties.” 

He  need  not  have  faltered  in  the  exhibition  of  this  picture, 
but  it  goes  to  show  the  exalted  position  Stuart  occupied  when  a 


Fig.  9.  Matthew  Carey,  by  John  Neagle. 


young  painter  of  Neagle’s  ability  felt  such  serious  misgivings  in 
submitting  his  work  for  inspection. 

Of  course  Neagle  was  greatly  flattered,  as  well  he  might  be, 
at  Stuart’s  sitting  to  him  for  his  own  portrait.  Here  are  his  own 
expressions  in  the  matter; 

‘ ‘That  he  should  have  honored  me,  an  humble  artist,  and  a 
stranger,  by  not  only  sitting  for  a portrait  entire  but  by  sitting  for 
the  completion  of  a copy  is  singular.  My  portrait  is  the  last 
ever  painted  of  this  distinguished  artist.  I presented  it  to  Mr. 
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Stuart’s  friend  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  and  it  is  now  I think  the 
property  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.”* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Neagle  drank  deep  at  the  fountain 
of  Stuart’s  genius.  The  conversations  carried  on  at  these  sittings 
were  helpful  and  inspiring,  and  Neagle  missed  nothing  that  fell 
from  Stuart’s  lips.  That  the  latter’s  mind  remained  vigorous, 
an  entry  in  Mr.  Longacre’s  diary  shows  very  clearly: 

“July  23d.  Saturday. — In  the  morning  I called  on  Mr. 


Fig.  10.  Pat  Lyon  at  his  forge,  by  John  Neagle. 

Stuart — much  interested  in  his  conversation  from  eleven  till  nearly 
two  o’clock;  we  were  in  his  painting-room.” 

This  visit  was  an  epoch  in  Neagle’s  career,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent distinction  he  attained,  may  be  traced  the  influence  of 
Stuart’s  teaching.  The  following  year  (1826)  he  distinguished 
himself  by  painting  the  full  length  portrait  of  Patrick  Lyon,  the 
blacksmith,  at  his  forge. 

* Now  hanging  at  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  from  which  our  illus- 
tration is  taken.  The  copy  spoken  of,  or  rather  replica,  is  at  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society. 
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A replica  can  be  seen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  original,  somewhat  smaller  is  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
this  society  having  purchased  it  for  $400.  The  Academy  replica 
was  painted  three  years  later  and  is  dated  1829. 

The  story  connected  with  this  painting  has  often  been  told, 
but  perhaps  it  may  have  escaped  some  of  my  listeners. 

Pat  Lyon  was  not  only  a blacksmith,  but  an  ingenious  lock- 
smith. He  had  been  employed  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  latter  capacity  and  had  done  some  work  in  their  vaults.  When 
the  great  robbery  of  the  bank  occurred,  something  over  $160,000 
being  stolen,  suspicion  fell  upon  him.  All  this  happened  in  1798, 
the  year  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  Lyon  being  away  from  the  city, 
did  not  learn  of  the  robbery  until  some  two  weeks  after  the  event. 
He  at  once  returned  to  town  and  met  the  president,  cashier,  and 
Robert  Wharton,  then  alderman.  In  spite  of  a straightforward 
account  of  his  movements,  which  in  a court  of  law  when  sub- 
stantiated would  have  established  an  alibi,  he  was  suspected  of 
being  an  accomplice  and  was  incarcerated  on  failing  to  secure  the 
bail  demanded  in  a very  large  sum.  In  prison  he  remained  some 
three  months,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  guilty  parties  were 
a porter  of  the  bank  and  a carpenter.  Nearly  all  the  money 
was  recovered  from  the  latter,  the  porter  having  died  within  a 
week  of  the  robbery  of  yellow  fever.  Lyon  very  naturally  brought 
suit  against  the  directors  and  eventually  received  a compromise 
payment  from  the  bank  of  $9,000.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune,  it  is  certain  that  he  prospered  as  time 
went  on,  and  at  the  period  at  which  Neagle  painted  him  he  was 
very  well-to-do.  The  story  goes  that  Lyon  delivered  himself  in 
the  following  manner  when  ordering  his  portrait: 

“Do  it  at  full  length,  do  it  your  own  way;  take  your  own 
time,  and  charge  your  own  price;  paint  me  as  a blacksmith.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  represented  as  what  I am  not — a gentleman.” 

I suppose  Pat’s  idea  in  association  with  the  latter  classifi- 
cation, on  canvas,  at  least,  was  largely  one  of  clothes,  and  I think 
we  will  all  agree  that  it  was  infinitely  more  desirable  he  should 
be  handed  down  in  leather  apron  and  bared  arms  than  arrayed 
in  a suit  of  black  broadcloth.  No  doubt  Neagle  was  glad  to 
accept  the  alternative.  It  is  a vigorous  piece  of  painting  and 
always  attracts  the  notice  of  visitors  to  the  permanent  collection 
at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

One  word  more  about  this  picture  of  ‘ Tat  Lyon  at  his  forge.” 
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It  has  always  been  a legend  and  one  often  repeated,  that  the 
building,  with  the  cupola  in  the  background,  is  a representation 
of  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  where  Lyon  was  imprisoned,  and  that 
it  had  been  introduced  as  a species  of  reminder  and  vindication 
at  his  own  instance. 

In  an  examination  I hold  an  entirely  different  view,  which 
is  as  follows : the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of  the  robbery, 
was  installed  in  Carpenters'  Hall.  Pat  Lyon  had  warned  the 


Fig.  11.  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  by  Bass  Otis. 

bank  officials  some  sixteen  months  before  while  working  there  of 
the  insecurity  of  the  vault,  and  was  unjustly  suspected  in  conse- 
quence of  having  committed  the  robbery.  It  is  very  natural, 
therefore,  that  a view  of  Carpenters’  Hall  should  have  been  intro- 
duced; much  more  so,  the  writer  thinks,  than  the  jail  building. 
At  any  rate  let  anyone  so  minded  approach  Carpenter’s  Hall  from 
the  Chestnut  Street  front  as  the  writer  did  only  a short  time 
since,  and  see  for  themselves  whether  it  does  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  outlines  of  the  building  shown  in  the  picture.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  it  was  entirely  Neagle’s  idea  to  put  it  in 
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the  picture.  In  fact,  the  whole  composition  is  Neagle’s,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Lyon’s  injunction  to  him  was  “Do 
it  your  own  way,”  this  in  itself  would  appear  to  nullify  the  con- 
tention that  Lyon  had  ordered  a view  of  the  jail  introduced.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  the  writer  thinks,  that  what  is  intended  to  be 
represented  in  the  background  of  the  picture  is  the  old  Carpenter’s 
Hal.* 

Some  of  Neagle’s  portraits  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  notably  one  of  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Dewees,  a three- 
quarter  length,  standing,  and  a superb  piece  of  portraiture.  He 
painted  a similar  portrait  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  which 
unfortunately  was  burned  some  years  ago,  but  a fine  engraving  of 
it  by  T.  Kelly  exists. 

His  portrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  Taggart,  hanging  in  the  Farmers’ 
and  Mechanics’  Bank,  is  another  splendid  specimen. 

Neagle  married  a daughter  of  Sully’s  but  died  in  1865,  some 
six  or  seven  years  before  Sully  himself. 

The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  names  of  Bass  Otis  and  Jacob  Eichholtz.  Otis  was 
the  earlier  of  the  two  and  painted  here,  beginning  about  1812. 
Some  of  his  canvasses  are  agreeable.  Eichholtz  came  originally 
from  Lancaster.  Sully  aided  and  encouraged  him,  and  though  he 
was  mature  when  taking  up  his  career  in  art,  he  accomplished  a 
good  deal  of  very  satisfactory  work.  He  was  probably  at  his  best 
between  1820  and  1835.  A portrait  of  Chief  Justice  John  Ban- 
nister Gibson,  belonging  to  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  is 
probably  the  best  effort  of  his  brush. 

* Further  confirmation  is  the  fact  ascertained  that  Lyon’s  smithy  stood 
in  Library  Street  above  Fourth,  within  immediate  view  of  Carpenters'  Hall, 
and  so  furnishing  a natural  back-ground  for  Neagle’s  portrait  of  the  sturdy 
smith. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  BELGIUM. 


By  Albert  J.  Carnoy, 

Professor  in  the  Universities  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  and 

Pennsylvania. 

{Read  to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

April  17,  igi6.) 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  importance  of  Belgium  in 
present  and  past  events  and  the  size  of  that  country.  It  occupies 
on  the  map  an  area  hardly  greater  than  the  half  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Moreover,  it  has  no  natural  frontiers.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  difference  of  aspect  between  the  border  lands  of 
the  Flemish  country  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Holland,  nor 
between  the  Belgian  Ardennes  and  the  French  or  German  districts 
encircling  them. 

At  first  sight,  Belgium  is  a mere  political  abstraction,  the 
result  of  a historical  accident  which  has  subtracted  from  France 
and  from  the  Teutonic  world  a few  provinces  and  has  made  them 
the  appanage  of  a dynasty. 

This,  however,  would  be  a very  superficial  view  of  that 
kingdom.  Belgium,  in  fact,  is  a small  but  a real  nation.  Her 
French  as  well  as  her  Teutonic  inhabitants,  though  they  have 
preserved  many  characteristics  of  their  race,  have  acquired 
various  features  in  common,  have  the  same  traditions,  the  same 
interests  and,  what  is  more  decisive,  have  played  the  same  role 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is,  indeed,  a surprising  but  undeniable  fact  that  Belgium 
has  played  a part  in  history  and  that  her  gift  to  the  world  is 
important  and  extremely  beneficial. 

The  contribution  of  Belgium  to  the  development  of  civili- 
zation is  in  fact  threefold.  She  is  the  country  in  which  the  harsh 
Teutons  mixed  most  extensively  with  the  Romanized  Celts  and 
assimilated  what  they  could  of  the  remnants  of  ancient  civilization. 

Besides,  it  is  in  Belgium  that  for  the  northern  people  the 
Greek  ideal  of  democracy  was  revived  and  from  there  it  has  spread 
to  other  countries  to  invade  more  and  more  the  modern  world. 

Finally,  the  conception  of  neutrality  as  the  permanent  status 
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of  a nation  originated  in  Belgium  and  in  connection  with  Belgium. 
The  neutrality  of  the  Belgian  nation  was  based  on  international 
conventions  and  was  the  product  of  an  international  need.  There 
is  no  exaggeration  to  regard  it  as  the  first  step  towards  an 
international  organization  of  Europe,  which  is  such  a pressing  need 
for  the  world. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  follow  these  three  develop- 
ments through  the  ages  and  first  of  all  to  lay  out  the  various 
phases  of  the  ethnical  fusion  which  took  place  in  the  Belgian 
lands. 

Even  a hasty  traveller  could  persuade  himself  that  the  Bel- 
gians do  not  constitute  a homogenous  ethnic  group. 

The  fair  northern  type  prevails  no  doubt  in  the  centre  and 
in  the  north  of  Belgium,  but  in  the  cities  along  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Meuse  and  in  the  hilly  district  of  the  Ardennes  the  people 
generally  have  dark  hair.  These  darker  elements  are  of  various 
types,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a region  that  has  been  inhabited  by 
several  layers  of  population  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  The  sands  of  the  northern  plain  of  Campine  as  well 
as  the  caves  of  the  rocks  along  the  Meuse  have  yielded  an  ample 
crop  of  bones  and  utensils  dating  back  to  the  very  oldest  periods 
of  man’s  history.  The  skulls  of  Spy  in  particular  are  known  by 
all  paleontologists  and  are  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Neanderthal  type.  No  more  in  Belgium  than  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  is  it,  however,  possible  to  find  among  the  present  inhabit- 
ants reliable  traces  of  that  very  inferior  race.  The  population 
of  the  neolithic  period  no  doubt  survive  in  the  Ardennes  where 
the  prevailing  type  is  short  with  dark  hair  and  a broad  face,  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Auvergne  district  of  France. 

In  the  region  of  the  Scheldt  the  men  are  tall  and  brown. 
Their  heads  are  only  slightly  less  brachycephalic.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  Celtic 
Menapii  and  Morini  who  like  most  Celtic  populations  were 
already  a mixed  type. 

The  Belgae  of  Julius  Caesar  apparently  were  not  very  different 
from  this  latter  type.  They  were  close  relatives  of  the  Gauls. 
Their  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  O.  Ir. 
holgaim  “I  swell,”  bolg  “bag,”  Cymr.  hoi  “belly,”  a stem  also 
found  in  English:  bellows,  belly  and  in  Du.  halg  “skin,  belly,” 
Germ.  Balg  “bag.”  They  are  thus  either  the  “infatuated,” 
the  “proud”unless  it  be  the  “big-bellied”  (?). 
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Like  the  other  Celts  they  were  warlike,  cheerful,  imaginative 
and  brave,  braver  even  than  the  others,  if  we  believe  the  well- 
known  statement  of  the  Roman  conqueror  ‘ ‘Gallorum  omnium 
fortissimi  sunt  Belgae.”  They  gave  proofs  of  a great  tenacity  in 
their  resistance  to  Caesar.  Four  years  were  necessary  to  subdue 
the  Belgian  tribes.  Once  the  conquest  completed,  however,  they 
became  faithful  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  process  of 
Romanization  worked  there  as  elsewhere.  The  native  language 
gradually  was  replaced  by  Latin.  The  national  gods  were  assimi- 
lated to  Roman  deities:  Jupiter  Taranis,  Apollo  Grannus,  Silvanus 
Esus,  Mercurius  Artaios,  Hercules  Ogmios,  etc.  Farms  were 
laid  out  and  country  houses  erected  according  to  Roman  pattern. 
The  place-names  of  that  period  show  a mixture  of  Celtic  and 
Roman.  They  are  generally  formed  by  means  of  a suffix  acum 
of  Celtic  origin  but  adopted  by  the  Romans  and  added  to  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  the  estates.  Several  of  those  owners  have 
Gallic  names: 

Viroviacum — Verviers  (Liege)  “estate  of  Verdvos”  (“ex- 
cellent”). 

Corteracum — Courtrai  (W.  FI.)  “estate  of  Korteros.” 
Cimacum — Chimay  (Hain.)  ‘ ‘estate  of  Kimmos. 

Gimiacum — Jumet  (Hain.)  ‘ ‘estate  of  Gimmios,  etc. 

Others  are  called  after  Roman  gentilicia: 

Romiliacum — Rumillies  (Hain.)  (Romilius). 

Gaudiacum — Goyck  (Brab.)  (Gavidius). 

Severiacum — Sivry  (Hain.)  (Severius). 

Roman  suffixes  are  also  found: 

Marciana  (villa)  Marchienne  (Hain.)  (Marcius). 

Valentiana  (villa)  Valencienne  (Nord)  (Valens). 

Alblinum  (fundus)  Aublain  (Nam)  (Albulus). 

Physical  circumstances  also  have  given  names  to  places,  as,  e.g.: 
Gastris  “in  the  camp” — Ghdtres  (Nam.) 

Maceriae  “walls”— Mezihes  (Ard.) 

Tabernis  “at  the  tents” — Tamers  (Lux.) 

Aqualia  “canals” — Aywaille  (Liege). 

Forum  Martis  “temple  of  Mars” — Famars.  (Nord.). 

Jovis  Mons  “Jupiter’s  hill”- — Jeumont  (Nord.). 

Gaprinum  (fundus)  ‘ ‘land  of  the  goats” — Ottihrain  (Hain.). 
Bovina  (villa)  “oxen  farm” — Bouvinne  (Nam.). 

Gornicia  (villa)  “horn-cattle  farm” — Gornesse  (LiegCr  etc.). 
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while  many  settlements  were  designated  by: 

Villa  “farm”:  Neuville,  Longueville,  etc. 

Villare  “farm”:  Villers-la-Ville,  Villers-la-Tour,  etc. 

Cohors  “yard”;  Court  St.-EHenne,  Mourcourt,  Walcourt,  etc. 


Roads  were  laid  out  through  Belgium.  They  radiated  from 
Bavay  (Nord)  {Bagacum  “place  of  the  battle”)  and  the  most 
important  led  to  Cologne  {Colonia  Agrippina)  through  Tongres 
(Aduatuca  Tongrorum),  the  oldest  Belgium  city  and  crossing  the 
Meuse  at  Maestricht  (Mosae  Trajectus).  Belgium  seems  to  have 
been  prosperous  during  the  three  centuries  of  Roman  rule. 
Flanders  {=Planaria?)  in  particular — the  land  of  the  Menapii — 
raised  great  flocks  of  pigs  in  their  marshy  grounds  (paludaria  = 
Polders)  and  was  a great  provider  of  pork  for  Rome. 

This  very  region,  however,  was  most  especially  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Teutonic  hordes  who  were  raiding  the  border- 
lands of  the  empire.  The  northern  part  of  Belgium  has  always 
been  quite  deforested  and  was  very  difficult  to  defend.  The 
Romans  soon  abandoned  the  sandy  heaths  of  Campine  to  a Ger- 
manic tribe,  the  Toxanders,  whose  name  means  “The  Southern.” 
They  were  followed  by  the  Franks  who  by  their  depredations  laid 
waste  Flanders  and  Anally  settled  there. 

The  language  of  the  Franks  was  not  very  different  from  the 
dialects  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Angles.  A glance  at  their  place- 
names  is  sufficient  to  prove  this  conclusively.  They  contain 
practically  the  same  elements  as  the  English  names  of  towns. 


Eng.  ley,  lea  “meadow  ” = Du.  loo 


Stanley,  Beverly,  Axley. 
Waterloo,  Beverloo,  Calloo. 


Eng.  low  = V>\i.  leeuw  “hill” 


f Marlow,  Barlow. 

\ Denderleeuw,  Zoutleeuw. 


Eng.  worth  = Dn.  weerd  “piece  of  land” 


Brinworth , W igglesworth . 
Stevensweert,  Meerwaert. 


Eng.  wick,  wich  = Du.  wyk  ‘ ‘hamlet 
Eng.  jord  = Du.  voord‘  ‘ford 


,,  j Warwick,  Greenwich. 
\Harderwyk,  Opwyck. 

,,  j Shelf ord,  Staford,  Stamford. 

\ Vilvoorde,  Zandvoorde,  Steenvoord. 


Eng.  borough  = Un.  burg  “castle” 


j Peterboro,  Edinburgh. 
\Ottenburg,  Duysburg. 


The  north  of  Belgium  became  thus  very  largely  Teutonic. 
The  language  of  the  Franks  therefore  also  replaced  Latin  in  those 
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plains  and  it  is  still  spoken  there  now  in  the  foim  of  a great  many 
so-called  Flemish  dialects.  Dutch,  the  literary  language,  both  of 
Holland  and  Flanders  also  derives  from  Frankish. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  for  many  years  about  the 
presence  of  Teutons  in  Belgium  before  the  arrival  of  the  invaders. 
Caesar  mentions  in  the  Ardennes  so-called  Cisrhenani  Germani 
divided  in  four  groups:  Condrusi,  Eburones,  Caeroesi,  Paemani. 
The  two  first  tribes,  however , have  Celtic  names  (druso — 
“passion,”  eburo—“ewe”)  and  many  historians  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  those  Teutons  had  been  assimilated  by  the  Celtic 
population.  It  is  moreover  to  be  doubted  whether  the  term 
Germanus  always  had  a strictly  ethncal  value  for  Caesar. 

It  is  a fact  that  all  the  place  names  in  that  region  which  are 
not  Frankish  are  Roman  or  Celtic.  There  are  no  traces  of  a 
pre-Frankish  Teutonic  layer.  At  all  events,  this  district  was  as 
completely  romanized  as  any  other  part  of  Gaul  and  the  dialects 
spoken  there  at  the  time  are  Wallonian  {i.  e.  French). 

The  great  wave  of  Teutons  was  indeed  at  first  stopped  by 
the  forests  covering  the  centre  of  Belgium  and  especially  by  the 
huge  silva  carbonaria.  The  valleys  of  rivers  in  that  woody  region 
preserved  their  Latin-speaking  populations  and  have  them  yet. 
The  Franks  called  those  people  Walah,  hence  their  present  name 
of  Walloons.  This  name  is  a corruption  of  Volcae,  the  name  of 
various  Celtic  tribes,  notably  in  southern  France.  The  Teutons 
extended  that  name  to  all  the  Roman  and  Celtic  population  with 
which  they  were  in  contact  (Welsh,  Walloons,  Wallachians,  etc.) 

If  the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  did  not  extend  further 
south  than  a line  running  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Calais,  the 
political  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  however,  could  not  have 
been  so  easily  checked. 

Till  406  A.D.,  the  Roman  legions  in  Tournay  succeeded  in 
stemming  the  tide  but  in  that  year  the  push  was  too  violent.  The 
Huns  had  driven  the  Teutons  out  of  their  eastern  provinces  and 
these,  like  an  irresistible  flood  were  now  rushing  south.  The 
Roman  legions  were  called  back  to  protect  Italy  and  the  Franks 
took  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  Gaul.  They  took  the 
place  of  the  Roman  government  and  divided  among  themselves 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state.  The  Wallonian  country 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  French  speaking  area  was  per- 
meated by  the  Franks.  They  became  the  landlords  of  a great 
many  estates  while  their  Servi  or  coloni  were  Gallo-Romans.  Teu- 
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tonic  names  were  given  to  many  of  these  farais,  which  later  were 
Romanized  by  the  French  speaking  peasants: 

Langlaar  “long  fallow” — Longlier  (Lux). 

Meerheek  “brook  of  the  pond” — Marhaix  (Brab.). 

Goorbeek  “muddly  brook” — Jurhise  (Hain.). 

Halapa  “resounding  brook” — La  Hulpe  (Brab.). 

Dorp  (Eng.  thorp) — Tourpes  (Hain.). 

Rode  “fallow” — Le  Roeulx  (Hain.)  etc. 

In  most  cases,  though  the  name  of  the  owner  is  Germanic,  the 
suffix  is  Latin: 

Gilhertiacum  (Gilbert’s  estate) — Gelbressee  (Nam.). 

Guntheriacum  (Gunther’s  estate) — Gonrieux  (Nam.). 

Rodbertidcum  (Robert’s  estate) — Robechies  (Hain.). 
or 

Lamberti  mons  (Lambert’s  hill) — Lambermont  (Li^ge). 

Hlodelini  sartus  (Lodelin’s  fallow)- — Lodelinsart  (Hain.). 

Waltheri  pons  (Walther’s  bridge) — Wattripont  (Nam.). 

The  woods,  heaths,  plains,  etc.,  received  names  formed  by 
means  of  the  Latin  endings:  aria,  eta  or  etum,  ina,  ona,  and: 
added  both  to  Latin  and  Teutonic  words: 

L.  Buxus  “box-tree” — Buisiere  (Hain.);  T.  raus  “reed” — 
Rosiere  (Brab.);  L.  carpinus  “Horn-beam” — Garnoy  (Hain.); 
T.  tok  “beech” — Bouquoy  (Hain.) ; L.  bos  “ox” — Bouvine  (Nam.) ; 
T.  thorn  “thorn” — Tourinne  (Brab.) ; truncus  “stem” — Tronchien- 
nes  (E.  FI.);  T.  laim  “clay” — Laminne  (Liege);  L.  vitulus  “calf” 
— Velaine  (Hain.);  T.  frog  “frog” — Froyenne  (Hain.);  Vlg. 
L.  bastum  “stick” — Bastogne  (Lux.);  T.  als  “alder” — Ossogne 
(Nam.),  etc. 

All  this  shows  how  complete  has  been  the  amalgamation  of 
the  new  comers  with  the  previous  inhabitants  in  southern  and 
central  Belgium.  In  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  either  the  Teutons 
prevailed  as  in  England  or  they  merely  were  an  aristocracy  of 
warriors  as  in  France.  In  Belgium  both  populations  remained 
in  contact  with  one  another  and  the  interpenetration  was  con- 
tinuous and  this  more  especially  in  that  country  around  Liege 
where  the  Carolingians  had  their  estates.  The  villages  of  Landen, 
Herstal,  Pepinster  are  notoriously  associated  with  that  celebrated 
family.  They  are  in  the  province  of  Li^ge  where,  though  the 
people  speak  French,  most  of  the  villages  have  Frankish  names. 
Both  landlords  and  peasants  spoke,  no  doubt,  both  languages  in 
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Merovingian  and  Carolingian  times  and  the  circumstances  were 
exceptionally  favorable  for  the  education  of  the  new  comers  by  the 
others.  It  was  in  just  that  corner  of  the  world  that  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  was  being  slowly  prepared.  There  the  great  emperor 
placed  his  capital  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  and  there  he  succeeded  in 
founding  a new  world  by  getting  his  fellow  Franks  interested  in 
Roman  culture.  This  country  was  considered  as  the  real  centre 
of  the  empire  to  which  the  warriors  longed  to  return  after  their 
expeditions,  while  Rome  was  only  the  traditional,  official  centre,  so 
much  so  that  in  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  the  emperor  received  both 
Italy  and  the  country  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Liege  with  a long 
strip  of  land  connecting  the  two  parts  of  his  appanage.  This 
curious  system  of  partition  apparently  had  another  advantage. 
Germany  was  separated  from  France  and  the  formation  of  Lothar’s 
domain  {Lotharingia — Lorraine)  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
creation  of  an  intermediary  state  along  the  Rhine. 

Various  circumstances  contributed  in  making  that  region 
more  and  more  the  point  of  fusion  between  the  Teutons  and  the 
Romanic  world.  Flanders  with  her  Frankish  dialects  remained 
with  France,  while  Liege  and  the  Walloons  finally  were  included 
in  the  Germanic  Empire. 

Flanders  was  a meeting  place  for  the  west  and  the  east,  the 
south  and  the  north.  She  had  good  water  communications  with 
northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  with  England  and  with 
France,  while  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  came  the  merchants 
from  Venice  and  the  eastern  world.  Not  only  goods  and  wares 
were  converging  towards  that  region  but  stories,  literary  works, 
romances  and  all  sorts  of  ideas.  The  French  epics,  the  eastern 
tales,  the  Celtic  romances  penetrated  the  more  easily  into  Flanders 
since  they  were  eagerly  read  in  French  by  the  French-speaking 
noblemen  of  that  country.  The  peasants  and  merchants  clung  to 
their  Flemish  dialect  and  this  led  to  translations  and  adaptations 
of  those  works  in  that  Teutonic  language.  In  that  way  these 
stories  were  made  accessible  to  all  the  Teutons  and  soon  were 
treated  in  High-German,  as  e.  g.,  the  poem  of  Reineke,  ‘ ‘The  Fox,” 
the  romances  of  Lancelot,  Parsifal,  etc. 

The  merchants  from  the  south  necessarily  also  made  the 
Flemings  acquainted  with  the  free  cities  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries  which  had  preserved  many  features  of  the  ancient  cities. 
In  this  way  the  old  Teutonic  guilds  of  merchants  knew  of  a more 
elaborate,  more  complete  type  of  city  organization  and,  no  doubt. 
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this  acted  upon  them  as  a powerful  stimulus,  so  that  the  Flemish 
cities  were  the  earliest  Teutonie  settlements  to  become  real 
republics  with  an  intense  life  of  their  own.  The  demoeratic, 
individualistie  instinct  of  the  Flemings,  on  the  other  hand,  soon 
enough  overthrew  the  patrieian  organization  of  their  eommunes 
and  everywhere  the  trade  unions  of  workmen  beeame  the  ruling 
element  and  determined  the  politieal  orientation  of  the  cities.  It 
is  in  1302,  in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs,  that  for  the 
first  time  the  Flemish  communes  asserted  their  politieal  inde- 
pendence. While  around  them  the  feudal  aristocraey  prevailed 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  they  beeame  so  eonseious  of  their 
power  that  they  dared  to  rebel  against  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  the 
Kings  of  Franee  and  their  own  nobility  whieh  was  French  in  spirit 
and  language.  In  Courtray,  the  militia  of  the  eommunes  with  a 
primitive  armament  beat  the  Freneh  knights  in  the  great  display 
of  their  military  strength.  The  eoarse  but  undaunted  men  of  the 
“Lion’s  claws”  (Klauwarts)  conquered  the  men  of  the  “Lily” 
(Leltaerts).  The  signifieance  of  that  celebrated  battle  lies  in  the 
faet  that  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  a vietory  had  been 
won  by  a democratie  eommunity  whieh  had  not  feared  to  assert 
its  rights  to  live  its  industrious  life  in  full  independence  from  the 
traditional  rulers. 

A few  years  later,  the  power  of  the  Flemish  cities  grew  by 
their  coalition  under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  the 
great  citizen  of  Ghent.  It  was  during  the  Hundred  Years  War 
that  Louis  de  Nevers,  count  of  Flanders,  by  reason  of  his  allegiance 
to  his  king,  wanted  to  associate  Flanders  with  the  fate  of  France 
in  that  confliet.  All  the  interests  of  the  Flemish  merchants, 
however,  were  with  England,  the  great  produeer  of  the  wool  needed 
for  the  fabrieation  of  cloth  in  Flanders.  Artevelde  persuaded 
his  fellow  eitizens  not  to  yield  and  to  keep  neutral.  He  succeeded 
in  constituting  a league  of  the  communes  to  which  he  gave 
political  independence.  This  is  the  first  realization  in  northern 
Europe  of  a federal  republic,  an  idea  whieh  was  full  of  possibilities 
for  the  future.  His  plan  of  neutrality  also  was  interesting  though 
it  soon  proved  to  be  a failure.  Nothing  is  more  diffieult  to 
maintain  than  neutrality  when  one  is  plaeed  between  fighting 
powers  and  finally  the  Flemish  eommunes  had  to  side  with 
England. 

The  ideas  of  Artevelde  were  in  advance  of  his  time  and  his 
republic  could  not  maintain  itself  very  long.  The  spirit  of  the 
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communes,  however,  remained  undaunted  and  their  local  liberties 
were  preserved.  Their  democratic  ideal  was  also  spreading 
around  them.  The  same  freedom  was  gained  by  the  cities  of 
Brabant  when  the  dukes  conceded  to  them  the  Joyous  Entry,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Belgium.  The  democratic  spirit  proved  creative 
and  inspiring  in  the  Low  Countries  as  shown  by  the  splendor  of 
the  town-halls,  centers  of  the  civic  life  of  the  cities.  Nowhere  at 
such  an  early  period  was  so  important  and  so  remarkable  a civic 
building  erected  in  Gothic  style  as  the  “Halles”  of  Ypres,  so 
ruthlessly  and  so  uselessly  destroyed  by  the  present  invaders  of 
Belgium,  representative  of  an  ideal  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Belgians.  That  struggle  against  autocracy  the  Flemish 
communes  waged  constantly,  stubbornly,  indefatigably.  They 
even  defied  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg  in  the  person  of  Maximilian, 
the  proud  emperor  whom  all  Germany  dreaded  and  whose  slogan 
was  AEIOV  “Austriae  est  imperare  orbi  universo.”  He  was 
simply  imprisoned  by  the  burghers  of  Ghent  when  he  came  to 
them  with  great  display  of  power  to  force  them  into  submission. 
Before  he  was  released  he  had  to  swear  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
cities.  To  Charles  V it  was  given  to  realize  the  world-power  pro- 
gram of  the  Habsburg  almost  in  its  entirety.  When  he  dwelled  in 
Flanders,  however,  the  great  emperor  turned  into  a burgher,  talking 
familiarly  with  the  people.  Philip  II  of  Spain,  his  son,  did  not 
understand  so  well  the  Belgian  mentality.  His  autocratic  trend  of 
mind  and  the  severity  of  his  governors  alienated  completely  the 
affection  of  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  A long  revolution 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  secession  of  the  northern  provinces 
from  the  south,  which  remained  in  Spanish  hands.  The  northern 
republic  was  constituted  on  a federal  basis:  De  Staten  (The 
States).  It  was  wholly  democratic  and  constituted  out  of  the 
most  independent  and  most  aggressive  personalities  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

Much  of  the  spirit  of  that  republic  came  over  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  when,  in  the  XVIIth  century,  the  Dutch  settled 
along  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  where  they  have  left  so 
many  traces  of  their  presence  as  Staten  Eiland,  Konyn  Eiland 
(Coney  Island)  “rabbit’s  island,”  Spuytend  Duyvel  “spitting 
devil,”  Bouwery  (Bowery)  “gardens,”  Hellegat  (Hell  Gate)  “hell’s 
hole,”  Schuylkill  “sheltered  river,”  Catskill,  Katerskill  “male  cat’s 
brook,”  etc.  It  was  a Walloon,  J.  de  Forest,  born  in  Avesnes 
(Nord.)  who  was  the  founder  of  New  York,  while  another  Walloon 
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Guido  de  Bray  from  Mons  composed  the  famous  “Belgic  Con- 
fession” which  inspired  the  colonists  in  New  Netherlands. 

But  the  Dutch  element  in  this  country  is  not  the  only  medium 
through  which  freedom  “a  la  beige”  penetrated  into  the  new 
world.  There  were  intimate  relations  between  the  Puritan 
communities  of  England  and  the  Dutch  colonists.  Several  of 
those  religious  congregations,  under  the  pressure  of  the  English 
Church,  had  found  a refuge  in  Holland  before  they  sailed  to  New 
England  .It  is  not  an  exaggeration  therefore  to  say  that  the 
Staten  were  a prototype  of  the  United  States.  The  powerful 
impulse  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  XVIIIth  century  in 
France,  of  course,  gave  a revival  of  vitality  to  democratic  tendencies 
deeply  rooted  in  the  colonists.  It  was  that  same  influence  which 
after  five  centuries  of  depression  aroused  the  southern  Netherlands 
from  their  obscure  existence  under  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule. 
In  1789,  there  was  an  upheaval  in  Flanders  and  Brahant,  the  so- 
called  Revolution  Brabangonne,  and  for  a while  there  was  a new  state 
in  Europe,  les  Etats  helgiques.  For  the  first  time  Belgium  had 
become  again  a political  expression.  In  1796,  however,  Belgium 
was  made  a part  of  the  new  French  Republic.  The  French  were 
welcomed  with  favor  but  some  time  after  there  was  against  them 
in  the  Flemish  country  an  upheaval  on  account  of  the  anti-religious 
policy  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Belgians  are  reluctant  to  any  tyranny, 
even  when  exerted  in  the  name  of  freedom.  After  having  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  Waterloo,  Belgium  was  again  united  with 
the  northern  Netherlands  by  decision  of  the  congress  in  Vienna. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  in  Europe  an  occasion  as  good 
as  the  one  which  is  now  presented  to  the  world,  for  reorganizing 
the  various  states  on  a firm,  durable  and  equitable  basis  by 
taking  into  account  the  sympathies,  the  languages,  the  needs 
of  the  nations.  It  was  completely  lost.  The  map  of  Europe 
was  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  dynasties. 
Belgium,  for  instance,  was  not  considered  as  united  with  Holland 
but  was  given  to  William  of  Orange  in  compensation  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  family  during  Napoleon’s  wars.  It  was  therefore 
exploited  by  him  and  his  administration  as  a colony.  Instead  of 
securing  the  reunion  of  two  sister  nations  this  regime  estranged 
them  more  and  more  from  one  another  and  in  1830  the  Belgians 
again  attempted  to  live  their  own  life.  Free  at  last  to  frame  their 
own  constitution  they  made  it  as  liberal  as  possible,  so  that  it 
became  a slogan  for  all  reformers  in  Europe  to  long  for  ‘ ‘freedom 
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like  in  Belgium.”  All  this,  however,  had  not  yet  quenched  the 
Belgian’s  thirst  for  liberty.  All  politics  in  the  small  kingdom 
since  1830  has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  for  ever  more  freedom. 
The  two  great  parties  are  both  liberal  in  spirit;  one  of  them,  the 
so-called  Catholic  party,  is  evolutionist  and  tries  to  make  laws  in 
conformity  with  the  traditional  and  ethnical  tendencies  of  the 
Belgians,  the  other,  the  Liberal  part}^,  is  inspired  by  the  ideals  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  equality  of  the  two  national  languages  has  been  a very 
troublesome  element  in  politics  in  recent  years.  As  a reaction 
against  the  Dutch  regime,  French  had  been  established  as  the 
only  official  language  of  the  country  for  government,  adminis- 
tration, law-courts,  army,  education,  etc.  The  Flemings  gradu- 
ally succeeded  in  having  Dutch  reintroduced  in  all  those  domains 
in  the  Flemish  part  of  the  country.  They  were  battling  for  a 
Flemish  University  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Germans  have 
considered  it  an  able  policy  to  grant  one  to  them,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  Flemings  refuse  to  have  the  question  settled  before 
freedom  is  restored  in  Belgium. 

The  main  struggle,  however,  was  for  democracy  in  the  more 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  as  “the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
working  classes.”  Manchesterian  liberalism  had  introduced 
many  abuses  in  Belgian  industry.  The  conditions  of  most  of  the 
workmen  were  pitiable.  Since,  however,  suffrage  was  granted  to 
them  their  influence  began  to  prevail  in  the  Chambers.  Their 
interests  were  defended  by  the  Socialists  and  by  the  Catholic 
Democrats,  both  supported  by  powerful  trade-unions.  Peasant- 
leagues  were  also  organized  by  the  Catholics.  Numerous  laws 
secured  pensions  to  the  aged  or  invalid,  regulated  in  a more 
generous  manner  the  conditions  of  labor,  secured  higher  wages,  and 
diminished  the  charges,  etc.  In  all  this,  the  tendency  was  to  avoid 
both  the  disorders  of  absolute  freedom  and  the  tyranny  of  state 
organization  as  it  is  prevalent,  e.  g.  in  Germany. 

All  this  shows  how  profoundly  democratic  and  independent 
the  Belgians  are  now  and  have  been  in  all  times.  After  having 
evolved  in  the  past  an  ideal  of  free  government  which  helped 
so  much  in  introducing  liberal  constitutions  into  many  modem 
states,  they  still  were  in  the  present  an  admirable  example  • of 
democratic  spirit  and  pioneers  in  the  solution  of  many  problems 
of  the  modem  world,  so  much  so  that  Belgium  has  been  called 
“une  terre  d’experience.” 
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One  of  those  experiences  is,  of  course,  neutrality  as  the 
permanent  status  of  a nation.  I have  shown  how  the  idea  of 
an  intermediate  state  between  central  Europe  and  the  French 
nation  dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  realized  after  the 
short  duration  of  Artevelde’s  republic  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy. 
They  succeeded  in  uniting  under  their  power  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  and  their  state  possessions  extended  as  far  as 
Switzerland. 

Backed  by  the  traditions  of  the  Lotharingian  state,  and 
supported  by  a real  community  of  interests,  this  kingdom  would 
have  been  the  happiest  in  Europe.  The  misfortunes  of  Charles 
the  Bold  prevented  the  plan  from  succeeding.  From  that  time  on, 
however,  the  Low  Countries  are  in  fact  a political,  economical, 
intellectual  unit  partaking  of  the  French  and  Germanic  conceptions 
of  life.  In  1535,  Charles  V was  requested  to  sever  that  country 
from  his  other  possessions  and  to  make  it  neutral  in  the  dynastic 
quarrels.  In  1634,  Richelieu  conceives  the  same  idea  but  could  not 
overcome  the  resistance  of  Spain.  In  1715,  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  states  of  the  Spanish  crown,  the  plan  would  have  been 
carried  out  but  for  the  mistrust  of  the  Dutch,  who  feared  commer- 
cial competition. 

In  1789  again,  after  the  Revolution  Brabangonne,  it  is  rather 
suggestive  to  see  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II,  propose 
to  England  and  Holland  the  neutralization  of  the  new  state  and  to 
oblige  the  Belgians  to  make  a firm  and  strong  constitution  in  the 
interests  of  the  European  equilibrium. 

Finally,  in  1830,  the  Treaty  of  London  provided  that  Belgium 
would  be  perpetually  neutral  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five 
Great  Powers.  This  disposition  was  a contract  between  the  signers 
binding  them  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality.  It  was  moreover  a 
contract  with  Belgium.  That  country  was  promised  undisturbed 
peace  on  the  condition  that  it  would  abstain  from  alliances  and 
resist  any  aggression.  Belgium  was  thus  a neutralized  state 
and  to  attack  her,  therefore,  was  not  only  an  abuse  of  force  against 
a small  nation  but  a breach  of  contract  against  all  the  powers 
who  guaranteed  that  neutrality  and  a greater  injustice  against 
a powerless  country  to  which  it  was  forbidden  to  protect  itself  by 
alliance  or  treaties  against  an  eventual  invasion. 

If  a nation  has  recently  ignored  her  duties  to  the  extent 
of  committing  that  double  injustice,  her  act  does  not  prove  the 
futility  of  the  measure  taken  by  the  powers  in  1830.  Belgian 
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neutrality  has  been  a blessing  to  the  world  in  the  XIXth  Century 
and  its  violation  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  world 
catastrophe.  This  act  of  violence  has  emphatically  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  providing  more  effectively  for  the  safety  of  small 
nations  and  in  general  of  all  those  who  wish  to  live  their  lives 
outside  the  conflicts  of  powers  and  the  ambitions  of  dynasties. 
If  thus  a stronger  and  more  national  organization  of  nations 
follows  the  present  war,  it  will  be  partly  on  account  of  Belgium’s 
sufferings  and  it  will  be  the  natural  termination  of  the  threefold 
evolution  which  centers  in  Belgium  for  centuries : the  attenuation 
of  Germanic  harshness  by  its  reconciliation  with  Romanism,  the 
progress  of  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  democracy,  and  the  idea  of  the 
neutrality  of  peaceful  nations  based  on  international  conventions. 

Belgium  therefore  has  abundantly  proved  that  she  deserves 
to  live.  The  cruel  ordeal  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  has  left 
her  undaunted.  Her  liberation  will  mean  the  triumph  of  the 
ideals  for  which  she  has  ever  stood. 
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“A  JEWISH  TRAVELLER’S  ITINERARY  IN  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY.” 

By  Charles  J.  Cohen. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  November  20,  igi6.) 

This  is  an  extract  from  an  ancient  manuscript  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  written  in  Hebrew  in  the  year  1173 
and  is  the  diary  of  the  eminent  scholar  and  traveller  Benjamin, 
who  left  his  native  city- of  Tudela  in  Spain  in  the  year  1160  and 
journeyed  for  thirteen  years. 

His  route  lay  through  southern  France,  Italy,  Greece,  The 
Levant,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  to  Bagdad  and  thence 
to  Egypt.  The  diary  was  first  published  in  1543  in  Hebrew  in 
Constantinople;  in  1732  a translation  in  French  was  made  by 
Jean  Phillipe  Baratier,  a youth  of  eleven  years,  living  in  Nurem- 
berg, Bavaria,  whose  father  was  a refugee  and  pastor  of  the 
French  church  at  Schwabach.  The  translation  was  accompanied 
by  a commentary  with  notes  and  explanations,  an  essay  on  the 
Jews,  on  Hebrew  terms  and  was  of  such  a phenomenal  character 
as  to  have  attracted  a world- wide  attention. 

In  1894  Marcus  Nathan  Adler  of  London,  a kinsman  of 
mine,  and  a brother  of  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  of  Great  Britain 
made  a careful  study  of  the  original  Hebrew  manuscript  and  it 
is  his  English  translation  that  is  now  used. 

The  itinerary  throws  a light  upon  an  interesting  stage  in  the 
development  of  nations.  Mohammed  in  622  transformed  a 
cluster  of  Bedouins  into  a warlike  people.  An  Arabian  empire 
was  formed  reaching  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Indus.  Great  cities 
such  as  Cairo  and  Bagdad  were  built ; schools  and  universities  arose 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  commercial  activities  soon  produced 
power  and  wealth. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  in  taking  this  journey  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  ascertain  the  condition  in  which  the  Jews  lived  in  various 
countries  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach.  The  Jews  possessed  a 
common  language  in  the  sacred  tongue — the  Hebrew,  and  wherever 
they  went  they  could  rely  upon  a hospitable  reception  from 
their  co-religionists. 
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Tudela  is  in  the  province  of  Navarre  (and  should  not  be 
confused  with  Toledo  an  entirely  different  place)  on  the  River 
Ebro,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Saragossa;  its  cathedral  contains  the 
tomb  of  Blanche  of  Castile  1187-1252,  the  mother  of  Louis  IX  of 
France,  known  in  history  as  St.  Louis. 

Copious  extracts  from  the  diary  were  given,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  of  the  scenes  indicated,  care  having  been  exercised  to 
secure  pictures  of  places  and  events  described,  and  of  the  periods 
noted. 

These  illustrations  were  of  celebrated  cities  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Persia,  being  varied  by 
descriptions  of  ceremonials  incident  to  the  daily  life  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  visited. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  CALENDAR. 


By  Walter  Wood. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  March  ig,  iQi?-) 

Good  evening,  gentlemen: 

I trust  the  day  has  gone  pleasantly  with  you. 

This  throws  us  at  once  into  our  subject,  namely:  The  Passing 
of  Time. 

Let  us  trust  we  all  are  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of 
another  day,  full  of  the  same  duties  and  pleasures  as  of  the  one 
that  is  passing. 

Such  anticipations  are,  undoubtedly,  vastly  different  from 
those  of  our  first  parents  who  must,  after  having  spent  a delight- 
ful day  in  their  delicious  garden,  shuddered — as  they  saw  the 
sun,  which  had  made  everything  bright  and  cheerful,  sink  into 
the  west,  become  distorted,  and  finally  disappear. 

It  may  have  been  followed  by  a crescent  moon  of  a day  old. 

The  second  heavenly  body  with  which  they  were  to  become 
acquainted. 

We  can  easily  imagine  their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  a 
clear  night,  as  well  as  their  wonderment  as  to  what  next  large 
change  was  to  be  theirs. 

Let  us  hope  that  their  wonderings,  fears  and  apprehensions, 
gradually  sank  into  a peaceful  unconsciousness,  from  which  they 
awoke,  to  see  that  which  had  given  them  life  and  hope  in  the 
preceding  day,  again  before  them. 

But,  to  their  astonishment,  it  was  in  an  entirely  different 
place  in  the  heavens  from  that  in  which  they  saw  it  last. 

This  lands  us  at  once  in  what  has  recently  been  called  ‘ ‘Day- 
light Saving”  which  is  the  more  modem  way  of  expressing  the  old 
rhyme  of : 

“Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,” 

i 

Why  did  mankind  ever  depart  from  such  a natural  mode  of 
life,  and  deliberately  incur  the  expenses  of  late  hours,  which  are 
the  basis  of  a large  part  of  the  profits  of  our  illuminating  com- 
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panics — as  well  as  the  building  up  of  customs — good  or  evil — 
that  mankind  indulge  in,  after  acquiring  the  habit  of  retiring 
late. 

Why  lose  by  sleep  three  hours  of  daylight  on  a summer 
morning,  to  incur  the  expenses  of  evening  illumination?  Why 
not  start  early,  so  that  the  day’s  work  is  practically  over  before 
the  great  heat  of  the  afternoon. 

Thus  leaving  the  closing  hours  of  a bright  day  for  recreation. 

Before  passing  from  this  thought  we  all  remember  that  the 
whole  of  Europe — except  Russia,  Balkans,  Turkey  and  Greece 
tried  this  plan  so  successfully  last  year,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
renew  it  the  coming  summer. 

Further — it  is  interesting  that  cities  like  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  eastern  time  and  the 
eastern  edge  of  central  time  are  most  generally  using  eastern  time, 
rather  than  their  local  or  central  time. 

Thus  showing,  in  daily  life,  their  wisdom  and  common  sense. 

Chronology  is  based  upon  the  differences  and  inequalities 
of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  understood  and  overcome 
only  by  the  gradually  acquired  knowledge  and  fertile  suggestions, 
slowly  developed. 

The  steady  and  progressive  adjustments,  made  to  overcome 
these  differences,  stand  out  markedly  all  through  past  history. 

As  a recent  instance — those  of  us  who  recollect  Appleton’s 
Railway  Guide,  as  the  standard  railroad  time-table,  may  not 
have  appreciated  that  it  was  only  early  in  the  seventies,  that  an 
enterprising  Jersey  Yankee,  conceiving  the  idea  of  an  official 
railway  publication,  was  led  to  develop  the  “Hour  Zone”  system, 
which  has  become  incorporated  into  everyday  life — not  only 
in  our  country,  but  also  in  Europe. 

Thus,  within  our  own  recollection,  the  calendar  has  received 
a further  adjustment,  and  one  which  is  most  initimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  daily  movements  of  practically  all  peoples  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Whether  the  earth  is  travelling  in  its  orbit  slower  in  summer, 
or  faster  in  winter,  it  still  keeps  its  steady  grind  of  revolving  the 
inhabitants  at  the  equator  each  day,  through  24,000  miles  of 
space, — while  it  is,  itself,  traveling,  on  the  average,  over  1 ,500,000 
miles  a day,  or  a little  less  than  nineteen  miles  per  second. 

It  was  a son  of  the  famous  Darwin,  who  has  recently  calcu- 
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lated  the  effect  of  the  moon  and  tides  upon  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth — gradually  reducing  the  same. 

Till  a day,  may,  perhaps,  in  ages,  become  the  length  of  a 
week,  or  in  untold  eons,  a thousand  years  may  be  the  same  as 
one  day,  and  a day  as  a thousand  years. 

With  our  earth’s  revolutions,  which,  to  all  intents,  at  the 
present,  are  uniform,  we  have  the  one  natural  unit  of  our  subject — 
which  is  without  fractions,  namely — the  day,  with  its  1440 
minutes — a number  easily  recollected,  when  associated  with  the 
dates  of  the  invention  of  loose  type — or  the  founding  of  Eton 
College  in  England. 

It  is  the  adjustment  of  this  unit  to  the  other  periods  of  motion 
of  heavenl}'-  bodies,  that  is  the  basis  of  chronology 

Had  mankind  known  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  when 
they  made  the  first  almanac,  what  has  since  been  learned,  our 
centuries  and  cycles  might  have  been  very  different,  and  they 
might  have  found  a common  denominator  of  the  various  motions 
of  the  sun,  earth  and  moon. 

As  an  example — if  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years, 
instead  of  one  hundred,  had  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  adjusting 
leap  years — there  would  have  been  none  other  required  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years — 86,400  years. 

But,  the  needs  of  mankind  were  pressing,  and,  for  conveni- 
ence, a day  must  promptly  have  its  subdivisions. 

Naturally — sunlight  and  darkness  divided  it  into  fractions. 

Let  us  briefly  state,  as  to  this,  the  various  customs  of  our 
world’s  earliest  peoples. 

The  oldest  chronology  that  we  have  is  that  of  the  Accadians — 
a shepherd  people,  who  started  west,  long  before  the  Aryan 
movement  from  India — coming  from  the  mountains  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  settled  in  Mesopotamia, 
becoming  the  dominant  factor  of  Babylonia — prominent  and 
powerful,  years  before  history  began. 

It  is  to  these  people — noted  for  soothsaying  and  astrology, 
that  is  attributed  the  origin  of  the  first  calendar. 

They  divided  the  day,  beginning  at  midnight,  into  twelve 
parts,  known  as  “Casbu,”  prompted  in  this,  probably  by  the 
twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  in  a year,  which,  of  course,  was  the 
basis  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs. 

It  may  be  that  they  also  divided  the  Casbu  into  120  minutes, 
and  these  into  sixty  seconds. 
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This  basis  of  twelve,  as  a unit,  as  we  have  just  said,  was 
fixed  by  the  moon,  further  developed  by  the  fact  that  each  side  of 
a hexagon,  inscribed  in  a circle,  is  the  chord  of  an  arc,  representing 
one-sixth  of  a circle,  namely  sixty  degrees. 

Hence — putting  it  differently — a geometric  figure,  having 
twelve  equal  sides,  each  side  would  subtend  thirty  degrees. 

We  can  readily  see  how,  with  approximately  360  days,  as 
the  year  was  first  estimated  to  contain,  the  circle  was  divided 
into  360  degrees. 

This  assembly  of  numbers  of  12,  60,  120  and  360,  affords 
the  basis  for  much  easier  calculations  than  the  decimal  system, 
which  the  Moors  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia. 

This  is  because  twelve  is  divisible  by  each  of  its  units  except 
five,  while  ten  is  divided  only  by  one,  two  and  five. 

It  might  have  been  better — had  mankind  a decimal  system 
of  sixteen. 

At  any  rate — that  has  decidedly  some  advantages,  because  it 
is  divisible  into  those  fractions,  which  the  human  mind  so  readily 
adopts  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths  and  sixteenths. 

So  much  for  the  foundations,  which  these  ancient  people 
laid  for  the  details  of  our  daily  life. 

The  Egyptians  had  a twenty-four-hour  day,  beginning  at 
midnight. 

The  chronology  of  these  people  is  approximately  3,000  to 
4,000  years  old. 

The  Jewish  day  begins  at  sunset. 

They  divided  the  night  first  into  three  watches,  then  into 
four;  daylight,  from  sunrise  to  sundown,  into  twelve  hours. 

This,  of  course,  led  into  hours  of  various  lengths,  as  daylight 
varies,  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  namely  forty  degrees, 
from  nine  hours  fifteen  minutes,  to  fifteen  hours  and  six  minutes. 

vSundry  nations  adopted  noon  as  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  now,  the  starting  point  of 
the  astronomical  day  is  noon,  and  runs  for  twenty-four  hours. 

A twenty-four-hour  day  is  being  adopted  by  certain  European 
nations,  in  time-tables  and  clocks,  beginning  at  midnight. 

The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  watches,  the  daylight 
into  twelve  fractions. 

Their  word  “Hora,”  at  first  meant  seasons,  or  an  indefinite 
length  of  time — but,  became  finally,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  fractions  of  a day. 
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The  Greeks  had  various  modes  of  dividing  daylight,  all  of 
which  caused  the  length  of  the  hour  to  be  uncertain. 

The  length  of  these  varying  hours  continued  well  into  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  attempts  at  crude 
clocks,  and  finally  the  general  adoption  of  watches,  which,  in 
England  was  about  1500,  that  the  hour  was  finally  reduced  to 
a definite  and  regular  amount  of  time. 

This  much  for  the  methods  of  measuring  what  we  call  a day. 

Let  us  take  up  the  question  of  an  astronomical  day,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  fixed  by  the  daily  revolutions  of  the  earth. 

But,  as  our  world,  following  “Napier’s  Law,’’  as  to  bodies 
revolving  in  ellipses — which  law  is  that  the  radius,  whether 
long  or  short,  covers  in  the  same  amount  of  time,  an  equal  square 
area  of  space. 

This  causes  the  world  to  travel  26,000  miles  a day  faster 
when  it  is  near  the  sun,  and  26,000  miles  a day  slower  when  it  is 
far  from  the  sun — thus,  the  length  of  the  solar  day  is  not  constant. 

The  mean  day — averaging  the  changes  of  the  360  days,  is 
what  mankind  ordinarily  thinks  about. 

We  can  readily  see  that  the  varying  speeds  of  the  earth,  giving 
various  lengths  to  the  solar  day,  causes  the  stylus  of  a sun  dial — 
which,  of  course,  points  directly  at  noon,  four  times  a year — to 
throw  a shadow  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  normal  line  for  all 
other  days. 

This  gives  rise  to  a curve  that  is  named  Analemma,  a sample 
of  which,  calculated  for  this  latitude  is  in  your  hands. 

Glancing  at  which,  you  can  readily  see  why  the  days  in 
December  or  June,  grow  or  shorten  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
they  do  in  the  other  months. 

This  difference  between  the  mean  day  and  solar  day  in  this 
latitude  amounts  to  thirty  minutes  thirty-seven  seconds,  during 
the  winter  months,  and  nine  minutes  fifty-seven  seconds  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  other  and  most  widely  known  variation  of  the  day  is 
caused  by  another  astronomical  condition,  which  is  practically 
known  to  everyone — namely,  that  the  earth’s  axis  is  not  at  right 
angles  to  its  orbit — but  is  on  an  inclination  of  twenty-three  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes,  known  as  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic. 

This  causes,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  the  sun  to  be  over  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  the  other  six  months  over  the  southern, 
giving  rise  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  each  twenty-three 
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degrees  twenty-eight  minutes  from  the  respective  poles  and 
marking  the  limits  of  perpetual  daylight — also  the  Circles  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  twenty-three  degrees  twenty-eight  minutes  from 
the  Equator,  marking  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  an 
overhead  sun. 

This  leaves  a band  of  forty-three  degrees  four  minutes  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  where  we  have  neither 
arctic  or  torrid  weather. 


Fig.  12. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  us  how,  even  these  regions 
practically  3,000  miles  wide,  are  so  restricted  by  polar  and  equator- 
ial influences,  that  there  is  only  a band  about  1,000  miles,  measured 
north  and  south,  within  which  man  can  exert  his  efforts  to  their 
fullest  extent. 

This  band,  of  course,  is  not  determined  so  much  by  degrees 
of  latitude,  as  by  the  ocean  currents,  which  bring  hot  or  cold 
water  to  the  eastern  or  western  sides  of  our  continents. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  land  in 
this  available  zone  of  maximum  limit  of  intensity  of  application 
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is  narrow  and  scattered,  and  much  of  it,  by  the  topography  of 
its  mountains  and  uplands,  is  too  arid  for  the  fullest  development. 

The  largest  part  of  mankind  must,  therefore — perforce — 
live  north  of  the  Equator. 

The  faith  that  all  the  world  has  in  the  north  or  polar  star,  as 
being  such  a fixed  and  definite  point  as  to  be  a load-stone  for 
constant  effort,  caused  undoubtedly  by  the  reliance  mariners  place 
upon  the  compass,  may  possibly  be  an  excuse  for  saying  something 
regarding  this  astronomical  feature. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
namely  the  angle  between  the  equator  of  the  earth  and  the  plane 
of  its  annual  orbit. 

This  causes  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  point  at  an  equal  angle, 
namely,  twenty-three  degrees  twenty-eight  minutes. 

What  we  are  now  going  to  say  would  not  exist  if  it  were  not 
that  the  earth,  instead  of  being  a sphere,  is  spheroidal — the  bulg- 
ing, or  its  largest  diameter  being  at  the  equator. 

Thus  causing  the  pull  or  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
upon  the  body  of  the  earth  to  be  unequal. 

This  pull  draws  the  crossing  points  of  the  equator,  and  the 
earth’s  orbit,  namely  the  equinoctial  points,  backward  fifty 
seconds  every  year,  four-fifths  of  such  movement  being  attrib- 
uted to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  one-fifth  to  that  of  the  sun. 

This  movement  is  called  the  “Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.’’ 

In  the  course  of  25,868  years,  this  movement  backward  of 
the  crossing  or  equinoctial  points,  causes  the  North  Pole  to 
revolve  in  that  period  of  time,  upon  a circle  in  the  heavens,  having 
a radius  of  twenty-three  degrees  twenty-eight  minutes. 

There  is  also  a slight  irregularity  of  the  motion  of  the  pole  in 
this  precession,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  orbit  of  the  moon  is,  itself, 
precessing  along  the  ecliptic,  completing  its  circle  in  18.6  years. 

This  motion  is  called  “Nutation’’;  and  is  a minute  ellipse, 
the  longest  axis  of  which  is  18.5  seconds,  and  the  shortest  13.74 
seconds. 

A monent’s  thought  will,  at  once,  make  it  clear  to  us  that  the 
earth’s  pole,  in  its  path  through  the  heavens  covers  more  than 
half  a quadrant,  and  points  successively  in  its  period  of  rotation 
to  a great  number  of  different  stars,  each  of  which,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  is  the  north  star. 

At  the  present  moment — our  north  star  is  one  degree  twenty- 
eight  minutes  from  the  real  pole. 
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In  twelve  thousand  years,  the  brightest  star  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  Alpha  Lyrae,  will  be  the  north  star,  and  be  five 
degrees  from  the  real  pole. 

At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  another 
bright  star,  Alpha  Daconis,  was  the  north  star,  with  a polar 
distance  of  three  degrees,  forty-four  minutes,  twenty-five  seconds. 

Many  people  suppose  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  in  the 
building  of  their  tombs,  had  a thought  as  to  their  connection  with 
astronomy,  and  no  more  interesting  and  absorbing  story  can  be 
found  than  a description  of  the  orientation  of  the  pyramids,  as 
developed  by  ingenious  minds. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  at  the  present  moment,  that  the  chief  entrance 
into  the  pyramids  is  placed  at  a descending  angle,  so  that  an 
observer,  at  the  bottom,  will  be  looking  through  a passage-way  or 
tube,  pointing  practically  to  the  north  star,  and  useful,  therefore 
in  making  astronomical  observations  and  calculations,  as  regards 
zenith,  and  the  study  of  longitude,  as  well  as  latitude. 

There  is  no  prominent  star  in  the  center  of  this  polar  circle. 

Having  wandered  somewhat — let  us  now  go  back  to  what  is 
the  real  basis  of  chronology,  namely  the  astrology  of  the  ancient 
Accadians,  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  which  spreading  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  was  somewhat  elaborated,  undoubtedly, 
by  the  high  degree  of  civilization  that  had  been  developed  in 
Egypt. 

Our  first  ancestral  pair,  in  Eden’s  garden,  found  out  in  one 
day  that  the  sun,  the  chief  heavenly  body,  moved  rapidly,  when 
compared  with  the  other  celestial  bodies. 

It  did  not  take  but  a few  days  to  establish  that  this  was  true 
also  of  the  moon. 

As  to  the  stars — in  the  earliest  time,  they  were  thought  of  as 
set  in  a crystal  firmament,  each  having  its  allotted  place. 

A close  observer  would  note,  within  a few  months,  that  five 
stars  were  seen  to  wander  in  curious  paths  amongst  the  others, 
all  within  a belt  of  eighteen  degrees,  which  stars  came  to  be  known 
as  planets — Mercury,  Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter  and  Saturn — the 
conjunction  and  opposition  of  which,  in  their  various  backward 
and  forward  wanderings,  were  an  unfailng  aid  to  the  astrologer 
in  his  soothsaying. 

Yet,  the  planets,  except  for  one  of  their  names,  cut  practically 
no  figure  in  the  development  of  the  calendar. 

Their  motions  must  have  been  most  mysterious  to  all  man- 
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kind,  until  their  revolution  around  the  sun  became  a known  fact, 
about  the  year  1543  A.D.,  the  period  of  Copernicus,  Kepler  and 
Galileo. 

Although  Hipparcus,  150  B.C.,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  great 
astronomers,  had  developed  the  theory  of  the  sun  being  the 
center  of  the  solar  system. 

Unfortunately  Ptolemy,  who  came  about  three  hundred 
years  after — namely,  about  the  time  of  Emperor  Hadrian — 
overlooked,  or  forgot  this  thought,  and,  in  his  most  astute,  far- 
reaching  and  learned  analysis  of  the  Labors  of  Hipparcus  under- 
took to  account  for  the  wanderings  of  the  planets,  upon  the  theory 
of  Epi-cycles. 

So  nearly  an  accurate  way  of  describing  them  that  this  method 
of  adjusting  the  movements  of  the  planets  has  been  known  as 
the  Ptolemaic  system. 

Had  Ptolemy  anti-dated  Sosigenes,  the  Alexandrian  astrono- 
mer, upon  whom  Julius  Caesar  depended  for  the  development  of 
his  calendar,  lived  two  hundred  years  earlier — the  work  of 
framing  the  present  ruling  calendar  of  the  world  might  have  been 
given  into  his  charge. 

Of  course,  the  sun  fixes  the  year,  and  the  shadow  pole,  or 
“gnomen”  promptly  told  the  astrologer  or  astronomer,  as  to 
its  daily  erratic  movements,  as  well  as  its  wanderings  north  and 
south  of  the  equator,  and  also  the  length  of  the  year. 

By  carefully  following  these,  all  nations  seemed  to  have 
learned,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  that  the  actual  year  was 
365  days,  6 hours,  9 minutes,  9.6  seconds,  called  the  Sidereal 
year;  or  365  days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  49.7  seconds,  called  the 
tropical  year. 

Just  here  is  the  chief  part,  in  which  the  moon  becomes  to 
us,  tonight,  extremely  useful. 

It  has  many  other  uses — but,  in  chronology,  it  is  that  of 
dividing  the  year  into  months. 

It  has  been  presumed  to  have  been  originally  a portion  of  the 
pear-shape  nebula,  that  finally  developed  into  the  earth,  of  which 
it  was  the  nub — which  finally  broke  loose,  and  was  stopped  in  its 
flight  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  after  it  had  gone  240,000  miles. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  its  reflective  power  is  now  only 
that  of  brown  red  sandstone,  instead  of  being  that  of  a high 
polished  mirror,  in  which  case,  we  could  think  of  our  nights, 
almost  as  semi-days. 
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Let  us  refer  to  one  more  interesting  fact  regarding  the  moon’ 
Its  revolution  upon  its  own  axis,  and  its  revolutions  about  the 
earth  are  so  absolutely  synchronous  that  mankind  has  never  seen 
but  one  side  of  the  moon. 

There  is  a little  tilting  east  and  west  and  north  and  south, 
which  permits  us,  in  due  course,  to  see  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  its 
surface. 

What  the  other  forty-one  per  cent,  looks  like,  we  will  never 
know. 

One  side  is  bathed  in  perpetual  sunlight,  and  should  have  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth — the  other  in  perpetual  darkness,  and 
must  have  a temperature  away  below  any  that  we  think  of  in 
our  arctic  regions. 

This  time  of  revolving  around  the  earth,  namely  29.53  days, 
unfortunately  is  not  an  exact  divisor  of  the  365  solar  days. 

And  here  our  real  troubles  begin — namely,  how  to  practically 
adjust  and  reconcile  in  chronology,  the  respective  movements  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  so  as  to  be  useful  in  everyday  life. 

We  have  already  said  that  had  the  formation  of  the  calendar 
been  postponed  until  mankind  had  thoroughly  understood  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  our  classification  of  years 
into  centuries  might  have  been  avoided,  and  cycles  devised,  so 
that  the  various  heavenly  movements  would  have  a common 
denominator. 

Having  thus  roughly  stated  the  chief  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  irregularities  and  co-relationships,  we 
can  have  a fair  basis  for  understanding  the  difficulties,  which 
surrounded  ancient  people,  in  drafting  a perfect  scheme  for  measur- 
ing and  adjusting  the  passing  of  time. 

Each,  in  its  ignorance,  adopting  some  different  way  of 
attempting  to  overcome  what,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  was 
gradually  dawning  upon  them — as  it  was  slowly  learned  through 
the  use  of  the  imperfect  instruments  at  their  command. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  various  methods  of  dividing  the  day. 

Natural  occurrences  divide  the  year  into  months. 

Still — local  customs,  and  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  call  for 
a further  subdivision  of  the  moon’s  revolution  into  periods, 
which  we  call  weeks. 

In  my  boyhood  days — I was  taught  that  this  question  of 
weeks  was  settled  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — and  I may 
believe  so  still. 
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But,  for  its  history — we  must  turn  to  our  old  friends,  the 
Accadians. 

They  had  four  weeks  of  seven  days. 

Their  choice  of  seven  days  may  have  arisen  as  a convenient 
method  of  dividing  the  months  into  halves  and  quarters — or  it 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  four  phases  of  the  moon. 

Or  again,  from  the  seven  movable  heavenly  bodies — the  sun. 
moon.  Mercury,  Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

The  most  interesting  feature  was  that  the  days  were  known 
by  numbers,  except  one,  which  was  called  Sulum,  meaning  the 
day  of  rest. 

The  Chinese,  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  the 
revoluntionary  French,  had  three  weeks  of  ten  days  each. 

This  was  convenient  because  if  the  days  were  named,  the  same 
day  in  each  week  was  either  the  third,  thirteenth  or  twenty-third. 

In  Rome — the  Nundiane,  or  market  days,  coming  nine  days 
apart,  although  not  calendar  divisions,  divided  their  month  into 
practically  three  periods. 

The  Ides,  coming  from  the  verb  “Iduare,”  to  divide,  divided 
the  month  into  two  large  periods. 

They  were  determined  by  the  moon,  and  fell  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October. 

In  the  other  months,  they  came  on  the  thirteenth. 

There  was  another  day,  called  the  Nones  in  the  first  half  of 
the  month,  and  nine  days  before  the  Ides. 

Their  method  of  calculating  was  backward.  In  other 
words  they  would  say  today,  the  nineteenth  is  thirteen  days 
before  the  Kaleands  of  April. 

Last  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1917,  would  be  three 
days  before  the  Ides  of  March. 

In  fact,  the  terms  “Ides,”  “Kalens,”  and  “Nones”  were 
given  to  the  days  preceding  their  occurrence. 

The  only  other  instance  of  dating  backward  that  I recall  is 
that  adopted  by  the  freshmen  of  our  Amercian  colleges.  For 
instance — the  class  entering  in  the  year  of  1917,  calls  itself  the 
Class  of  1921. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
words,  “hour,”  “minute,”  “second,”  and  “century,”  are  all  of 
Latin  derivation. 

The  names,  “day,”  “week,”  “month,  and  “year”  are  all  of 
Anglo-Saxon  derivation. 
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The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  partially  Anglo-Saxon 
and  partially  astronomical. 

The  months  of  the  year  were  Roman  numerals,  or  assigned  to 
their  Deities. 

As  to  real  chronology,  namely  the  passing  of  the  larger  periods 
of  time — the  ignorance  of  the  various  nations  naturally  assumed 
different  methods. 

It  was  not  until  about  750  B.C.  that  accuracy  became 
prominent. 

The  different  methods  can  be  classified  first  and  crudely 
into  judging  passing  time  by  dynasties  or  cycles — mixed  in  with 
a more  or  less  exact  understanding  of  the  year  itself 

As  to  these — the  Grecian  periods  of  Olympiads,  supposed 
to  begin  3228  years  B.C.  were  periods  of  four  years,  the  arrival 
of  which  was  fixed  by  the  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice. 

So,  that  without  regard  to  exactness  of  solar  revolutions  the 
Olympiads,  did  not  depart  very  far  from  four-year  cycles. 

The  dynasties  of  Egypt  and  China  are  dominant  in  their 
chronology, — though,  both  nations  fully  understood  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon  and  sun  with  a distinctness  and  thoroughness 
that  leads  to  Chinese  dates  being  very  reliable. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  into  the  details  of  their  adjust- 
ments. 

But,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  their  year  was,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, divided  into  months  of  thirty  days,  and  when  these  gradu- 
ally lost  the  accustomed  place  in  the  seasons,  it  was  rectified  by 
the  repetition  of  one  month,  in  order  to  correct  such  variation. 

Other  nations  depended  chiefly  upon  the  moon  for  their  year. 

As  the  names  of  the  months  became,  in  popular  life,  asso- 
ciated with  seasons — it  is  desirable  to  have  an  adjustment  of 
the  same,  when  they  became  misplaced,  by  the  difference  of  the 
lunations  from  the  equinoxes. 

Thus,  the  Accadians  had  an  extra  month  each  six  years. 

They  also  had  cycles  of  60,  600  and  6000  years. 

The  Turkish  year,  beginning  with  the  Hegira,  July  16th, 
662  A.  D.,  failed  to  have  such  adjustment  of  extra  months. 

So  that  their  months  have  fallen  sadly  out  of  accordance 
with  the  yearly  seasons. 

They  have  been  kept  in  harmony,  however,  with  lunations, 
by  a thirty-year  cycle,  nineteen  years  of  which  had  354  days,  and 
eleven  have  355  days. 
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It  was  not  until  Januar}^  30th,  this  year,  that  the  Turks 
and  their  dependencies,  gave  up  their  old  method,  and  adopted 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Julian  calendar. 

In  Japan,  they  adopted  the  Julian  calendar  forty  years  ago, 
but,  that  based  upon  lunations  is  still  in  existence  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

They  divided  their  year  into  twelve  months,  and  in  leap 
year,  repeated  a month,  as  in  China. 

Their  years  were  numbered  by  dynasties,  so  that  the  present 
year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Taisho,  or  2577th 
year  of  the  present  dynasty. 

Mexico — so  far  separated  from  the  customs  of  the  old  world, 
adopted  a year  of  eighteen  months,  each  of  which  had  twenty 
days. 

This  was  adjusted  and  corrected  by  the  insertion  of  months, 
as  such  became  necessary. 

The  Hebrew  calendar  dates  back  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  so  that  this  is  the  year  of  5677. 

Their  months  were  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  with 
intercalary  months,  when  necessary. 

They  used  the  Meton  cycle,  namely  nineteen  years  and 
seven  lunar  months,  which  approximates  nineteen  solar  years. 

In  addition  thereto — they  had  a period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  which  they  called  the  Cycle  of  Mahzor,  which  brings  the 
days  of  the  week  on  similar  days  of  the  year — and  also*  a still 
longer  cycle  of  -247  years,  where  the  movements  of  the  moon  .and 
the  sun  bring  the  weeks  themselves  into  entire  harmony. 

There  are  two  years — the  religious  year  beginning  at  some 
day  in  September,  as  it  might  be  fixed  by  the  moon,  and  the 
other,  the  civil  year,  in  March — adjusted  by  the  same  method, 
the  Passover  being  the  first  full  moon,  after  the  vernal  equinox 
or  the  twenty-first  of  March. 

This  brings  us  to  the  description  of  the  Roman  methods  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  which  parallel  those  through  which 
the  Chinese  went,  in  arranging  the  accuracy  of  their  dates.  . w 

And,  thirdly,  to  the  more  accurate  way  of  arranging  the  chron- 
ology of  a year,  by  the  sun,  instead  of  by  the  moon. 

New  Year’s  Day  amongst  all  peoples  was  almost  universal,' 
the  equinoxes,  the  autumnal  equinox  being  selected  by  Persia^ 
Chaldea,  Syria,  Phoenecia,  Egypt  and  Carthage. 

The  vernal  equinox,  or  to  be  more  exact,  the  twenty-fifth 
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of  March,  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  was  the  English  New 
Year’s  Day,  and  is  still  used  as  New  Year’s  Day  in  some  of  their 
financial  adjustments. 

This  day  was  determined  in  the  fifth  century,  and  used  as  the 
basis  of  fixing  Christmas  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 

This  feast  (Christmas)  has  been  associated  with  the  Satur- 
nalian  celebrations  in  Rome. 

It  was  observed  also  at  different  dates — sometimes  being 
joined  with  Epiphany. 

But,  so  far  as  can  be  historically  ascertained,  October  would 
seem  to  be  the  proper  month,  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
High  Priest,  Abia,  at  that  time,  was  serving  his  course  in  the 
services  in  the  temple. 

The  Romans’  year,  in  early  times,  began  on  the  Kaleands  of 
March. 

March  being  the  first  month  of  their  year  explains  why  De- 
cember is  the  tenth  month,  and  from  this,  we  can  begin  the  history 
of  the  development  of  our  present  calendar. 

Beginning  AUC  753,  the  Roman  year  had  ten  months. 

At  the  time  of  Numa,  about  500  B.C.,  the  calendar  came  up 
for  serious  consideration. 

In  order  to  overcome  differences,  he  inserted  two  months, 
placing  January  before  March,  and  February  after  December. 

But,  this  arrangement  was  altered  by  the  Decemvirs,  in  452 
B.C.,  by  placing  February  after  January. 

The  months  were  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days, 
which  averaged  the  Lunar  period  of  29.53  days. 

In  order  that  this  Lunar  year  should  accord  with  the  solar, 
and  the  same  months  occur  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  Numa 
ordered  an  additional  month  inserted  every  second  year,  between 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  February. 

This  month  was  called  Mercedonius. 

But,  this  brought  the  year  one  day  too  long,  and  was  again 
adjusted,  so  that  every  third  period  of  eight  years,  instead  of 
containing  four  intercalary  months,  should  contain  only  three. 

The  avarice  or  ambition  of  the  priests  and  politicians  often 
imposed  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  so  altered  the 
respective  dates  and  sometimes  omitting  intercalary  months  that, 
by  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  civil  equinox  differed  from 
the  astronomical,  by  almost  three  months — and  those  events 
which  had  been  associated  with  winter,  were  carried  back  into 
autumn. 
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To  put  an  end  to  these  irregularities,  a year  of  445  days  was 
decreed  by  Julius  Caesar,  during  which,  the  handling  of  the 
months,  and  their  feast  days  were  so  uncertain,  that  it  came  to 
be  called  the  year  of  confusion. 

In  order  to  begin  anew,  and  break  away  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  lunar  year,  and  take  up  the  solar  year,  (so  thoroughly 
understood  in  Egypt,  with  its  twelve  months,  at  thirty  days 
each,  and  five  intercalary  days) Julius  Caesar,  in  B.C.  46,  sought 
the  aid  of  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria  who,  through  his  knowledge  of 
the  accurate  length  of  the  year,  devised  the  system  of  365  days 
for  three  years,  and  366  for  the  fourth. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  before  the  calendar  was  thor- 
oughly established,  this  fourth  and  longer  year  was  unobserved 
for  a short  period,  but  was  corrected  by  Augustus. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  also  changed  from  March 
to  January,  and  the  months  arranged  alternately  thirty-one  and 
thirty  days  each,  except  February,  which  was  assigned  twenty- 
nine,  so  as  to  make  a proper  365  days. 

Caesar,  whose  birthday  was  in  the  month  of  Quintilus  which 
had  thirty-one  days,  honored  himself  by  naming  that  month 
July. 

But  Augustus,  when  he  became  emperor,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  his  uncle,  ordered  that  the  month  of  Sextilis  should  be  named 
after  himself,  and  to  complete  the  thought,  ordained  that  it 
should  have  thirty-one  days. 

This  disarranged  the  sequence  of  thirty  and  thirty-one  days, 
so  that  the  number  of  days  in  September,  October,  November 
and  December,  had  to  be  changed,  in  accordance  therewith. 

Further — in  order  that  the  year  should  remain  365  days,  the 
month  of  February  was  reduced  to  twenty-eight. 

This  month,  however,  was  the  one  which  was  selected  for 
the  insertion  of  the  intercalary  day  which  was  placed  before 
the  sixth  day  of  the  Kalends  of  March. 

And,  as  this  made  two  days  of  the  same  number,  that  gave 
to  the  lengthened  year  the  name  of  the  Bissextilis  year.  We 
call  it  leap  year — although,  instead  of  leaping,  we  drop  one  day, 
and  leap  over  the  added  day. 

This  calendar  was,  of  course,  through  Roman  influence, 
almost  universally  adopted  throughout  their  empire,  and  is  still 
in  use  by  the  Greek  Church,  in  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  the  year  of  1582,  appreciated  that,  in 
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the  course  of  the  1628  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
calendar,  further  adjustments  were  needed. 

This  was  attained  by  dropping  a leap  year  in  three  centuries 
out  of  four — so  that  the  year  100,  200,  and  300  were  ordinary 
years,  and  400  was  a leap  year. 

Most  curiously — instead  of  dating  his  calculations  back  to 
the  starting  of  the  Julian  period — he  changed  the  dates  only  back 
to  the  Council  of  Niceas,  325  A.D.  This,  however,  cuts  no  figure, 
as  to  the  future  use  of  the  calendar. 

What  was  done  brought  the  vernal  equinox  forward  from 
the  eleventh  of  March  to  the  proper  date,  the  twenty-first  of 
March. 

‘ The  ten  days  of  Gregory  were  inserted  in  October,  1582. 

Thursday,  the  fourteenth  of  the  month,  was  followed  by 
Friday,  which  was  dated  the  25th. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  church,  this  change  in  the 
calendar  was  rapidly  adopted,  and  a bill  brought  into  the  British 
Parliament  in  1587,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Between  conservatism  and  Protestanism,  this  bill  was  not 
finally  passed  until  1752.  By  that  time,  the  ten  days  that  had 
been  corrected  by  Gregory,  had  become  twelve — so  that  the 
difference  between  the  Julian  and  the  Gregorian  calendars  was 
then  twelve  days. 

It  is  now  thirteen  days,  which  explains  the  difference  of 
dates  used  in  Russia  with  those  used  by  ourselves. 

The  Law  of  1752,  ordained  that  the  year  should  begin  not 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  but  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
Wednesday,  the  second  of  September,  1752,  was  succeeded  by 
Thursday — the  date  being  the  fourteenth  of  that  month,  instead 
of  the  third. 

This  brings  us  down  to  our  present  calendar  of  every  fourth 
year  a leap  year,  omitting  those  century  years,  which  are  not 
divisible  by  400. 

This  rule  leaves  small  differences — so  small  that  it  will  be 
21,577  years,  before  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  one  day. 

Had,  however,  a cycle  of  128  years  been  adopted,  instead  of 
that  of  a century — it  would  have  been  86,400  years,  before  the 
fraction  became  a day. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a most  recent  and  useful  change 
in  the  measurement  of  time — namely  the  ‘ ‘Hour  Zone  System.” 

As  an  instance  of  another  modern  thought. 
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The  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution  led  to  their  suggesting 
a re-arrangement  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

Their  republic  was  proclaimed  September  21st,  1792. 

Their  year  one  began  the  next  day. 

Their  weeks  were  ten  days  each,  three  to  a month — twelve 
months,  thirty  days  each,  leaving  five  days,  called  “Sans  Culot- 
tides,”  with  an  additional  day  for  leap  year,  called  “le  jour  de  le 
revolution.” 

This  arrangement  was  too  great  innovation,  and  finally 
faded  away,  and  was  dropped  from  general  use  in  sixteen  years. 

Another  recent  suggestion  was  started  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  their  meeting  in  1910. 

It  was  to  have  gone  into  effect  in  1917 — the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

Natural  delays  and  our  troublous  times  have  caused  it  to  be 
laid  aside — although  there  was  a bill  introduced  into  British 
Parliament  sanctioning  the  changes,  which,  when  adopted,  will 
cover  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  their  possessions  throughout 
the  world. 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
body  in  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  for  their  suggestions  in  connection 
with  their  feast  days— chiefly  because  it  fixes  a definite  day  for 
Easter,  namely  the  seventh  or  fifteenth  day  of  April. 

Should  it  be  successfully  adopted — it  is  hoped  that  those 
countries  using  the  old  Julian  calendar,  namely,  Russia  and  Greece, 
etc.,  would  fall  in  and  adopt  the  same. 

The  plan  is  that  New  Year’s  Day  this  year  should  be  called 
“New  Year’s  Day,”  irrespective  of  any  week  or  month. 

The  first  day  of  January  being  Monday,  thirty  days  will  be 
assigned  to  this  month,  and  February,  thirty-one  to  March,  so 
that  the  last  day  of  that  month  will  be  Sunday. 

So  that  each  quarter  will  consist  of  ninety-one  days,  or 
thirteen  weeks,  and  all  the  other  quarters  will  begin  on  Monday, 
and  end  on  Saturday. 

The  leap  year  day  was  to  be  inserted  between  June  and 
July. 

No  other  change,  as  to  leap  years,  either  in  four  years 
100,  200,  300  years,  or  4,000  years  is  proposed. 

The  advantage  of  the  calendar  is  simplicity  for  business 
calculations. 

There  will  be  twenty-six  working  days  in  each  month — a 
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fixed  day  for  all  holidays,  and  a uniform  week-day  for  each  fixed 
day  of  the  month,  and  we  will  all  know  the  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  we  were  bom. 

Christmas  would  be  on  Monday,  Washington’s  Birthday  on 
Wednesday,  Decoration  day  on  Thursday,  Fourth  of  July  on 
Thursday,  Thanksgiving  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  Labor 
Day  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

So  far  as  I have  learned — it  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Greek  or  the  Armenian  church  organizations. 

But  no  arrangement  has  been  made  to  correct  the  year  4,000. 

We  will  leave  this  for  posterity  to  adjust. 

Having  thus  suggested  the  present  proposed  revision  of  the 
calendar,  which  will  overcome  many  of  the  irregularities  that  now 
exist,  it  may  be'  well  to  allude,  in  closing,  to  a mle  by  which  any 
of  us  desiring  to  know  the  day  of  a week,  for  any  date,  can  readily 
ascertain  it. 

The  equation  simply  has  to  eliminate  quadrennial  leap  years, 
and  those  of  the  centuries,  and  adjust  the  unequal  days  of  the 
months. 

Answering  the  query  as  to  the  term  “Dog  Watch’’: 

It  is  used  by  seamen  as  the  name  for  the  split  watch  which 
occurs  usually  between  4 P.  M.  and  8 P.  M. 

A crew  is  divided  into  two  watches — each  standing  four 
hours  on  and  four  hours  off. 

So  that  the  watch  that  is  on  duty  from  12  A.  M.,  midnight, 
to  4 A.  M.  one  day,  shall  not  be  on  duty  those  hours  the  following 
day.  The  watch  between  four  and  eight  being  split  in  two,  makes 
the  duties  falling  upon  the  crew,  alternate  each  succeeding  day 
between  day  and  night. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  the  term  “Dog  Watch” 
comes  about  this  way: 

We  have  all  heard  of  “cat  naps.”  A few  of  us  may  have 
heard  of  the  old,  old-fashioned  term  of  “dog  sleep”  meaning  a 
light,  easily-disturbed  sleep. 

Hence  the  sailor  who  took  his  nap  in  the  “dog  watch”  could 
only  have  a short  and  broken  nap — in  other  words,  a “dog  sleep” 
in  a “dog  watch.” 

There  may  be  some  other  origin  for  the  phrase  but  this  is 
the  one  that  seems  to  stand  out  most  prominently. 

I desire  to  ask  your  pardon  for  such  a fragmentary  account 
of  this  interesting  subject. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  CARPENTERS’  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA, 
V/ITH  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

By  Charles  J.  Cohen. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Carpenters'  Hall, 

November  ig,  1917.) 

Fellow  Members  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  our  Guests: 

There  are  probably  few  associations  in  this  country  which 
can  now  trace  an  unbroken  existence  as  far  back  as  “The  Car- 
penters’ Company  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,” 
nor  are  there  many  buildings  which  have  so  well  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  been  connected  with  so  many  stirring  incidents  of  our 
Revolutionary  history,  as  the  old  hall  in  which  we  now  stand. 
Reverence  for  the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  attach- 
ment for  the  old  building  which  has  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  their  country  and  city,  and  a belief  that  its 
story  is  instructive  and  valuable,  induced  its  members  to  with- 
draw the  hall  from  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  commerce,  for 
which  it  had  been  used,  and  to  devote  it  thereafter  to  the  objects 
of  the  company,  and  to  the  recollections  of  the  past.  It  was  in 
1724,  about  forty  years  after  William  Penn  first  landed  that  the 
master  carpenters  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  organized 
an  association  called  “Carpenters’  Company.”  The  object  as 
expressed  in  the  subsequent  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  obtain 
instruction  in  the  science  of  architecture,  to  assist  such  of  their 
members  as  by  accident  should  be  in  need  of  support,  as  also  their 
widows  and  minor  children.  In  1768,  the  ground  upon  which  the 
hall  now  stands  was  procured.  The  original  lot,  sixty-six  feet  on 
Chestnut  by  255  feet  in  depth,  was  purchased  at  an  annual  ground 
rent  of  1 76  Spanish  milled  pieces  of  eight,  of  fine  silver.  A portion 
of  this  ground  on  its  eastern  side  was  subsequently  sold,  leaving 
at  present  an  entrance  to  the  hall  on  Chestnut  street  by  what  is 
known  as  Carpenters’  court.  The  original  paper  of  subscription 
to  the  building  fund  is  preserved  in  a glass  case.  A plan  adopted, 
the  building  was  begun  February  5,  1770,  the  first  meeting  being 
held  in  the  hall  January  21,  1771. 
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James  Portius,  whom  William  Penn  induced  to  come  to  his 
new  city  to  design  and  execute  his  proprietary  buildings,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  of  its  founders,  being  himself  a member  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters  of  London,  founded  in  1477. 
The  armorial  insignia  are  identical  with  those  of  that  ancient 
body.  There  are  so  many  events  of  subsequent  national  im- 
portance identified  with  Carpenters’  Hall,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a selection,  but  as  we  read  of  the  meetings  of  our  liberty- 
loving  fathers  in  the  early  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  century 


Fig.  13.  Carpenters’  Hall,  1774. 

convening  in  this  historic  place,  we  are  animated  with  feelings  of 
respect  akin  to  worship  for  the  memory  of  those  distinguished 
patriots  and  for  the  place  wherein  they  met.  (Fig.  13.) 

After  nearly  ten  years  of  agitation  it  had  been  decided  to 
assemble  the  delegates  from  the  thirteen  provinces  in  a congress 
in  Philadelphia.  Fearing  that  its  sessions  might  interfere  with 
those  of  the  State  Assembly  then  convened  in  the  State  House  at 
Fifth  and  Chestnut,  Carpenters’  Hall  was  suggested;  in  the 
building  there  was  an  excellent  library,  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Company  and  according  to  Adams,  “A  long  entry  where 
gentlemen  may  walk.”  Following  its  occupancy  by  our  first 
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congress,  it  was  freely  used  as  a general  meeting  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  although  in  1774  the  Royalist  news- 
papers warned  the  Carpenters’  Company,  when  permission  was 
asked  for  the  use  of  their  hall,  that  confiscation  might  follow, 
and  that  still  more  stringent  measures  might  be  expected  to  ensue. 

The  interior,  like  the  exterior,  is  in  practically  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  our  first  congress  assembled,  September  5,  1774. 
In  the  southwest  corner  are  six  of  the  original  arm-chairs,  and  two 
more  of  a larger  size.  On  the  side  wall  is  the  legend,  “Within 
these  walls  Henry,  Hancock  and  Adams  inspired  the  delegates  of 
the  colonies  with  nerve  and  sinew  for  the  toils  of  war.”  On  the 
east  and  west  walls  are  silk  banners  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  with  the  inscription  “Instituted  1724.” 
There  are  many  papers  bearing  the  records  of  revolutionary 
times,  including  a series  of  Continental  manuscripts  of  about  the 
date  1781,  presented  by  the  late  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer. 

In  May  1774,  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston,  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
bearing  a request  from  the  citizens  of  that  town  upon  political 
conditions;  the  committee  that  he  met  adopted  a letter  which 
said  “It  is  not  the  value  of  the  tax  but  the  indefeasible  right  of 
giving  and  expending  our  own  money  (a  right  from  which  we  can 
never  recede)  that  is  now  the  matter  in  consideration.”  A 
conference  of  committees  was  held  in  July,  which  embodied  the 
sentiment  of  the  patriotic  people  of  Pennsylvania;  to  wit;  The 
rights  of  the  colonies  were  asserted;  the  unconstitutional  and 
arbitrary  conduct  of  parliament  was  condemned,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  a convention  of  the  colonies  be  called.  In  this 
manner  originated  the  Continental  Congress,  and  upon  this 
sacred  ground  and  within  these  historic  walls  there  convened  in 
September  1774,  the  most  notable  assembly  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  were  intellectual  giants  in  those  days  as  also 
men  willing  to  give  all  their  worldly  possessions  to  attain  that 
civic  freedom  which  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  a desired 
goal. 

In  October,  a session  was  held  in  the  interest  of  religious 
liberty,  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Cushing,  Paine  of  Massachu- 
setts; Carroll,  representing  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  and 
representatives  from  Episcopal  Virginia.  Quakers  by  John  Fox, 
Israel  and  James  Pemberton;  Baptists  by  Manning,  Jones  and 
Davis.  John  Adams-  claimed  that  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
were  the  most  tolerant  in  the  world.  “In  Massachusetts  was 
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and  had  ever  been  the  purest  political  liberty  known,”  to  which 
Israel  Pemberton  replied,  ‘ ‘John,  John,  dost  thou  not  know  of  the 
time  when  Friends  were  hung  in  thy  colony,  where  Baptists  were 
whipped  and  hung,  and  finally  when  Edward  Shippen,  a great 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  publicly  whipped  because  he  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  belief  of  thee  and  thy  fathers,  and  was  driven  to 
the  colony  of  which  he  afterward  became  governor?”  The 
cause  of  religious  liberty  grew  until  its  principles  were  embodied 
in  Federal  compact,  and  to-day  exists  throughout  the  Union. 

To  return  to  the  convening  of  the  Congress,  at  its  first  meeting, 
Adams  writes:  “Mr.  Cushing  made  a motion  that  it  should  be 
opened  with  prayer;  this  was  opposed  because  we  were  so  divided 
in  religious  sentiment.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose  and  said  that 
he  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a prayer  from  any  gentleman  of 
piety  and  virtue;  he  was  a stranger  in  Philadelphia,  but  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Duche  deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he 
moved  that  he  might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  in  Congress  to- 
morrow morning.  He  appeared,  read  several  prayers  and  then 
the  Psalter  for  the  day,  which  was  the  thirty-fifth  Psalm.  You 
must  remember  that  this  was  the  next  morning  after  we  had  heard 
of  the  horrible  cannonade  of  Boston.  After  this  Mr.  Duche  struck 
out  in  extempore  prayer;  I must  confess  I never  heard  a, better  one 
or  one  so  well  pronounced.  I must  ask  of  you  to  read  the  Psalm.' 
Here  was  a scene  worthy  of  the  painters’  art;  it  was  in  Carpenters’ 
Hall  in  Philadelphia,  a building  that  still  survives,  that  the  devoted 
individuals  met,  to  whom  the  service  was  read;  Washington  was 
kneeling  there,  and  Henry,  Randolph,  Rutledge, — and  Jay,  and 
by  their  side  there  stood,  bowed  in  reverence,  the  Puritan  patriots 
of  New  England,  who  at  that  moment  had  reason  to  believe  that 
an  armed  soldiery  was  wasting  their  humble  households.” 

Of  the  Congress  as  a body,  Mr.  Adams  wrote: 

“It  is  such  an  assembly  as  never  before  came  together  on  a 
sudden  in  any  part  of  the  world;  here  are  fortunes,  ability,  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  acuteness  equal  to  any  I ever  met  with  in  my  life. 
Here  is  a diversity  of  religions,  educations,  manners,  interests, 
such  as  it  would  seem  impossible  to  unite  in  one  line  of  conduct.” 
Writing  of  the  Declaration,  he  says:  “You  will  think  me  trans- 
ported with  enthusiasms,  but  I am  not.  I am  well  aware  of  the 
toil  and  blood  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this 
declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these  states,  but  through  all 
the  gloom  I can  see  the  ravishing  light  and  glory,  I can  see  that  the 
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end  is  worth  more  than  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will 
triumph  in  that  day’s  transactions.” 

Charles  Botta  writes:  ‘‘For  a long  time  no  spectacle  has  been 
offered  to  the  attention  of  mankind  of  so  powerful  an  interest  as 
this  of  the  present  American  Congress.  It  was  indeed  a novel 
thing  and,  as  it  were,  miraculous  that  a nation  hitherto  almost 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  only  known  by  the  com- 
merce it  occasionally  exercised  in  their  ports,  should  all  at  once 
step  forth  from  this  state  of  oblivion  and  rousing  as  from  a long 
slumber  should  seize  the  reins  to  govern  itself;  that  the  various 
parts  of  this  nation  hitherto  disjointed  and  almost  in  opposition 
to  each  other  should  now  be  united  in  one  body  and  moved  by  a 
single  will;  that  their  long  and  habitual  obedience  should  be 
suddenly  changed  for  the  intrepid  counsels  of  resistance  and  of 
open  defiance  to  the  formidable  nation  whence  they  derived  their 
origin  and  laws.” 

At  the  opening  there  was  a profound  silence  and  deep  anxiety 
was  depicted  upon  every  countenance,  no  one  seemed  willing  to 
break  that  silence  until  a grave  looking  member  in  a plain  dark 
suit  of  minister’s  gray  and  unpowdered  wig  arose,  “Then,”  said 
Bishop  White  who  was  present  and  related  the  circumstance  ‘‘I 
felt  a regret  that  a seeming  country  parson  should  so  far  have 
mistaken  his  talents  and  the  theatre  for  their  display.” 

But  his  voice  was  so  musical  his  words  so  eloquent  and  his 
sentiments  so  profoundly  logical  that  the  whole  house  was  electri- 
fied and  the  question  went  from  lip  to  lip,  “who  is  it?”  A few 
who  knew  the  stranger  answered  “ it  is  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia.” 
There  was  no  more  hesitation;  he  who  startled  the  people  of 
Colonial  America  nine  years  before  by  his  bold  resolutions  against 
the  stamp  act  and  a few  months  afterward  by  the  cry  of  ‘ ‘Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death”  now  gave  the  impulse  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  people  in  council  assembled,  and  set  in  motion 
that  machinery  of  civil  power  which  worked  so  nobly  while 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  were  waging  war  with  the  enemy 
in  the  field. 

In  1798  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  occupied  the  hall  tem- 
porarily whilst  its  new  building  on  Second  street  was  being 
completed.  In  September  the  bank  was  robbed  of  $162,000. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  Patrick  Lyon,  a native  of  London,  a skilled 
locksmith  who  had  been  employed  to  mend  the  locks  on  the 
doors,  and  had  called  attention  to  their  insecurity.  At  the  time 
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of  the  robbery  he  was  in  Delaware,  and  learning  that  he  was  sus- 
pected, and  being  unable  to  obtain  transportation,  walked  from 
Lewes  and  on  his  reaching  Philadelphia  gave  to  Robert  Wharton, 
the  Mayor,  and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Smith,  president  and  cashier  of 
the  bank,  a minute  account  of  what  he  had  done  during  his  absence. 
The  mayor  said  in  his  evidence,  “Mr.  Lyon  gave  a history  where  he 
had  been,  but  he  told  such  a straight  and  well-connected  story 
that  I was  sure  he  was  guilty.”  Lyon  was  committed  under 
$150,000  bail  to  the  Walnut  Street  Prison;  after  he  had  been 
confined  nearly  two  months,  the  whole  of  the  money  was  recovered 
from  the  porter  of  the  bank  who  had  associated  with  him  a work- 
man making  temporary  repairs.  Lyon  was  kept  in  jail  for  some- 
time longer,  and  upon  his  discharge  brought  suit,  recovering 
$9,000  damages  from  the  officers  of  the  bank.  Cunningham, 
the  portor,  was  shown  to  have  had  the  keys  of  the  bank  the  night 
before  the  robbery,  but  no  suspicion  fell  upon  him.  The  portrait 
of  Patrick  Lyon,  by  John  Neagle  is  from  the  original  in  the  perm- 
anent collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
is  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
(Note  the  belfry  of  Carpenters’  Hall  in  the  background.) 

In  the  newspaper  of  March  1813,  appears  the  following 
advertisement  headed  “Patrick  Lyon  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  ladies  of  taste,  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  them,  that  he  has 
brought  to  perfection  and  added  another  bright  lustre  to  the 
toilet;  his  patent  Italian  iron,  with  double  heaters  for  ruffling 
the  finest  cambric,  muslins,  etc.,  without  the  least  possible  wear. 
For  cleanliness,  expedition  and  simplicity  it  outrivals  every  in- 
vention offered  to  the  fashionable  circles . Library  Street . ” (Fig.  1 4 .) 

Our  friend  Albert  B.  Weimer,  who  was  unable  to  be  with 
us  tonight,  sends  a copy  of  the  appeal  made  to  the  Court  in 
Philadelphia  in  1843,  by  the  son  of  Patrick  Lyon,  protesting 
against  a play  announced  for  production  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  a drama  depicting  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  late 
Patrick  Lyon. 

The  protest  recites  that  the  manager  of  the  theatre  had  agreed 
to  withdraw  it,  if  paid  $500. 

The  court  however  refused  the  injunction. 

Lyon  was  a good  mechanic  as  is  illustrated  by  the  slide 
showing  the  first  hose  carriage  built  in  the  United  States  entitled 
“Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  Patrick  Lyon,  Builder.” 

A diagram  shows  the  location  of  Carpenters’  Hall  and  the 


Fig.  14.  An  original  curling  iron  made  by  Patrick  Lyon;  now  in  the  collection  of  Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson  at  his  estate 

in  Bucks  County. 
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relation  it  bears  to  the  adjoining  properties.  The  section  marked 
110  and  112  South  Orianna  street  was  acquired  by  the  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association  in  1911,  through  the  generosity  of  the  late 
John  T.  Morris,  once  president  of  The  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  aided  by  contributions  from  the  Carpenters’ 
Company,  patriotic  societies  and  other  public  spirited  citizens; 
the  object  achieved  being  the  removal  of  an  old  building,  a fire- 
menace  to  Carpenters’  Hall. 

We  will  now  inspect  the  scenes  of  the  early  history  of  this 
neighborhood  and  follow  the  development  of  Chestnut  street  from 
Third  to  Fifth  with  a brief  reference  to  its  many  residents  and  their 
various  activities. 

Old  number  ninety-six  and  upward.  The  section  was  laid 
out  as  a garden  by  William  Clarke,  a lawyer  who  had  his  residence 
on  the  grounds,  on  the  lawn  on  Chestnut  street  just  above  Third. 
The  garden  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Third  and 
Chestnut  streets,  and  upon  the  south  and  west  by  Hudson’s 
or  Whalebone  alley  now  Orianna  street.  The  creek  was  crossed 
by  bridges  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Girard  Bank.  There 
were  two  frame  shanties  and  after  their  destruction  by  fire  in 
1794,  the  First  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  erected  (now  the 
building  of  the  Girard  National  Bank.)  In  this  year  Clark’s 
Hall  was  rented  by  James  Logan  for  William  Penn  and  into  it  the 
son  of  the  brave  founder  of  the  state  moved  and  there  with  the 
rollicking  young  Governor  Evans  and  his  friends  Bachelor’s  Hall 
was  kept  in  lively  style.  (Fig.  15.) 

Medal  struck  upon  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  First 
Bank  of  the  United  States  (afterward  the  Girard  Bank)  in  1795. 
A prominent  tenant  in  number  96  was  J.  Francis,  lottery  broker, 
whose  advertisement  appeared  as  follows: — 

“Buy  a share  in  this  lottery  which  is  nearly  done  drawing; 
“You  may  then  sing  that  the  prizes  are  forthcoming. 
“Dance,  laugh  and  caper  all  the  rest  of  your  life, 

“Whether  single  or  married,  maid,  widow  or  wife, 

“But  to  Francis  you  must  come  without  doubt  or  surmises 
“For  all  the  world  knows  he  only  sells  the  high  prizes.’’ 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  three  New  York  printers,  Swain,  Abell 
and  Simmons  came  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a 
penny  newspaper;  the  idea  was  a new  one  but  the  three  journey- 
men were  full  of  enterprise,  energy  and  industry.  They  established 


Fig.  15.  South  side  of  Chestnut  Street  from  Third  Street  to  Hudson’s  Alley. 
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the  ‘ ‘ Public  Ledger.  ’ ’ I quote  from  an  issue  of  1 836 : “ Congress — 
The  Congressional  news  up  to  this  day  possesses  not  the  slightest 
interest.  Congress  seems  determined  to  fritter  away  its  time 
instead  of  rendering  it  profitably  to  the  nation.  Shame  on  such 
tardy  legislation.  ’ ’ 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  and  its  present  position  in  the  world  of  journalism,  and 
since  some  of  us  have  been  its  daily  readers  for  more  than  half  a 
century  it  may  be  said  that  its  characteristics  for  truthfulness, 
intelligent  presentation  of  the  news  of  the  world  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

West  of  this  corner  building  upon  the  site  of  the  Clarke  garden, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  attorney-general,  dwelt  for  some  time.  After 
him,  it  was  occupied  by  Israel  Pemberton  whose  descendants 
have  preserved  many  stories  of  the  quartering  of  the  British 
upon  different  members  of  the  family,  for  the  soldiers  eagerly 
devoured  all  their  stores  of  dried  beef  and  other  provisions. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  old  mansion  was  rented  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Treasury  Department  and  it  was  there  General 
Alexander  Hamilton  who  afterward  was  killed  by  Aaron  Burr  in 
the  famous  duel,  had  his  quarters  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Here  also  Charles  J.  Peterson  publisher  of 
the  Lady’s  National  Magazine  and  T.  B.  Peterson,  bookseller, 
who  issued  Peterson’s  Detector  for  deciding  the  value  of  notes  of 
state  banks;  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Banking  System 
in  1863,  as  some  of  us  remember,  the  notes  of  state  banks  were 
not  current  in  the  financial  markets  of  the  cities  of  the  east  and 
had  to  be  sold  at  a discount;  furthermore  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  if  the  bank  had  failed;  as  to  its  financial  responsibility 
and  the  amount  of  discount  to  which  the  notes  would  be  subjected. 
In  1845  this  was  also  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a 
paper  recently  revived  attaining  a success  without  a parallel 

• 

At  number  102  the  Commercial  Bank  originated,  subse- 
quently removing  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Chestnut  street  and 
Hudson  alley,  now  number  314. 

Number  104,  in  1850,  was  occupied  by  Charles  Oakford,  a 
noted  dealer  in  hats  and  caps;  he  was  as  well  known  as  a jolly 
boon  companion  as  a business  man;  was  a capital  narrator,  told 
a humorous  story  with  skill  and  gusto;  in  1858  James  B.  Chandler, 
a book  and  job  printer,  was  the  occupant  of  the  upper  floors,  remain- 
ing in  business  until  a comparatively  recent  period  and  attaining 
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a great  age;  in  days  before  elevators  were  known,  the  best  people 
in  to\m  would  mount  several  flights  of  steep  stairs  to  place  their 
orders  for  printing.  In  1799  Moses  Levy  was  the  owner  and  he 
sold  it  to  the  First  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they  using  it  for  a 
dwelling  for  George  Simpson,  the  Institution’s  first  cashier.  Mr. 
Simpson  resided  there  until  his  death  in  1822;  in  the  meantime 
the  bank  had  become  extinct  since  Girard  purchased  the  banking 
house  in  Third  street,  afterward  known  as  the  Girard  Bank,  and 
he  also  bought  number  104  Chestnut,  Mr.  Simpson,  the  tenant, 
having  been  made  cashier. 

Old  number  108 — new  number  312.  From  1791  to  1817  there 
lived  here  Miss  Sarah  Wistar,  gentle-woman.  1823,  Moses 
Thomas,  book-seller;  1843,  Hogan  and  Adamson,  blank  book 
manufacturers;  1858,  George  D.  Parish,  importer  of  British 
dry  goods.  Miss  Sarah  Wistar  was  a maiden  lady  and  a niece 
of  the  late  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar.  Professor  Wistar  having  a large 
practice  and  being  a member  of  many  charitable  and  scientific 
bodies  was  necessarily  much  occupied  during  the  evenings.  He, 
therefore,  set  aside  Saturday  evening  of  each  week  to  receive  his 
friends,  the  students  of  his  class  and  strangers.  There  was  no 
supper,  only  two  or  three  baskets  of  cakes  and  a few  decanters  of 
wine  placed  upon  the  sideboard. 

A Philadelphian  writing  in  1855  speaks  of  the  men  whom  he 
had  met  there  in  early  life;  Col.  Trumbull  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army;  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  who  was  one  of  the  surgeons 
present  at  the  fatal  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr;  Professor 
Siliman;  Dr.  Francis,  whose  wit  and  social  quality  were  second 
only  to  those  of  Charles  Lamb.  Charles  Willson  Peale;  Judge 
Tilghman;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush;  Alexander  J.  Dallas;  James 
Madison.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wistar  his  friends  formed  an 
association  called  the  Wistar  parties  in  honor  of  his  memory. 
The  chronicler  further  comments  “These  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Gentlemen  parties  given  by  some  of  our  wealthy  citizens 
where  expen.sive  suppers  are  served.  These  latter  were  never 
intended  to  bring  together  scientific  and  literary  people.” 

Here  also  in  the  fifties  William  H.  Maurice  carried  on  his 
stationery  business;  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Edwin 
Forest  “the  American  tragedian,”  He  originated  what  was 
termed  at  that  time  the  gift-book  store;  the  plan  being  to  sell 
a book  listed  at  one  dollar  for  that  sum  and  to  give  the  purchaser 
a gift,  the  value  of  which  was  decided  by  lot;  the  gifts  ranging 
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from  the  simplest  article  of  imitation  jewelry  to  gold  watches. 
This  system  was  followed  along  Chestnut  street  for  years  and  was 
a pronounced  success  since  the  books  were  sold  at  the  full  retail 
price;  so  soon  however  as  competition  arose  and  the  publisher’s 
discount  was  absorbed  by  the  retail  dealer,  the  power  of  the  gift 
ceased  to  attract. 

After  his  retirement  from  business,  I remember  him  as  a 
natural  bom  orator;  although  of  moderate  education,  he  was  in 
demand  as  a public  speaker  and  when  furnished  with  a paper 
carefully  prepared  by  a qualified  writer  he  could  deliver  it  im- 
pressively and  successfully;  on  an  occasion  such  a manuscript 
was  handed  to  him  shortly  before  the  address  was  to  be  given 
since  the  author  had  caught  cold  and  was  unable  to  use  his  own 
voice.  The  article  was  descriptive  of  the  Aryan  People  and 
while  the  language  was  excellent,  the  chirography  was  not  equally 
as  good  so  that  when  Maurice  came  to  the  word  “Aryan”  he  read 
it  as  “ Argand,”  the  Argand  light  for  the  gas  fixture  having  attained 
great  popularity.  One  can  imagine,  however,  the  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  his  learned  hearers  comprising  the  scientific  societies 
before  which  the  paper  was  delivered  recognizing  the  allusion  so 
frequently  made  to  the  Argand  races,  tribes,  origins,  etc. 

In  the  eighties  the  Brothers  Christy  had  their  stationery 
establishment,  retiring  in  1894,  when  the  building  was  rented  by 
my  own  firm  and  occupied  by  us  until  1911  when  we  removed  to 
our  present  quarters,  a portion  of  the  latter  having  been  occupied 
by  my  father  in  the  late  fifties. 

In  1910  the  two  properties,  310  and  312  Chestnut  street,  were 
acquired  by  the  Merchants’  National  Bank,  then  situated  in  the 
Brown  Brothers  Building  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut,  with  the 
intention  of  their  removal  and  the  constmction  of  a new  bank 
building;  subsequently  however,  consolidating  with  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  scheme  was  not  accomplished. 

The  owner  of  312  was  still  a Wistar,  Mrs.  Esther  F.,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  from  which  institution 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Merchants’  National  Bank  as  noted  above. 

Numbex  316.  This  building  was  occupied  by  Whitman, 
confectioner,  next  door  being  Adams  Express  subsequently  rented 
by  Magee,  the  stationer.  In  1791  Edward  Tilghman,  attomey-at- 
law,  had  his  office  at  old  number  110;  a lawyer  of  high  repute,  he 
was  a cousin  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  same  name,  well  known 
in  Philadelphia  following  the  Revolution.  Col.  Tench  Tilghman 
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Fig.  24.  North  side  of  Chestnut  Street  from  Hudson’s  Alley  to  Fourth  Street. 
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from  Philadelphia  went  as  Commandant  of  a little  infantry  com- 
pany during  the  revolution  and  in  1776  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Washington.  He  conveyed  to  Congress  the  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis.  (Fig.  16.) 

Another  tenant  was  Richard  Bache,  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia, grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1846  Howell  and 
Brothers,  paper  hangings,  had  their  establishment  at  old  number 
118  subsequently  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  and  on  Sixth  below 
Market,  their  factory  being  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Nineteenth 
and  Spruce;  when  the  latter  became  a residence  quarter  the 
factory  was  moved  to  the  Grays  Ferry  district.  In  1858  William 
F.  Murphy  and  Son,  mercantile  stationers  and  printers,  are  noted 
as  tenants  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building;  this  firm  still 
occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  city’s  commercial  life;  its 
members  both  past  and  present  being  identified  with  many  of  its 
social  and  business  activities.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  The 
Guarantee  Trust  Company. 

Before  modern  improvements  upon  the  southwest  comer 
of  Carpenters  court  at  Chestnut  street  stood  a two-story  blue 
frame  building;  then  a wooden  gate  leading  to  the  Friends’ 
schoolhouse,  back  from  Fourth  below  Chestnut;  then  a small 
one-story  frame  shanty  used  by  the  Friendship  Engine  Company 
for  their  apparatus. 

Jules  Hauel  came  to  the  city  from  France  in  1838  and  in  1844 
opened  a perfumery  establishment  at  old  number  120,  finally 
removing  in  1851  to  Chestnut  above  Seventh,  an  emporium 
many  of  us  can  remember.  Mr.  Hauel  lived  on  Walnut  street 
above  Seventeenth  and  after  his  death  his  daughter  became  a 
recluse,  and  the  late  Lewis  H.  Redner  used  to  complain  of  the 
interference  with  the  development  of  that  section  for  business 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  parties  interested  to 
enter  into  negotiation  for  its  sale. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  various  locations  of  the  United 
States  post-office.  In  1685,  it  ran  weekly  mails  to  New  Castle 
and  Chester.  In  1727  William  Bradford  the  printer  and  publisher 
was  postmaster  and  when  letters  arrived  from  Europe  they  were 
distributed  from  the  Coffee  House.  In  1753,  the  penny  post 
was  established;  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  post- 
master; in  1775  the  post-office  was  at  his  printing  office.  Sub- 
sequent to  this,  it  occupied  eight  or  ten  different  places  in  the 
neighborhood  until  it  reached  the  section  that  we  are  describing 
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and  after  going  to  the  Exchange  building  at  Walnut  and  Dock  in 
1855,  it  was  placed  in  Jayne’s  Granite  Building,  north  side  of 
Dock,  after  which  it  was  removed  to  Fifth  and  Chestnut,  the  site  of 
the  present  Drexel  Building,  a period  known  to  many  of  my  hearers. 

The  Daily  Chronicler,  southwest  comer  of  Hudson  alley 
and  Chestnut,  was  published  as  an  afternoon  paper  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  local  items  in  its  columns,  but  there  were  no 
reporters  so  that  when  information  did  not  come  through  regular 
channels,  the  editor  and  clerks  manufactured  what  was  con- 
sidered attractive  and  upon  their  publication,  the  amazement  of 
the  average  reader  was  great.  The  paper  was  printed  on  a single 
cylinder  press  made  by  Hoe,  the  first  to  be  operated  in  Philadelphia, 
its  novelty  attracting  a crowd  of  on-lookers.  This  section  was 
used  for  residences  as  well  as  for  business,  and  Mr.  Eldridge  (a 
woolen  draper)  performed  his  morning  ablutions  at  the  pump  on 
the  opposite  side,  since  there  were  no  private  bath  tubs  in  those 
days,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather  he  could  be  seen  crossing  the 
street  in  shirt  and  breeches  early  in  the  morning  to  have  a good 
wholesome  wash. 

Hudson’s  alley  (now  Orianna  street)  took  its  name  from 
William  Hudson,  a prominent  citizen  residing  on  the  alley  ap- 
proaching Chestnut  street;  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  city 
the  section  of  ground  so  that  the  sixteen  foot  alley  should  be 
opened  clear  to  Chestnut  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Notwith- 
standing it  was  legally  named  after  the  donor,  it  was  known  as 
Whalebone  alley  from  the  fact  that  a large  whalebone  for  many 
years  was  fastened  upon  the  house  upon  the  western  comer,  being 
used  as  a sign  when  the  manufacture  of  whalebone  was  carried  on 
in  one  of  the  adjoining  buildings. 

At  old  number  122  Thomas  C.  Garrett  and  Company  dealt 
in  watches  and  jewelry.  One  of  the  Garretts  became  associated 
with  Eastwick  who  afterward  with  Joseph  Harrison  went  to 
Russia  and  built  the  first  railways  in  that  country.  Mr.  Philip 
Garrett  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  active  philan- 
thropist, a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Engine  Company  and 
could  be  seen  as  a fireman  with  a badge  upon  his  broad  brimmed 
hat  and  wearing  knee  breeches.  He  was  prominent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  present  system  of  common  school  education. 

In  old  number  126  Mathew  Carey,  printer  and  publisher, 
was  the  most  noted  tenant.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  apprenticed 
to  a bookseller  in  Dublin  where  he  developed  as  a writer  of  pamph- 
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lets ; the  most  notable  being  a protest  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  caused  such  excitement  in 
Dublin  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  secretly  reaching  France 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  After  some 
years  he  returned  to  his  Irish  home,  and  set  up  a paper  called  the 
Freeman’s  Journal  which  took  the  popular  side  in  politics;  this 
soon  brought  him  under  the  condemnation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ending  in  a prosecution  for  libel  on  the  then  English 
premier;  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate;  upon  his  liberation 
he  departed  for  America  reaching  Philadelphia  in  1784  with 
a small  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  but  with  knowledge  and  in- 
domitable perseverence.  Here  he  established  the  Pennsylvania 
Herald  introducing  what  was  then  a novelty  in  this  country, 
reports  in  full  of  the  speeches  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  After 
several  efforts  of  publication  of  various  papers  and  magazines 
he  began  printing  and  book-selling  which  became  extensive  and 
he  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  In  addition  to  all  this  he  was  an 
industrious  writer,  his  productions  embracing  not  only  political 
subjects  but  philosophical  and  esthetic  topics  of  interest  to  the 
general  community.  He  was  a bold  advocate  of  the  system  of 
universal  education. 

As  president  of  the  American  Company  of  Booksellers, 
Mathew  Carey  offered  premiums  in  the  shape  of  gold  medals, 
value  of  $50.00  each,  for  the  best  specimen  of  printing  a book  to  be 
not  less  than  three  hundred  pages  executed  on  American  paper  and 
with  American  ink;  with  a series  of  other  medals  graduated  in 
value  for  smaller  publications  also  for  the  best  example  of  American 
printing,  paper  and  binding,  and  no  doubt  at  that  early  period 
such  an  offer  was  of  value  in  promoting  these  industries. 

Old  number  124  is  described  as  having  a Grecian  pediment 
with  a huge  circular  topped  window  lighting  both  the  second  and 
third  stories,  and  above  squatty  square  windows  to  illuminate 
the  fourth  story.  In  1818  Mathew  Carey  moved  his  publishing 
and  book-selling  establishment  into  the  building  which  he  had 
purchased  in  1812  during  the  time  of  depression.  Henry  C.  Carey 
succeeded  his  father  and  the  firm  later  became  Carey,  Lea  and 
Blanchard.  To  this  firm  followed  in  succession  Edward  L.  Carey 
then  later  Lea  and  Blanchard  continued  upon  their  own  account 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  property.  This  latter  is  now  Lea  and 
Febiger  and  the  late  Henry  C.  Lea,  the  noted  historian  and 
literateur  was  a member.  Mr.  E.  L.  Carey  associated  with  him 
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Abraham  Hart  and  the  firm  became  Carey  and  Hart.  In  1845 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Carey,  Hart  continued  the  business  (as  is 
indicated)  in  his  own  name.  Mr.  Hart  retired  with  a fortune 
and  was  succeeded  by  Parry  and  McMillan,  Parry  having  been  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  old  firm.  Upon  the  dissolution  Parry 
became  identified  with  the  house  of  Lippincott ; he  was  an  author- 
ity on  books  having  an  amazing  memory  for  authorship  and 
contents. 

I have  here  a copy  of  “Diary  of  a Blas6“  bearing  Hart’s 
imprint.  Mr.  Hart  was  a man  of  wealth  and  a philanthropist 
giving  not  only  of  his  means,  but  time  and  energy  toward  the 
support  of  many  institutions  for  education  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  and  impoverished. 

Southwest  comer  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  original 
building  was  of  brick  and  encroached  so  far  upon  the  sidewalk 
as  to  leave  but  three  feet  of  pavement  for  the  pedestrian.  There 
were  windows  but  no  doors  on  Chestnut  street,  the  principal 
entrance  being  on  Fourth  where  a flight  of  wooden  steps  led  to  a 
porch  of  the  same  material.  The  name  of  the  house  occupied  as 
a tavern  was  “The  Death  of  the  Fox’’;  its  advertisement  reads 
“Stabling  for  fifty  horses  and  sheds  for  the  sheltering  of  fifteen 
chairs.”  Subsequently  the  name  was  changed  to  the  “Sign  of 
the  Anvil  and  Double  Cross  Keys”;  the  proprietor  was  one  Ben- 
jamin Armitage  who  had  political  ambitions,  advertising  himself 
as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  coroner  in  which  quest,  however, 
he  was  not  successful;  afterward  the  house  was  known  as  the 
“Moon  and  Seven  Stars”;  in  1808  the  Philadelphia  Bank  became 
the  owner  of  the  property,  tore  down  the  old  stmcture  and  put 
up  the  building  now  illustrated  on  the  screen,  thus  relieving 
Chestnut  street  of  the  practical  blockade;  the  entrance  was  on 
Fourth  with  the  garden  on  Chestnut.  In  1803  the  first  office  of 
the  bank  was  at  niunber  104;  the  slide  shows  the  buildings  on 
south  side  of  Chestnut. 

The  Philadelphia  Bank  was  chartered  in  1804  and  began 
business  on  Fourth  street  with  a dwelling  for  the  cashier  to  the 
south  and  the  space  north  to  Chestnut  being  surrounded  by  wall 
and  iron  railing  enclosing  gravelled  walks  and  shmbbery.  This 
banking  house  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  correct  specimen  of 
a Gothic  style  of  architecture  in  the  United  States,  and  was  the 
pride  of  architect  Latrobe.  In  1816  a robbery  occurred,  three 
thousand  dollars  in  paper  consisting  of  twenty-five  and  fifty 


Fig.  17.  South  side  of  Chestnut  Street  from  Fourth  Street  to  end  of  Custom  House. 
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Fig.  26.  North  side  of  Chestnut  Street  from  Fourth  Street  to  end  of  United  States  Hotel. 
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cent  notes,  then  current,  were  taken.  The  robber  was  a man 
named  Leamard ; he  entered  the  building  on  a Saturday  afternoon 
slipping  by  men  who  were  employed  in  putting  in  fuel.  On 
Sunday  morning  he  broke  open  desks  and  drawers  but  was  unable 
to  open  the  vault ; the  three  thousand  dollars  in  notes  were  in  un- 
cut sheets.  (Fig.  17.) 

Leaving  the  bank  Sunday  night  he  returned  to  his  boarding 
house,  and  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  sheets  of  notes  in  his  bed 
room  throwing  the  clippings  into  the  fire-place.  The  discovery  of 
the  thief  was  made  by  a little  girl,  a niece  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  took  the  clippings  the  following  day  next  door  to  show  the 
neighbor  something  pretty.  This  house  was  the  residence  of  the 
porter  of  the  bank  who  had  just  come  home  to  dinner,  and  recog- 
nizing the  clippings  at  once,  took  them  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
cashier,  who  proceeded  with  an  officer  to  Leamards’  room,  found 
the  silver-plate  which  he  had  also  abstracted  and  arrested  him ; the 
prosecuting  attorney  was  Mr.  Kitters,  and  despite  the  eloquence 
of  Zalegman  Phillips  who  defended  him,  the  thief  was  convicted 
and  spent  twelve  years  in  the  Walnut  Street  Prison.  Years 
afterward  while  at  court  at  Norristown,  a farmer  came  into 
Kitter’s  room  and  told  him  under  pledge  of  secrecy  that  he  was 
Leamard,  that  after  his  liberation  from  prison  he  had  reformed 
becoming  a farmer  in  Montgomery  County,  and  was  recognized 
as  a man  of  high  character  by  his  neighbors. 

At  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  along  side  of  the  wall 
of  the  garden  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank  was  an  old  lady  with  a 
tidy  table  spread  with  fresh  ginger  bread,  fine  biscuit,  bright 
streaked  mint  stick;  also  a table  with  cold  water,  the  receptacle 
for  jugs  of  spmce  beer,  and  in  season  cherries  and  other  fruits 
were  offered.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Cooke,  a 
fashionable  and  flourishing  goldsmith  and  jeweler  of  ability  who 
built  a superb  house  at  Third  and  Market  then  a fashionable 
quarter  intended  to  rival  the  palaces  of  London  or  Paris.  The 
rooms  were  lined  with  expensive  mirrors,  and  for  a time  the 
showy  shops  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  the  curious;  the 
novelty  wore  off,  the  building  being  too  fine  for  the  age,  fell  into 
decay.  The  proprietor  failed,  the  family  became  impoverished 
and  the  old  lady  at  the  cake  stand  was  once  the  fashionable  Miss 
Cooke. 

The  Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity  and  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  after  a temporary  location  at  number  32  North 
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Second  began  their  real  business  on  the  first  floor  of  a rented 
building  to  the  west  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank,  old  number 
159  Chestnut  Street,  the  upper  portion  being  occupied  as  a 
dwelling.  The  staff  was  a modest  one,  consisting  of  a president, 
treasurer,  actuary  and  runner.  In  1850  the  company  removed  to 
132  Chestnut  old  number,  new  number  408,  which  it  rented  from 
the  Western  Bank.  In  1872  they  removed  to  Seventh  and  Chest- 
nut, afterward  to  2020  Chestnut,  then  to  the  northeast  comer 
Chestnut  and  Broad  and  finally  to  the  northwest  comer  Chestnut 
and  Broad.  There  are  few  financial  organizations  in  the  country 
that  can  compare  with  it  in  success  and  the  position  that  it  occupies 
is  a matter  of  pride  to  Philadelphians. 

At  old  number  130  in  1813  the  Columbian  Museum  was  in- 
stalled ; it  contained  figures  in  wax  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  day, 
also  the  actors  Cooke  and  Cooper  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
supporting  the  American  standard  with  a female  figure  weeping 
over  the  tomb  of  the  lamented  Lawrence.  This  was  also  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hewson,  bom  in  London,  whose  father 
Dr.  William  Hewson,  was  a celebrated  anatomist  and  physiologist. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hewson ’s  mother  was  Mary  Stevenson  in  whose 
family  Benjamin  Franklin  had  resided  while  in  London  as  an 
agent  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1764  Franklin  wrote 
from  London  on  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  “The  sun  of  liberty 
is  set.  You  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy’’ 
to  which  Thomson  replied,  “Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  we  shall 
light  up  torches  of  quite  another  sort.’’  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Hewson  became  distinguished  in  Philadelphia 
as  a surgeon  and  was  physician  and  surgeon  to  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  giving  his  services  cheerfully  and  gratui- 
tously. He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  diminutive  size  as  for  his 
scientific  acquirement,  and  on  an  occasion  having  been  invited  to 
meet  other  physicians  for  a consultation  he  was  received  by  the 
wife  of  the  patient  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
doctors  had  arrived,  the  lady  supposing  he  was  an  errand  boy 
.showed  him  to  the  seat  in  the  hall  where  her  children  were  playing 
and  when  the  time  came  for  a distribution  of  bread  and  molasses, 
“the  strange  boy’’  as  he  was  called,  came  in  for  his  share.  The 
woman  was  greatly  confused  when  she  discovered  that  the  supposed 
boy  was  the  famous  Dr.  Hewson,  but  the  latter  assured  her  that 
he  had  profited  by  the  mistake  to  the  extent  of  an  acceptable 
luncheon.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dr.  Hewson  were  of  the  same  diminutive  stature. 
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Old  number  159,  new  number  431.  This  was  the  residence 
of  Charles  Biddle,  a patriot  of  the  Revolution  and  Vice-President 
of  the  State,  when  Franklin  was  President.  He  was  a brother  of 
Com^mander  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  gallant  officer  of  the  infant  Amer- 
ican navy.  One  of  his  sons  was  Nicholas  Biddle  amongst  whose 
early  literary  efforts  was  a romantic  narration  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
western  expedition.  As  a member  of  the  State  Legislature,  he 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  public  schools.  In  1819  he 
was  appointed  a government  director  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1823  became  its  president,  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  splendid  ability  as  a financier  for  the  sixteen 
years  during  which  he  held  the  post.  Following  the  opposition 
of  President  Jackson  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter  from  the  Federal 
Government,  one  was  obtained  from  the  state;  shortly  there- 
after, Mr.  Biddle  resigned,  at  least  two  years  before  the  failure. 
At  one  time  his  residence  on  Spruce  above  Seventh  was  the  scene 
of  many  public  entertainments,  the  entire  square  in  front  of  his 
house  being  lined  with  carriages  of  the  wealthy  and  the  influential 
who  were  paying  their  court  to  the  great  financial  king.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  bank,  the  stockholders  pre- 
sented him  with  a full  dinner  service  of  silver  which  cost  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  An  incident  showing  his  educational  acquire- 
ments was  when  he  sat  next  to  a French  gentleman  of  promi- 
nence who  was  a strong  anti-bank  man;  in  his  conversation 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  unfriendly  feeling  toward  the  bank  and 
its  president.  Mr.  Biddle  replied  to  the  onslaught  of  the  French- 
man in  the  tongue  of  the  latter.  After  the  company  had  departed, 
the  host  inquired  of  his  French  guest  if  he  knew  the  identity  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  speaking  in  so  denunciatory  a 
manner;  the  Frenchman  replied  in  the  negative,  but  felt  perfectly 
safe  in  talking  as  he  did  to  a fellow  countryman ; he  was  incredulous 
when  informed  that  it  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  president  of 
the  bank,  whose  French  was  so  perfect  as  to  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a native  Frenchman.  One  of  Mr.  Biddle’s 
epigrams  was  “The  world  is  governed  by  three  boxes;  the  ballot 
box,  the  cartridge  box  and  the  band  box.’’ 

Upon  the  chartering  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
by  Congress  in  1818,  the  building  now  the  Custom  House  was 
erected,  being  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 
The  charter  of  the  bank  expiring  in  March,  1836,  the  subject  of 
its  renewal  had  begun  to  be  agitated  in  1829  when  Andrew  Jackson 
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became  president,  who  soon  exhibited  his  hostility  asserting  that 
it  used  its  vast  means  to  influence  public  opinion  through  the 
newspaper  press  and  even  to  control  elections;  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  financial  monster  was  dilated  upon  by  friends  and 
followers  of  Jackson.  Finally  followed  the  withdrawal  of  govern- 
ment deposits.  William  J.  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  declined  to  respond  to  the  president’s  demand  on 
the  plea  that  their  removal  would  be  a breach  of  faith.  General 
Jackson  thought  differently  and  he  promptly  removed  Mr.  Duane 
from  office  putting  Roger  B.  Taney  in  his  place,  the  same  Taney 
who  afterward  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
gave  the  famous  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  one  of  the  causes 
leading  to  the  Civil  War.  This  withdrawal  caused  great  excite- 
ment. Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  sent  to  Washington; 
delegations  of  business-men  went  thither;  a mass  meeting  was 
held  in  Independence  Square.  The  stores  of  the  Whigs  were  closed, 
bodies  of  men  marching  to  the  meeting  with  flags  and  banners 
craped  in  mourning  for  buried  credit,  violated  faith;  all  was  in 
vain  and  when  Congress  finally  passed  the  bill  to  re-charter  the 
bank,  Jackson  vetoed  it  thus  bringing  to  a climax  the  fury  and 
frenzy  of  what  is  kuown  as  the  Bank  War. 

Our  friend  David  E.  Dallam  has  in  his  collection  two  notes  of 
he  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  which,  with  his  affaUle  courtesy, 
has  permitted  to  be  photographed  and  are  now  shown.  (Fig.  18.) 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1000  Pounds  The  President  Directors  & Company  1000  Pounds 
THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  the  bearer  of  this  Bond, 
in  the  sum  of  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  Sterling,  which  sum 
they  promise  to  pay  in  London,  on  the  7th  day  of  June  1848  with 
interest  thereon  semi-annually  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent  per 
annum,  on  the  surrender  of  the  Annexed  Warrants  at  the  Office 
of  F.  Huth  and  Company. 

Witness  the  Seal  of  the  said  Corporation  and  the 
Signatures  of  the  President  and  Cashier,  at 

PHILADELPHIA  this  7 day  of  June  1838, 

N.  Biddle, 

J.  Cowperthwait,  President. 

Cashier. 
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Sixteen  Months  after  date 

THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Promises  to  pay  to  S.  Mason 

or  order  ONE  THOUSAND  Dollars 

in  New  York  Philadelphia  Dec.  15th  1840 

Cashier.  President. 
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Fig.  18.  Two  notes  of  The  Bank  of  The  United  States  from  the  collection 

of  David  E.  Dallam,  Esq. 
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Fig.  28.  North  side  of  Chestnut  Street  from  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank  to  Fifth  Street 
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The  ground  from  the  Philadelphia  Bank  up  to  Fifth  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  mansion  and  garden  of  the  Norris 
family  and  it  was  not  until  1818,  when  the  United  States  Bank 
purchased  the  property,  that  the  old  house  was  destroyed.  The 
Norris  mansion  stood  exactly  where  the  Custom  House  building 
is  now  placed.  The  door  bell  was  arranged  in  primitive  style,  the 
handle  hanging  by  a perpendicular  wire  beside  the  door;  one  of 
my  recollections  of  a visit  to  the  home  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  at 
Hughenden  in  Buckinghamshire  was  just  the  style  of  door  bell 


Fig.  20.  South  side  of  Chestnut  below  Fifth  Street;  the  fashionable 

shopping  section  in  1850. 


noted.  There  are  descriptions  of  the  Norris  home,  the  method 
of  supplying  it  with  water  by  hydraulic  system,  with  splendid 
furniture  and  decorations,  but  too  voluminous  for  the  present 
occasion.  A descendant,  Joseph  Parker  Norris,  who  died  within 
a year  or  two  was  my  class-mate  at  the  classical  Institute  of  Dr. 
John  W.  Faires  on  Dean  street  above  Spruce  now  the  building 
occupied  by  Rau,  the  photographer.  (Fig.  19.) 

The  Norris  family  owned  considerable  property  in  and  about 
Philadelphia;  the  founder  of  the  family  purchased  a large  tract 
now  called  Norristown  being  so  named  after  him.  The  original 
member  was  Isaac  Norris,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  lived 
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in  the  Island  of  Barbados  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1691  on  a 
visit;  whilst  here,  a great  earthquake  took  place  at  his  island 
home.  He  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  settled  his  affairs,  came 
back  to  Philadelphia  making  this  his  permanent  residence. 

Old  number  134  was  a residence  built  by  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hartman  Kuhn  and  in  1830  it  was 
altered  into  a store  occupied  by  Lyon  J.  Levy  and  Company. 
Dr.  Kuhn  was  a native  of  Lancaster  and  was  a student  with  the 
celebrated  Linnaeus  in  Sweden.  The  doctor  was  famous  in  his 
day;  was  as  well-known  for  his  manners  and  high  character  as 
for  professional  skill;  he  gave  his  patients  little  medicine  but  was 
tenacious  upon  the  subject  of  diet. 

L.  J.  Levy  and  Company  were  importers  of  the  finest  dress 
goods  for  women’s  apparel  then  known  in  the  country.  The 
place  had  a great  reputation  and  enjoyed  popularity  and  success 
through  a long  series  of  years  being  established  later  on  Chestnut 
west  of  Eighth  adjoining  the  store  of  Sharpless  and  Sons.  Mr. 
Levy  was  an  Englishman,  affable  in  manner  and  of  courteous 
demeanor;  later  his  health  failed;  he  became  so  impoverished 
that  he  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  those  who 
had  known  him  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. — ^An  instance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  a mercantile  career. 

Old  number  136.  This  building  was  occupied  by  Bailey  and 
Kitchen  who  at  that  time  shared  with  their  neighbors,  the  Messrs. 
Caldwell  and  Company,  the  fame  of  being  the  leading  jewelers  of 
the  community;  observe  the  spelling  of  the  name  “Baily”  with- 
out the  “e”  which  would  seem  to  be  an  engraver’s  error  since  in 
other  contemporary  publications  the  “e”  appears  and  the  name 
without  the  “e”  is  that  of  another  branch  of  the  family. 

In  this  same  building  was  Harpur,  a maker  of  chronometers, 
afterward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  whose  tiny  shop 
many  of  us  remember  as  being  a convenient  place  for  the  repair  of 
watches.  In  this  building  were  the  rooms  of  Samuel  Broadbent, 
the  maker  of  daguerreotypes,  Daguen*e  having  invented  his 
system  by  sun  light  preceding  of  course,  modem  photography; 
his  partner  was  Sally  G.  Hewes,  indicating  that  women  were  quali- 
fied as  business  associates  even  in  those  remote  days.  Mr.  Joseph 
T.  Bailey  was  the  purchaser  of  this  building  in  1836. 

Old  number  138.  Immediately  west  of  this  was  a building 
occupied  by  William  F.  Warburton,  also  noted  as  a fashionable 
hatter  of  the  period;  earlier  it  had  been  occupied  as  a residence 
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by  Mr.  Stille,  a merchant  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a prominent  Presbyterian  having  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Tenth  Presb3''terian  Church,  at  Twelfth  and 
Walnut  which  some  of  us  can  remember.  He  was  descended 
from  an  Old  Swedish  family  who  emigrated  in  1693,  forming  an 
establishment  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  city;  Charles  J. 
Stille  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  was  one  of  his  sons. 

Old  number  140.  James  E.  Caldwell  and  Company  were 
near  neighbors  as  you  see,  to  their  competitors  the  Messrs.  Bailey 
and  Kitchen,  but  there  seemed  to  be  ample  room  for  both  since 
on  their  next  removal  Bailey  went  to  811  Chestnut  and  Caldwell 
to  822  Chestnut,  nearly  opposite  one  to  the  other.  (Fig-  20.) 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  was  Crittenden’s  Commercial 
Institute,  probably  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  to  offer  a 
course  of  commercial  instruction  to  young  people,  and  the  fathers 
of  many  of  our  business  men  of  today  obtained  their  basis  of 
commercial  ethics  in  this  institution. 

To  this  section  came  all  the  fashionable  people  to  do  their 
shopping  and  I recall  one  of  the  events  of  a clear  day  was  Mrs. 
James  Rush  walking  down  Chestnut  Street  with  male  escort  on 
either  side;  Mrs.  Rush  lived  in  the  Rush  Mansion,  so  called,  on 
Chestnut  Street  above  Nineteenth  now  the  Aldine  Hotel.  She 
was  a daughter  of  Jacob  Ridgway,  whose  original  homestead  was 
on  Chestnut  west  of  Fifth,  opposite  Independence  Hall.  The  Rush 
income  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually; 
they  entertained  lavishly  one  of  the  features  mentioned  being  an 
illumination  of  the  spacious  rooms  by  six  thousand  wax  lights. 
Dr.  James  Rush,  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  was  the  author 
of  “The  Philosophy  of  Music’’  a work  that  attracted  some  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  issue. 

Old  number  142.  Southeast  corner  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
streets.  On  this  comer  lived  Gilbert  Stuart  where  a number  of 
his  best  known  portraits  were  painted  in  addition  to  that  of 
Washington.  Bom  at  Narragansett,  R.  I.,  he  was  skilful  as  a 
musician  as  well  as  a painter  and  supported  himself  for  years  by 
practicing  both  arts  after  having  been  reduced  to  great  straits  to 
obtain  bread;  finally  his  talent  was  recognized  and  his  studio 
was  thronged  with  sitters  and  admirers.  The  two  great  portraits 
of  Washington,  those  of  Rembrandt  Peale  and  of  Stuart,  were 
painted  at  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street;  Stuart’s  picture 
was  produced  on  the  spot  just  described  and  Peale ’s  in  the  building 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  on  the  opposite  side  of  Fifth. 
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Now  we  will  return  to  Third  Street  and  take  the  north  side. 

Old  number  93 . At  the  northwest  comer  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
in  1795  there  was  a building  occupied  by  Jesse  Sharpless  evidently 
the  originator  of  the  business  subsequently  conducted  for  many 
years  of  our  own  period  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Eighth  and 
Chestnut.  In  1795  Sharpless  tore  down  the  old  building  and 
erected  a four  story  brick  stmcture,  one  of  the  first  in  Philadelphia 
to  attain  that  height  since  the  houses  were  generally  built  not 
over  two  stories;  it  was  considered  such  a remarkable  feat  that  it 
was  termed  “Jesse’s  Folly,’’  but  after  the  building  had  been 
successfully  occupied  for  years,  this  term  of  reproach  was  dropped 
and  it  was  entitled  “The  four  story  house’’  and  people  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  suburbs  to  see  this  wonderful  stmcture.  (Fig.  21.) 

An  incident  of  Third  street,  the  then  financial  centre,  occurred 
years  ago  when  the  representatives  of  our  most  important  industry 
visited  a banking  house  asking  for  an  immediate  advance  of 
$25,000  to  tide  over  a critical  situation. 

The  time  was  one  of  panic  and  with  great  regret  the  bankers 
announced  their  inability  to  arrange  the  loan;  as  they  emerged 
from  the  banking  house  with  saddened  and  anxious  countenances 
they  were  greeted  by  Charles  Smith  that  genial  banker  (who  was 
also  interested  in  numismatics)  who  asked  the  reason  for  their 
apparent  depression;  they  stated  their  condition  and  Mr.  Smith 
instantly  provided  the  required  sum  and  throughout  the  lifetime 
of  the  banker  the  privilege  of  the  manufacturers’  connection  was 
assured.  You  have  guessed  the  name  as  being  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  incident  I had  confirmed  by  a descend- 
ent  of  Mr.  Smith  only  a few  months  since. 

In  1846  Pelouze,  the  type  founder,  was  the  occupant  as  shown 
by  the  present  illustration. 

Banking  Institutions,  Robert  Morris  originated  to  help  the 
infant  government  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  This  was 
as  early  as  1763.  In  1779  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  characteristic 
energy,  advised  the  immediate  establishment  of  a vast  banking 
institution  to  be  known  as  “The  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States’’  with  a capital  of  two  hundred  millions.  In  1780 
a disastrous  period  prevailed;  general  apathy  and  gloom  settled 
on  the  national  cause,  but  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  first  banking  institution  of  the  country  sprang  into  being. 
Prominent  amongst  the  men  who  resolved  to  do  something  for 
the  relief  of  the  government  from  their  private  fortunes  were 
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Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Willing,  John  Nixon,  James  Wilson, 
George  Clymer,  William  Bingham,  all  names  familiar  to  Philadel- 
phians and  men  whom  we  should  hold  in  esteem  and  veneration. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  Congress  approving  of  the  organization 
of  the  banking  institution  as  entered  in  the  journal  June  21,  1780, 
are  highly  commendatory.  This  was  called  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank,  the  money  being  used  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
army  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  In  the 
list  are  narrated  three  millions  of  rations  and  three  hundred  barrels 
of  rum.  This  institution  was  closed  in  1784;  in  the  meanwhile 
in  1781,  the  plan  of  the  bank  of  North  America  had  been  completed. 


1781  Fig.  22  1848 

The  Bank  of  North  America,  30/  Chestnut  Street. 


To  no  one  more  than  to  Thomas  Willing  does  America  owe 
its  financial  stability  during  and  following  the  Revolutionary 
War.  A trained  financier  and  merchant  occupying  the  highest 
social  position  in  the  community  famed  alike  for  his  ability  and 
distinguished  courtesy  by  winning  the  support  of  all  classes  he 
was  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  government 
finance,  a superhuman  task  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing. 
We  count  it  a privilege  that  descendants  of  this  noted  fellow-citizen 
are  of  our  present  community  having  contributed  through  the 
several  generations  men  of  attainments  in  all  walks  of  life . (Fig . 2 2 , ) 
The  paper  money  had  fallen  to  such  a low  value  that  in  May 
of  this  year  a large  body  of  the  inhabitants  with  paper  dollars  in 
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their  hats  by  way  of  cockades,  paraded  our  streets  with  flying  colors 
and  with  a dog  whose  back  was  tarred  and  covered  with  con- 
gressional paper  dollars.  As  a result  the  shops  in  the  city  were 
closed,  merchants  declining  to  sell  any  more  goods  except  for  gold 
and  silver,  but  in  January  1782,  the  Bank  of  North  America  began 
active  operations;  Tench  Francis  was  the  cashier;  you  will  see 
his  signature  on  the  notes  exhibited.  Said  Daniel  Webster  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  genius  paid  off  our  Revolutionary 
War  debt: 

“He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse 
of  public  credit  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet.” 

Illustrations  of  the  early  issues  of  the  Bank;  our  fellow- 
member,  John  Story  Jenks,  has  some  rare  examples  of  these  notes. 

Old  number  95.  In  1830  the  Saturday  Bulletin  was  published 
at  this  point  and  comment  is  made  upon  its  feat  of  surprising  enter- 
prise in  printing  an  illustration  of  the  scene  of  a noted  mail  robbery 
taking  place  at  Ridge  Road  at  that  time. 

Another  tenant  of  the  building  was  Henry  B.  Hirst,  lawyer 
and  poet,  and  a member  of  the  Arm  of  Henry  A.  Dreer,  actively 
engaged  in  the  seed  business;  it  is  said  of  Mr.  Hirst  that  he  was 
a sportsman  paying  as  much  attention  to  shooting  birds  as  to 
horticulture. 

Old  numbers  99  and  101 . The  building  originally  placed  here 
was  occupied  by  Tench  Francis,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  Another  occupant  in  1801  was  Moses  Levy,  an  attorney 
and  recorder  1802-8,  and  president  judge  of  the  District  Court. 
The  firm  of  Godey  and  McMichael  had  a book  store  on  this  site  in 
1843  and  here  Godey ’s  Magazine  was  first  published,  and  Phila- 
delphians can  remember  the  prominent  position  it  held  throughout 
the  country  for  many  decades.  Morton  McMichael  was  one  of 
our  most  successful  mayors,  the  proprietor  of  the  North  American 
newspaper,  an  able  speaker  and  a factor  during  the  troublous 
times  of  1861-5;  his  political  speeches  I remember  as  given  fre- 
quently in  National  Hall,  a large  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Market,  below  Thirteenth;  whilst  a candidate  for  the  office  just 
named,  his  famous  sally  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  served  the 
Republican  party  faithfully  as  a horse  serves  its  master;  he  now 
wanted  to  be  a mare  (mayor). 

Number  101  was  subsequently  removed,  and  a fine  granite 
structure  erected;  it  was  occupied  by  Thornley,  a manufacturer 
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and  dealer  in  rubber  goods;  for  many  years  it  was  the  principal 
establishment  for  the  sale  of  such  articles ; his  intimate  friend  was 
Signor  Blitz,  who  was  a prestidigitateur  especially  noted  for 
ventriloquism;  some  of  us  remember  his  performances  at  the 
old  Assembly  Hall  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
now  occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company.  In  this 
building  also  was  the  Morse  Magnetic  Telegraph  offices. 

Where  the  First  National  Bank  is  now  situated,  there  was  in 
1842  a large  and  attractive  building  called  the  Franklin  House;  on 


Fig.  23.  Franklin  House,  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street  above  Third  Street. 

the  first  floor  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  occupied  a portion  of 
the  building. 

The  Franklin  House  was  built  originally  by  David  Wine- 
brenner,  and  was  opened  in  1 842 ; the  dining  saloon  was  a tiptop 
affair  where  the  choicest  dainties  were  served  in  the  choicest  and 
daintiest  style.  It  was  here  that  the  first  meeting  was  held  to 
take  measures  to  consolidate  the  old  city  proper  and  the  outer 
districts  into  one  great  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia.  Here 
also  was  published  the  paper  called  the  Daily  Chronicle,  subse- 
quently purchased  by  a young  Scotchman  who  had  been  an  assist- 
ant editor  of  a newspaper  called  the  Pennsylvanian.  A coarse 
looking  man  of  unprepossessing  aspect,  as  rude  and  vulgar  in  his 
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manners  as  unattractive  in  appearance ; however,  he  was  shrewd, 
had  ability  as  a writer,  and  sufficient  assurance  to  become  an 
editor.  He  paid  $500  in  cash  and  gave  his  notes  for  $2,000  for 
the  balance.  One  of  his  first  editorial  efforts  was  a dashing  article 
on  Wistar  parties,  scoring  the  institution  and  the  supporters  of  it. 
This  lost  him  many  subscribers  and  he  sold  out  the  concern  to 
Jasper  Harding,  the  paper  becoming  merged  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer.  (Fig.  23.) 

The  disappointed  Scotchman  went  to  New  York,  started  a 
newspaper  which  soon  became  popular  and  a source  of  wealth  to 
its  owner.  The  paper  was  the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  wealthy 
Scotch  proprietor  was  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

Baker’s  Exchange  and  Intelligence  office  was  in  Franklin 
court  at  the  comer  of  Chestnut  adjoining  the  Franklin  House  and 

I quote  from  one  of  his  advertisements  in  1822:  “Procures  houses 
and  boarders,  partners,  clerks,  journeymen,  apprentices,  bound 
children,  domestics,  also  wet  nurses.  For  sale  a black  girl,  20 
years  old  and  8 to  serve.  For  sale  a black  girl,  17  years  old  and 

II  to  serve,  very  cheap.  For  sale  a black  girl,  15  years  old  and  13 
to  serve,  from  the  country.  For  sale  a black  girl,  18  years  old  and 
10  to  serve.  For  sale  a black  girl,  13  years  old  and  15  to  serve, 
very  cheap.  For  sale  a black  boy,  16  years  old  and  5 to  serve. 
For  vSale  a black  boy,  12  years  old  and  12  to  serve.  For  sale  a 
black  boy,  20  years  old  and  18  to  serve.  Also  a black  boy  16 
years  old  and  5 to  serve,  for  sale,  very  cheap. 

Old  number  103.  The  site  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
number  of  tenants:  William  Newbold,  grocer;  Charles  Townsend, 
watchmaker;  Jane  E.  Burd,  cake  baker,  who  was  celebrated  for 
the  cookies  as  also  for  the  Spanish  buns  and  Scotch  cake  ever  to 
be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  recent  generation  at 
Third  and  Chestnut;  this  was  in  1827.  Arthur  Howell  was  a 
tanner  from  1791  until  late  in  the  thirties;  was  a preacher  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  was  noted  as  a man  of  strict  integrity  carry- 
ing his  notions  of  fair  dealings  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed 
absurd  in  these  days  of  commercial  virtue.  He  was  gifted  with 
second-sight  and  there  are  many  instances  of  his  ability  to  record 
incidents  that  had  taken  place  at  considerable  distances;  it  was 
important  for  him  that  his  clairvoyance  was  developed  at  a later 
date  than  the  Salem  period  otherwise  he  would  have  fared  badly 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  The  land  on  which  the  Franklin 
House  was  built  belonged  to  David  Winebrenner,  his  mother-in- 
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law,  Mrs.  Fraley,  being  interested  in  the  property.  She  did  a 
stirring  business  as  a baker  upon  her  own  account  when  she  became 
a widow  and  was  the  owner  of  much  valuable  real  estate.  The 
drinking  saloon  or  bar  was  famous  in  those  days  and  the  man  in 
charge,  one  Hopkins,  was  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  fancy  drinks 
he  compounded.  This  was  in  1843  and  the  list  comprises  twenty, 
winding  up  with  four  temperance  drinks  with  a free  lunch  every 
day  from  10  to  2 and  evening  from  9.30  to  1 1.  It  was  fashionable 
to  invest  a fancy  drink  with  the  name  which  happened  to  tally  with 
a popular  excitement;  and  amongst  the  number  are  Clayes, 
referring  of  course  to  Henry  Clay.  Pickwicks,  to  Charles  Dickens 
who  had  just  visited  the  city,  and  so  on. 

Another  tenant  was  the  American  Letter  Mail  Company, 
a private  organization  carrying  letters  between  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Boston  and  New  York  at  the  rate  of  postage  six  and 
one-quarter  cents  for  each  single  letter,  although  stamps  were 
sold  twenty  for  one  dollar. 

The  United  States  government  at  that  time  was  unable  to 
handle  the  mails  successfully  and  criticism  resulted  from  the  public 
at  large;  hence  the  establishment  of  other  private  concerns,  for 
another  was  Hale’s  Independent  Mail  claiming  to  be  the  originator; 
they  published  a strong  appeal  to  the  public  for  encouragement  in 
their  enterprise  making  a thrust  at  their  competitor  about  ‘ ‘ inter- 
lopers who  had  not  the  genius  to  originate  the  idea  of  cheap 
postage.”  As  a matter  of  course,  letters  had  to  be  deposited  in 
their  office,  the  mails  closing  daily  at  4.30  p.m.  However,  the 
United  States  government  would  not  allow  these  rival  concerns  to 
flourish  so  after  considerable  litigation  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
continue business,  but  it  was  not  for  years  afterward  that  the 
drop  letter  boxes  as  we  now  know  them  were  placed  through  the 
city  and  the  present  system  secured.  Another  tenant  well  known 
was  the  firm  of  Rockhill  and  Wilson,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  ready-made  clothing;  they  were  afterward  on  the  north  side 
of  Chestnut  above  Sixth  where  their  name  was  cut  in  the  flag 
stone  pavement  being  known  as  the  Brownstone  Clothing  Hall. 
This  concern  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
the  system  of  what  was  termed  “puffing”  consisting  of  a brief 
notice  of  an  event  exciting  public  attention,  winding  up  with  an 
admonition  to  the  reader  to  buy  all  his  garments  at  the  Brown- 
stone  Clothing  Hall. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  Ladomos,  watchmaker  and  jeweler, 
was  a prominent  tenant  for  years. 
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Franklin’s  court  ran  from  the  south  side  of  Market  to  a 
point  near  the  western  side  of  the  Franklin  House  referred  to  above ; 
it  was  so  named  from  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Franklin  which 
stood  on  Market  just  above  this  court.  In  1825  Franklin  place 
was  cut  through  into  Chestnut  and  is  now  Orianna  street.  The 
site  was  purchased  by  the  First  National  Bank,  number  one  in  the 
list  of  banks,  coming  under  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1863. 

Starting  with  a capital  of  $150,000  it  now  has  a million  and  a 
half  with  a good  surplus  and  large  aggregate  resources,  taking 
particular  pride  that  in  its  long  life  it  has  had  but  six  presidents 
and  three  cashiers  including  the  present  incumbent. 

Being  the  first  depositor}^  of  the  United  States  it  was  called 
upon  to  pay  out  large  sums  to  government  paymasters  in  1863-4 
and  aided  materially  in  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  later  issues  of 
government  bonds.  Among  its  original  stockholders  were  many 
well-known  Philadelphians  whose  names  are  an  inspiration,  after 
the  lapse  of  generations,  and  to  name  only  a few  will  illustrate  the 
point:  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  later  president  Fidelity  Trust  Com- 
pany, Clarence  H.  Clark  and  E.  W.  Clark,  brothers,  Jay  Cooke,  J. 
Gillingham  Fell,  L.  A.  Godey,  Amos  R.  Little,  Morton  AlcMichael, 
both  senior  and  junior,  George  Philler  who  was  president  of  the 
bank  for  thirty  years,  George  H.  Stuart,  George  F.  Tyler,  James 
A.  Wright. 

As  is  known  to  those  familiar  with  finance.  Congress  adopted 
the  National  Banking  System  in  order  to  facilitiate  government 
operations  and  although  Mr.  Chase,  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  system  finally  had  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  only  through  such  co-operation  that 
great  sums  could  be  obtained. 

Old  number  111.  At  this  spot  Franklin  Place,  Dock  Creek 
crossed  Chestnut  in  the  early  days  to  be  lost  in  the  woods  about 
Fourth  and  Market.  This  corner  is  now  number  321,  but  in 
1827  it  was  a carpet  establishment  conducted  by  Hastings  and 
Chester,  Baltimore  people  who  leased  the  property  from  Robb 
and  Winebrenner,  tailors.  When  the  late  frame  building  was 
demolished  workmen  met  in  the  foundation  the  wreck  of  a boat 
which  had  been  left  lying  in  the  bed  of  Dock  Creek  before  it  was 
filled  up.  This  was  the  first  establishment  in  Philadelphia 
dealing  exclusively  in  carpets.  (Fig.  24.) 

Old  number  113,  new  number  323.  W.  G.  Cochran  and 
Company,  wine  merchants,  were  tenants  in  1842  and  Godey’s 
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Lady’s  Book  for  a short  time.  Arthur’s  Home  Magazine  was  also 
here. 

Old  number  115.  Here  the  celebrated  philosopher  and 
philanthropist,  Anthon}^  Benezet,  lived,  taught  school,  wrote 
essays  against  slavery  and  for  humanity,  engaged  in  an  extended 
effort  to  do  good.  (Fig.  25.) 

The  original  house  was  of  two  stories,  built  of  brick;  at  one 
time  a governor  of  one  of  the  India  islands  was  its  tenant;  in  the 
afternoons  of  pleasant  days  his  boat  would  be  brought  up  the 


Fig.  25.  The  house  of  Anthony  Benezet  and  the  bridge  across  the  Dock 
Creek  at  (old  No.)  115  Chestnut  Street. 

creek  to  the  front  of  the  green  bank  where  the  Governor  would 
embark  for  an  airing  on  the  river.  Anthony  Benezet  was  born 
in  Picardy,  France,  his  parents  being  wealthy  and  of  noble  descent. 
Upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  family  became 
Huguenots  and  after  their  estate  was  confiscated,  they  sought 
refuge  in  Holland  and  England  coming  finally  to  Philadelphia 
in  1731  and  as  early  as  1750  urged  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Finding  the  blacks  in  Philadelphia  numerous  he  assembled  an 
evening  school  and  taught  them  gratuitously. 

He  wrote  many  articles  which  were  published  at  his  own 
expense  and  distributed  them  throughout  this  country  and  Great 
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Britain  where  they  had  a decided  influence.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  the  cause  of  temperance  and  in  1783  issued 
several  tracts  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  founder  of  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  James  Willis,  Jr.,  was  the 
son  of  Anthony  Benezet’s  coachman  and  kept  a grocery  near 
Second  and  Chestnut  streets;  he  left  the  city  more  than  $50,000 
to  found  the  hospital. 

Amongst  the  many  tenants,  in  1843  is  found  the  name  of 
Dreer  and  Hayes,  gold  chain  makers.  Mr.  Dreer  subsequently 
put  up  the  building  on  Library  street  (now  Sansom)  below  Fifth 
which  he  called  Goldsmith’s  Hall. 

After  Mr.  Dreer’s  retirement  from  business  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  collection  of  matters  relating  to  the  history  of 
his  native  city  using  his  ample  means  liberally  in  the  effort  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  the  fast  fading  traces  of  our  early  history;  his 
Philadelphia  collections  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  to  which  institution  they  were  bequeathed. 
Mr.  Dreer  had  a fine  personality  and  amongst  cherished  memories 
are  the  many  evenings  spent  in  his  library  on  Spruce  street  where 
his  collections  were  available  to  interested  and  appreciative 
visitors. 

Old  number  117.  Another  tenant  was  Henry  A.  Dreer,  a 
brother  of  Ferdinand  above  referred  to,  the  former  being  prominent 
as  a seedsman  and  florist,  the  business  now  continued  by  the  present 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Chestnut  west  of  Seventh.  This  building  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Porter,  a lawyer  and  afterward  president- 
judge  of  a Court  in  an  interior  district  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Governor  David  R.  Porter.  Josiah  Randall,  a noted 
attomey-at-law  had  his  office  in  this  building  and  at  one  time  was 
clerk  of  the  mayor’s  court.  He  was  an  orator  and  active  in  the 
political  arena.  “The  Tickler’’,  a scurrilous  paper  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  called  him  “titty-boy,”  a term 
by  which  he  was  known  throughout  the  community.  Originally 
a Whig,  he  subsequently  turned  to  be  a malignant  democrat  of 
the  Buchanan  school  and  the  historian  writes  “if  the  ghost  of 
Henry  Clay  would  turn  his  phantem  steps  to  the  ancient  Gibraltar 
of  Whiggery  it  would  break  his  gallant  heart  to  see  such  an  old 
friend  as  J.  Randall,  not  only  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  but 
striving  to  make  amend  for  his  apostacy  by  extraordinary  devotion 
to  the  new  Gods  of  his  idolatry.” 

Old  number  119,  new  number  329.  This  was  occupied  by 
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Archer,  Warner,  Miskey  and  Company,  manufacturers  of  chande- 
liers and  gas  fixtures.  These  people  were  known  all  over  the 
country  and  did  a flourishing  business  for  years. 

The  foundation  of  this  firm  was  made  in  1842  by  Ellis  S. 
Archer,  then  a hardware  merchant  on  Market  street,  who  had  a 
patent  for  a lard  lamp.  He  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  financial 
assistance  to  develop  his  invention  but  nothing  daunted  by  the 
opposition  and  sneers  of  the  trade,  he  rented  a cellar  in  Second 
street  above  Christ  Church  and  with  a few  workmen  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  the  lard  lamp  on  his  own  account.  It  was 
successful  and  he  soon  moved  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  building 
where  a sign  representing  a full  grown  grain-fed  grunter  with  his 
snout  bearing  a blazing  lamp  and  the  top  of  his  corkscrew  tail 
improvised  into  a lard-oil  wick,  attracted  attention.  After  this 
finally  developed  the  manufacture  of  gas  fixtures  and  the  latter 
business  was  conducted  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  above 
Seventh. 

In  September  1837  my  great  uncle  writing  to  my  grandfather 
in  London  says:  “Henry  has  a very  pretty  store  on  Chestnut 
street  near  Lyon’s,  below  the  United  States  Hotel,  where  I trust 
he  will  do  well.’’  My  father’s  subsequent  career  will  find  a place 
on  another  occasion. 

Byrne,  the  lottery  dealer,  was  upon  this  comer  in  1817  and 
this  is  one  of  his  advertisements.  “Now  are  our  brows  bound 
with  victorious  wreaths,  and  the  pockets  of  our  customers  with 
golden  eagles.  They  are  the  monarchs  of  this  world;  and  all 
their  precious  progeny  of  little  eagles,  dollars,  and  a long  list  of 
etceteras,  are  sought  after  by  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a 
perseverance  that  never  tires.  We  make  rich  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  The  ticket  which  on  Thursday  last  drew  the  prize  of 
$10,000,  the  fortunate  ticket  11,737,  was  sold  by  Patrick  Byrne 
at  the  celebrated,  and  justly  celebrated,  lottery  office,  northeast 
comer  of  Chestnut  and  Fourth  Street.  The  promises  of  hope  are 
said  to  be  delusive,  and  fortune  in  her  kindest  moods,  is  blind. 
Would  it  not  then  be  folly  or  infatuation  to  lean  on  such  broken 
reeds,  more  especially  when  good  luck  is  always  in  waiting  to 
deliver  tickets  or  shares  at  this  truly  fortunate  office?’’ 

James  Cox  lived  here,  coming  from  England  when  a youth; 
passing  along  Almond  street  he  saw  a lady  at  her  front  door 
whom  he  recognized  as  an  immigrant  from  his  own  country;  a 
friendship  was  formed;  he  became  her  heir  which  enabled  him  to 
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follow  his  literary  inclinations  as  well  as  profession  of  drawing 
master.  Robert  Morris  and  General  Washington  were  his  patrons. 
He  had  the  finest  collection  of  books  in  the  country  and  late  in 
life  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  friends  he  was  induced  to  place 
them  with  the  Philadelphia  library,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  him 
an  annuity. 

At  this  comer  in  1848  the  North  American  was  started.  The 
proprietor  having  purchased  the  old  United  States  Gazette  from 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  the  paper  was  soon  removed  to  Third  street 
below  the  Girard  Bank  and  my  father  for  years  found  pleasure  in 
his  bachelor  days  spending  his  late  afternoons  and  evenings  in 
Mr.  Chandler’s  editorial  rooms,  using  the  shears  and  paste-pot 
to  gather  clippings  from  the  exchanges  for  insertion  in  the  paper  of 
the  following  day.  This  was  his  amusement  done  as  an  amateur, 
but  it  was  of  value  in  a literary  sense  giving  him  a style  of  writing 
that  developed  in  later  years  into  a finished  method. 

Jasper  Harding  had  his  printing  office  and  book  bindery 
temporarily  in  1827  on  account  of  a fire  in  his  former  premises  and 
here  he  conducted  the  publication  of  the  Bible  and  is  spoken  of  as 
the  revered  newspaper  proprietor  (this  was  in  1855)  and  upon 
convivial  occasions  was  toasted  as  “the  nestor  of  the  press.” 

Samuel  English,  cabinet  maker,  lived  in  the  adjoining  building 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Good  Intent  Hose  Company  and  in  order 
to  prove  himselfa  good  citizen  he  prepared  a square  box  upon  the  sides 
of  which  were  written  the  words  “north,”  “south,”  “east,”  “west” 
and  when  a fire  occurred,  upon  ascertaining  its  direction  he  indicated 
the  fact  by  sticking  the  appropriate  side  of  the  box  out  of  his 
window  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  street ; this  was  long  in 
advance  of  the  system  of  strokes  upon  the  State  House  bell,  by 
strikes  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  telegraph  system. 

Lyons,  the  saddler,  had  his  business  at  this  point  with  his 
residence  over  the  store;  he  was  the  owner  of  a parrot  who  had 
learned  all  the  street  cries;  it  was  a delight  to  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  when  it  called  out  “hot  com,”  “pepper  pot,” 
etc. 


The  Good  Intent  Hose  Company  was  near  by  and  when 
a fire  broke  out  the  fact  was  communicated  by  shouts  so  that  the 
parrot  had  become  accustomed  to  the  term.  During  the  winter, 
the  family  was  aroused  by  the  cries  of  the  parrot  shouting  “fire” 
with  so  much  persistence  that  evidently  something  was  wrong  and 
going  to  the  Chestnut  street  windows  flames  were  seen  bursting 
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from  the  house  of  McAlpin,  the  tailor  across  the  street,  so  that  the 
bird  was  considered  an  excellent  medium  for  fire  alarm. 

Old  number  127.  Jonathan  vSmith  lived  in  1801;  he  was 
one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Pat  Lyon  when  the  latter  was  charged 
with  having  robbed  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  when  situated  in 
Carpenters’  Hall. 

Old  number  125,  new  number  335.  In  1841  Frederick  Felton, 
shade  and  lamp  manufacturer,  was  noted  for  the  creation  of  a 
mechanical  lamp  which  b}^  a contrivance  of  cog-wheels  and  springs 
the  wick  was  continually  fed  with  oil,  avoiding  the  necessity  to 
raise  the  wick  during  the  time  that  it  was  lighted.  These  were 
called  the  Diacon  lamps  named  from  Felton’s  partner  and  were 
extensively  used  by  fashionable  people  before  the  introduction  of 
gas. 

In  this  building  Zalegman  Phillips,  a distinguished  attorney, 
had  his  office  in  1803;  he  was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  Phillips, 
Jr.,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  a frequent  contributor  to  its  records  and  a very  able 
and  affable  member  of  the  community.  Mr.  Zalegman  Phillips 
was  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Phillips  Samuel  who  bequeathed 
her  fortune  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
adornment  of  the  park. 

At  this  address  also  was  the  home  of  Philip  Price,  whose 
ancestor  came  with  the  Welsh  settlers  in  1682  taking  up  Merion, 
Haverford  and  Radnor  townships;  the  family  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  its  members  taking  an  active  Interest  in  reading 
rooms,  literary  institutions  and  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  notably  continued  by  Eli  Kirk  Price,  Sr.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  acquirement  of  Fairmount  Park,  and  to 
his  grandson  of  the  same  name  who  has  done  much  for  communal 
welfare. 

Here  also  lived  the  Hare  family;  John  Hare  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Hare;  he  became  acquainted  with  Samuel  Powell,  an 
investor  in  real  estate  who  had  a vision  of  what  Philadelphia 
would  be  in  the  future,  and  became  an  owner  of  much  city  property. 
He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Willing. 

After  the  death  of  Powell  his  widow  adopted  John  Hare,  the 
legislature  giving  permission  to  add  her  surname;  he  became  her 
heir  and  was  well  known  in  Philadelphia  in  the  days  of  our  fathers 
as  John  Hare  Powell.  He  was  the  grandfather  on  the  mother’s 
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side  of  the  late  General  Edward  de  Veaux  Morrell,  whose  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Andrew  de  Veaux  of  South  Carolina 
whose  feats  of  daring  during  our  Revolutionary  War  are  of  historic 
record. 

Old  number  about  141.  This  was  the  new  office  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  established  by  John  W.  Forney,  the  son  of  a 
wheelwright  in  Lancaster ; young  Forney  started  life  in  a newspaper 
office  as  a devil.  He  was  an  active  politician  in  his  home  and 
after  having  been  a main  factor  in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan 
to  the  presidency,  became  clerk  of  Congress. 

The  historian  of  that  period  in  commenting  upon  his  charac- 
teristics writes:  “If,  like  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  has  been  a king 
maker,  like  that  celebrated  nobleman  he  is  also  a king  breaker,  for 
the  “Press”  is  delivering  such  tremendous  blows  on  behalf  of  right  as 
to  make  the  fickle  old  man  who  occupies  the  president’s  chair  howl 
with  impotent  rage  and  without  comfort  from  any  but  those 
whose  bread  depends  upon  their  subserviency.” 

Old  number  143,  new  number  411.  The  most  important 
tenant  in  this  building  was  William  D.  Kelly,  a native  of  South- 
wark; as  a young  man  he  learned  to  be  a printer,  afterward  was 
apprenticed  to  a jeweler  and  on  reaching  his  majority  joined  a 
literary  association,  read  law  in  the  office  of  Col.  James  Page, 
supporting  himself  by  working  at  his  trade,  a portion  of  each  day. 
He  entered  into  politics  advocating  the  temperance  movement; 
later  served  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  was 
defeated  when  seeking  a nomination  to  Congress.  The  action  of 
the  Fourth  ward  crowd  weaned  him  from  his  love  for  the  democ- 
racy; upon  the  formation  of  the  republican  party  in  1855  he 
became  its  supporter  but  was  again  defeated  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Phillips  of  whom  the  “Chronicler”  narrates  “was  offered  an 
opportunity  to  kill  himself  off  politically  by  his  support  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  Lecompton  policy.”  (Fig.  26.) 

We  are  familiar  with  Judge  Kelly’s  subsequent  career  in 
Congress  where  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  “Pig-Iron  Kelly” 
on  account  of  his  earnest  support  of  customs  duties  to  protect  the 
then  infant  industries  of  Pennsylvania. 

Old  numbers  145,  147  and  149.  From  the  western  border  of 
what  is  now  number  41 1 to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  Bank  is  a large  gray  granite  building  which  was  styled 
in  the  fifties  in  its  then  incomplete  condition  “The  granite  monu- 
ment of  the  strange  infatuation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allibone.”  This 
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was  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania;  after  its  failure  about  1857  the 
property  was  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  and  Mr.  Francis  M.  Drexel, 
whose  firm  was  then  at  32  South  Third  street,  desired  to  purchase 
it  for  their  own  banking  house.  It  was  Mr.  Drexel’s  custom  to 
go  home  for  the  noon  meal,  take  a siesta  thereafter  and  return  to 
the  banking  house  toward  three  o’clock ; on  this  particular  occasion 
he  had  cautioned  the  maid  to  awake  him  at  a suitable  hour  so 
that  he  could  reach  the  auction  house  in  time  for  the  sale  but  his 
instructions  were  not  complied  with  so  that  he  did  not  return 
until  the  sale  had  been  completed,  the  building  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  its  present  owners. 

Old  number  155.  This  was  the  residence  of  John  Lawrence 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Admiral  Howe  had  his  head- 
quarters here;  subsequently  -occupied  by  Gen.  Henry  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War,  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State.  Another 
resident  was  Samuel  Hays,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays, 
the  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  General  Knox  is  assigned  the  credit  for  the  creation 
of  the  Society  of  The  Cincinnati ; it  is  a comment  upon  the  mental 
condition  of  the  period  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  membership 
in  the  Society  was  arranged  by  descent  from  father  to  son,  it  was 
considered  to  savor  so  greatly  of  regal  conditions  and  influences 
that  the  organization  survived  only  in  few  states;  critical  com- 
ments from  the  writers  of  the  day  opposed  any 'tendency  to' the 
.assumption  of  royalty  or  its  trappings.  The  Lawrence  mansion 
was  also  the  residence  of  James  Greenleaf  when  it  was  used  as 
the  office  of  the  North  American  Land  Company,  an  organization 
'established  by  Robert  Morris,  James  Greenleaf  and  John  Nichol- 
son. The  land  consisted  of  six  millions  of  acres  in  the. states’ of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky;  these  were  to  be  disposed  of  to  small  speculators  and 
settlers;  however,  it  was  unsuccessful  causing  the  ruin  of  those 
associated  with  it,  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  company  being 
twelve  million  dollars.  The  subsequent  imprisonment  of  Robert 
Morris  for  debt  is  of  common  knowledge  but  considering  his  great 
financial  services  during  the  critical  period  of  the  Revolution,  it 
has  been  a matter  of  regret  to  all  succeeding  generations  that  such 
a course  should  have  been  followed. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank  began  business  in  1807 
and  here  is  shown  its  first  banking  house;  then  it  occupied  the 
Lawrence  mansion  just  described  and  in  1854  erected  the  present 
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marble  building.  My  father  kept  his  account  here  as  is  shown  by 
the  check  now  placed  on  the  screen;  in  1867  having  to  visit  Europe 
he  arranged  with  the  late  Edwin  M.  Lewis,  its  president,  to  grant 
me  the  privilege  of  signing  by  power-of-attomey  although  I was 
two  years  under  age,  a courtesy  that  appeals  to  youth.  A few 
years  since  the  bank  celebrated  its  centennial  and  had  an  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  books  and  papers  most  attractive  to  the  antiquarian. 
(Fig.  27.) 

Old  numbers  161,  163  and  163|,  new  numbers  433,  435  and 


Fig.  27.  The  first  home  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank,  north  side  of 

Chestnut  above  Fourth  Street. 

437.  When  I was  a youth  this  property  was  occupied  by  the 
Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company;  between  the  building  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank  was  a garden  with  a large  tree  re- 
minding one  of  the  great  tree  that  stood  in  the  garden  of  the 
Dundas  mansion  at  Broad  and  Walnut  until  a recent  date.  At 
this  site  was  a tavern,  a public  house  which  the  owner  painted 
green  whence  it  was  called  the  Green  House;  it  was  occupied  by 
Parkinson,  whose  wife  became  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  her 
pastry;  and  after  several  removals  Parkinson  opened  a garden  on 
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Chestnut  near  Tenth  well  known  in  the  sixties  where  some  of 
the  earliest  balloon  ascensions  took  place.  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Bancker,  original  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany afterward  its  president,  resided  in  the  building  in  which  the 
office  was  located;  he  was  a descendant  of  a family  from  Holland, 
one  of  his  ancestors  having  been  mayor  of  Albany.  I remember 
Mr.  Bancker  as  an  old  gentleman  full  of  grace  and  dignity  and 
affable  to  young  men  just  entering  business. 

In  1798,  during  the  war  between  England  and  France  there 
was  a division  among  the  American  people  into  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  French;  Gilbert  Fox,  a professional  singer,  was 
to  have  a benefit  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theater  and  meeting  Mr. 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  a former  schoolmate,  deplored  the  prospect  of 
a poor  house  for  his  benefit  and  remarked  that  if  only  a popular 
song  could  be  gotten  up  in  time  it  would  fill  the  house.  Hopkinson 
promised  to  try,  and  as  a result  Hail  Columbia  was  produced, 
his  object  being  to  create  an  American  feeling  independent  of  either 
of  the  foreign  countries.  It  was  a success,  the  theater  was  crowded 
nightly,  the  singers  were  encored,  the  audience  joining  in  the 
chorus;  crowds  of  persons  sang  it  nightly  in  the  streets.  Joseph 
Hopkinson  lived  at  number  165;  he  was  a son  of  Francis  Hopkin- 
son a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Old  numbers  167,  169.  On  the  comer,  James  McHenry, 
when  Secretary  of  War,  resided  and  here  also  was  the  office  of 
the  postmaster  general,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  street  running 
north  were  several  old  buildings,  two  of  which  I remember,  one 
the  old-fashioned  music  store  of  George  E.  Blake,  and  the  other  a 
residence  occupied  b}^  Thomas  Sully  the  famous  portrait  painter 
whose  grandson,  Francis  Thomas  Sully  Darley,  was  a friend  to  many 
of  us  and  recently  deceased.  Frederick  Brown  occupied  the  build- 
ing on  the  comer  and  built  up  an  excellent  business  as  chemist  and 
dispenser  of  dmgs;  his  chief  success  was  the  preparation  called 
Brown’s  Jamaica  Ginger  used  during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War 
b}’’  the  Northern  troops  as  a beverage  since  military  regulations 
prohibited  the  use  of  liquor.  Here  also  lived  William  Lloyd,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; he  had  a taste  for  making  like- 
nesses called  silhouettes,  the  name  derived  from  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance  who  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
induced  such  reforms  that  the  Paris  fashions  were  arranged  on  the 
strictest  economy,  coats  without  folds  being  worn,  snuff  boxes 
were  made  from  plain  wood,  and  instead  of  painted  portraits 
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outlines  only  were  drawn  in  profile  being  completed  in  India  ink; 
these  fashions  were  called  a la  silhouettes ; they  were  perpetuated 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  were  drawn  or  cut  out  of 
black  paper,  being  taken  from  the  shade  of  a person  on  the  wall, 
the  paper  cut  according  to  the  outlines  of  the  shade  and  sub- 
sequently pasted  on  a different  color.  Lloyd’s  silhouette  gallery 
had  a high  reputation  throughout  the  country  and  long  main- 
tained its  popularity.  (Fig.  28.) 

In  1854  Frederick  Brown  demolished  the  old  building  and 
put  up  an  iron  structure  that  preceded  the  present  Lafayette 
Building.  The  pavement  also  was  of  iron  and  the  historian  writci^ : 
“Iron  is  a useful  metal  and  is  also  a great  staple  of  our  state  and 
we  would  rejoice  to  see  it  in  general  use,  but  experience  constrains 
us  to  say  that  Mr.  Brown’s  iron  pavement  is  a first-class  nuisance. 
At  all  times  the  wayfarer  is  compelled  to  walk  cautiously  upon  it 
lest  he  fall,  while  in  freezing  weather  it  is  so  slippery  as  to  be 
impassable.’’  In  later  years  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  conduct  of  the 
business,  a serious  accident  took  place  on  the  pavement  and  after 
receiving  a caution  from  the  municipal  authorities,  Mr.  Brown 
affixed  a roughened  material  which  many  of  us  recall  was  quite 
as  objectionable  in  nonfreezing  weather  as  its  predecessor. 

The  neighborhood  of  Carpenters’  Hall  has,  many  more 
Colonial  associations,  but  they  are  not  be  be  related  at  this  time; 
the  hope,  however,  may  be  expressed  that  we  shall  ever  keep  our 
patriotic  interest  in  this  building,  within  whose  walls  were  form- 
ulated so  many  of  the  acts  by  which  our  country  gained  its  inde- 
pendence. We  will  close  with  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Centennial  oration  of  the  late  Henry  Armitt  Brown : 

At  the  meeting,  September  5,  1774,  the  question  was  asked 
“Whose  is  yonder  tall  and  manly  form ? ’’  He  has  not  spoken,  for 
he  is  no  orator,  but  there  is  a look  of  command  in  his  broad  face 
and  firm  set  mouth  that  marks  him  among  men.  He  has  with- 
drawn to  the  rear,  as  becomes  one  of  his  great  modesty,  but  he  is 
still  the  foremost  man  in  all  this  company.  It  is  he  who  has  just 
made  in  the  Virginia  convention  a speech  containing  the  following : 
“I  will  raise  a thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  my  own  expense, 
and  march  with  them  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of  Boston.’’ 

These  were  his  w^ords,  and  his  name  is  Washington. 


NICHOLAS  BIDDLE’S  JOURNEY  TO  GREECE  IN  1806. 


Prof.  William  Nickerson  Bates. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  December  17,  1917.) 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Greece  was  al- 
most a terra  incognita  to  the  western  world.  It  is  true  that  that 
pioneer  in  the  fields  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  the  merchant 
Cyriac  of  Ancona,  visited  Greece  as  early  as  the  year  1436  and  again 
in  1447,  but  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the  next  decade  (Athens  was 
captured  in  1456)  effectively  put  a stop  to  further  travel  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  1621  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
named  Deshayes,  on  his  way  to  Constantinople  passed  through 
Athens  and  afterwards  published  a few  notes  on  his  visit.  I need 
not  comment  on  them  further  than  to  say  that  he  believed  the 
Parthenon  to  be  the  temple  of  the  “Unknown  God.’’  Another 
French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  visited  Athens  in 
1674,  and  unknown  artists  in  his  employ  (one  of  whom  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Jacques  Carrey)  made  the  famous  drawings  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures  which  are  so  important  for  modem  study. 
The  first  visit  by  men  at  all  qualified  to  report  upon  the  remains  of 
antiquity  which  they  saw  was  that  of  Dr.  Jacob  Spon  and  Sir 
George  Wheler  in  1676.  Both  men  published  books  on  their 
return  to  western  Europe  describing  the  buildings  which  they  had 
seen  and  adding  a few  drawings.  They  were  the  last  travellers  to 
see  the  Parthenon  before  it  was  blown  up.  It  was  three-quarters 
of  a century  before  Athens  was  again  visited  by  scholars  from 
the  west.  In  1751  Stuart  and  Revett  went  to  Athens  and  made 
careful  drawings  of  its  buildings  which  they  published  under  the 
title  of  the  Antiquities  oj  Athens.  In  1765  Chandler  made  his 
visit  to  Greece;  then,  ten  years  later,  Choiseul-Gouffier  made  his 
“picturesque  journey’’  through  the  Greek  islands;*  and  finally 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  quick  succession 
came  the  visits  of  Dodwell  in  1801,  Clarke  in  the  same  year,  and 
Leake  for  the  first  time  in  1805.f  It  will  be  remembered  that 

*The  first  volume  of  his  great  book  appeared  in  1782. 

t Their  books  were  published  later;  Clarke's  in  1814,  Dodwell's  in 
1819,  and  Leake’s  in  1821. 
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in  1801  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
removed  the  Parthenon  marbles  and  sent  them  to  England. 
About  this  time  or,  to  be  exact,  in  1806,  a young  Philadelphian 
made  a tour  through  Greece.  He  was  the  first  American  to  travel 
in  that  country,  although  American  sailing  ships  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  Levant  sometimes  put  into  Greek  harbors  and  the 
crews  no  doubt  went  ashore;  and  it  is  possible,  too,  that  American 
naval  officers  may  have  landed  on  Greek  soil,  but  they  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  ancient  Greece.  This  young  American  was 
Nicholas  Biddle,  and  in  what  follows  I shall  present  an  account  of 
his  experiences  as  related  in  his  journal.  This  journal,  I may 
add,  has  not  been  published. 

Nicholas  Biddle  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.  He  was 
apparently  very  precocious  for  he  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  the  class  of  1799.  He  was,  however,  taken 
out  of  college  because  of  his  extreme  youth  and  later  entered 
Princeton  from  which  he  graduated  in  1801.  In  1804  he  went 
to  France  as  secretary  of  the  American  legation,  and  was  abroad 
for  three  years.  On  his  return  from  Greece  he  became  secretary 
of  the  legation  in  London.  I need  not  speak  of  his  later  life. 
He  became  a prominent  banker  and  died  in  1844. 

As  a youth  Biddle  had  evidently  been  much  interested  in  his 
Greek  studies  and  they  had  aroused  in  him  a desire  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  land  itself.  He  begins  his  journal  with  these  words : 
“I  had  long  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  Greece.  The  fate  of  a 
nation  whose  history  was  the  first  brilliant  object  that  met  my 
infancy,  and  the  first  foundation  of  my  early  studies,  was  so 
interesting  that  I had  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity 
of  witnessing  it.  The  soil  of  Greece  is  sacred  to  genius  and  to 
letters.  The  race  of  beings  whose  achievements  warm  our  youth- 
ful fancy  has  long  disappeared.  But  the  sod  under  which  they 
repose,  the  air  which  listened  to  their  poetry  and  their  eloquence, 
the  hills  which  saw  their  valor  are  still  the  same.”  The  oppor- 
tunity came  in  the  spring  of  1806.  Biddle  had  been  travelling  in 
Italy,  and  he  makes  this  entry  in  his  journal:  “I  had  just  seen 
Italy.  No  man  can  be  indifferent  to  the  sight  of  those  objects 
which  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  surely 
Italy  combines  almost  every  possible  inducement  that  can  interest. 
Yet  Italy  has  been  so  often  seen  that  the  sight  becomes  less  inter- 
esting from  its  frequency.  A traveller  looks  on  nothing  which 
has  not  already  been  looked  at  by  a hundred  thousand  before 
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him,  which  has  not  been  measured  and  criticized  by  men  whose 
only  pursuit  in  life  was  to  illustrate  them.  At  the  sight  of  these 
things  do  you  wish  to  inquire,  to  look  for  yourself?  You  labor 
put  down  your  measures  and  your  heights  and  your  criticisms 
and  then  find  that  all  you  have  said  has  been  anticipated  by  some 
cicerone,  some  venerable  antiquary  who  has  grown  up  on  the 
spot  and  occupied  himself  with  these  things  from  the  cradle.  The 
holy  waters  of  antiquity  are  indeed  refreshing,  but  all  that  we  can 
now  taste  has  been  so  sifted  and  so  often  tasted  that  the  palate 
is  discontented.  The  walks  of  curiosity  are  so  crowded  that  one 
is  elbowed  out  of  his  road  by  the  herd  of  brother  pilgrims  all 
hastening  to  drink  at  the  same  fountain.”  You  see  that  people 
with  archaeological  inclinations  did  not  have  the  free  field  in  those 
days  that  we  sometimes  imagine.  Biddle  had  evidently  seen 
family  parties  travelling  about  Italy  and  he  thinks  that  it  may 
occasion  surprise  that  he  should  think  of  going  to  Greece  alone. 
He  writes : ‘ ‘ With  females  you  can  never  see  the  whole  of  anything. 
The  courtesies  of  society  distract  attention,  and  though  many 
objects  are  seen  more  agreeably  when  seen  with  females  yet  all 
are  seen  less  profoundly  and  perhaps  less  usefully.” 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  he  set  sail  from  Naples  on  the 
Greek  brig  Themistocles  for  Zante  by  way  of  Sicily.  There  were 
several  passengers  aboard  most  of  them  bound  for  Sicily,  including 
a Major  Barnes,  of  Virginia,  who  was  going  out  to  assume  his 
duties  as  United  States  consul  at  Messina  and  an  Englishman 
named  Semple.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  to  Greece  in 
those  days.  It  came  on  to  blow  during  the  night  and  the  next 
morning  they  found  themselves  riding  at  anchor  under  the  lea 
of  the  castle  at  Baiae.  Here  they  had  to  stay  for  three  days;  and 
Biddle  spent  his  time  partly  on  shore,  where  he  met  an  American 
sailor  who  had  been  shipwrecked  near  Leghorn,  and  partly  in 
taking  lessons  in  modem  Greek  from  a Greek  priest  whom  he 
found  among  the  passengers.  He  was  evidently  impressed  by 
the  modem  pronunciation  for  he  comments  on  the  “shocking 
pronunciation  of  it  by  our  modern  schoolmasters.”  But  Biddle 
did  not  get  on  very  well  with  the  priest,  for  he  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  discussing  religious  matters  with  him.  In  fact  he 
expressed  incredulity  when  the  priest  declared  that  he  had  “a 
piece  of  the  tme  cross  which  would  resist  flame  and  secure  him 
against  a thousand  bullets,”  and  that  “a  certain  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  lighted  with  a touch  of  his  beard  a whole  room 
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full  of  lamps  which  Satan  had  extinguished.”  They  finally 
reached  Messina  where  he  was  delayed  by  holy  week  and  by  what 
he  calls  the  ‘‘Greek  fast  days,”  but  the  Greek  captain  finally 
sailed  when  Biddle  was  on  shore,  and  he  was  left  behind  cursing 
Greek  duplicity.  What  probably  happened  was  that  the  priest 
told  the  captain  that  if  he  sailed  with  such  an  infidel  on  board 
they  would  all  find  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Biddle  found  Messina  a ‘‘dismal”  place.  Not  long  before 
there  had  been  an  earthquake,  the  evidences  of  which  were  still 
numerous.  The  streets  were  full  of  beggars  who  surpassed  in 
wretchedness  even  those  of  Naples.  ‘‘I  had  never  had  an  idea 
of  human  misery  until  I saw  Messina.  The  last  stage  of  human 
wretchedness,  the  most  degraded  period  of  humanity  is  to  be 
found  here.  Man  is  really  very  little  superior  to  a brute.  * * * 

The  sad  and  piercing  explanation,  ‘ Mori  di  fame,’  assails  a stranger 
at  every  avenue,  whilst  he  in  vain  averts  his  eye  from  some  miser- 
able being,  tottering  under  infirmity,  covered  with  rags,  eaten 
up  by  vermin  and  almost  expiring  with  disease.”  He  attributes 
the  misery  at  Messina  to  the  government  which  spends  its  money 
on  ‘‘pretty  fireworks  to  amuse  Majesty,  and  stupendous  skyrockets 
to  demonstrate  Sicilian  intrepidity  with  gunpowder.” 

There  were  three  American  consuls  in  Sicily  at  this  time,  one 
at  Palermo,  one  at  Syracuse,  and  the  third,  his  friend  Barnes,  at 
Messina.  He  went  with  Barnes  to  a convent  to  call  upon  the 
sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Palermo,  and  writes  that  he  found  her 
‘‘a  very  handsome,  well-behaved,  sensible  girl”  who  ‘‘candidly 
confessed  that  she  sighed  after  her  freedom,  but  until  somebody 
came  to  marry  and  relieve  her  she  was  obliged  to  be  contented.” 
He  adds  that  as  he  ‘‘could  not  rescue  her  in  that  way  he  could  only 
pity  her.” 

While  at  Messina  he  saw  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples.  He 
tells  how  he  waited  from  twelve  to  five  o’clock  for  the  king  to 
pass.  ‘ ‘ My  uncourtly  appetite,  ” he  writes,  “gave  me  many  hints 
against  royalty,  but  I bore  them  patiently  until  the  arrival  of  his 
Majesty.  I at  last  saw  him,  not  like  the  angel  of  the  Revelations, 
a man  upon  a white  horse,  but  a white  man  upon  a bay  horse. 
At  the  head  of  a few  shabby  troops,  not  quite  rabble  nor  yet 
soldiers,  he  forced  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  crowd  who 
fawned  around  him  with  the  most  servile  humility.  He  is  an  old 
man  whom  physiognomy  certainly  never  destined  for  the  throne, 
A large  nose,  in  some  sort  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  family. 
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is  his  most  strikinj^  trait.  His  face  is  vacant,  but  foolish  and  good, 
and  no  man  who  sees  it  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  his  title,  King  of 
the  Lazzaroni.” 

Being  unable  to  find  a boat  to  take  him  to  Greece  he  decided 
to  go  to  Malta,  hoping  to  get  passage  from  there.  The  small 
boat  in  which  he  embarked  followed  the  east  coast  of  Sicily  until 
the  little  town  of  Terra  Nobile  was  reached.  Here  they  spent 
three  days  waiting  for  a favorable  wind.  One  night  he  spent  in 
town  on  what  he  calls  a “good  bed,  but  so  pre-occupied  that  a 
host  of  gentry  alarmed  at  our  intrusion  treated  us  as  invaders.” 

At  Malta  he  found  an  American  squadron  which  was  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean;  and  he  also  met  there  a merchant  named 
Noble  who  had  been  a friend  of  Nelson  and  had  once  spent  seven 
weeks  with  him  aboard  his  ship.  He  had  a number  of  letters  from 
Lord  Nelson,  some  written  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Lady 
Hamilton.  One  letter  he  gave  to  Biddle.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  it  is  still  in  existence.  Noble  told  him  that  at 
Palermo  Lord  Nelson  often  used  to  make  him  disguise  his  hand- 
writing, sometimes  make  him  disguise  himself  like  a servant,  and 
send  or  carry  money  hidden  in  a basket  to  persons  in  distress. 
Sometimes  even  people  who  dined  at  his  own  table  used  to  be 
supplied  in  that  way,  for  Nelson  knew  they  must  be  in  want,  but 
would  not  ask.  Nobody  but  Noble  used  to  know  of  these  gifts. 
This  is  a rather  interesting  side  light  on  Nelson.  Noble  also  told 
him  that  Nelson  detested  cards,  but  that  on  one  occasion  when  the 
Royal  Family  of  Naples  came  aboard  his  ship  they  played  faro 
for  stakes  of  half  a dollar,  and  Nelson,  or  rather  Lady  Hamilton 
for  him,  lost  a large  amount  of  money. 

He  was  delayed  at  Malta  for  some  time  but  at  length  got 
passage  for  Zante.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  day  before  he 
sailed  he  spent  in  the  library  reading  Spon  and  Wheler.  On  the 
way  over  he  passed  his  time  studying  modem  Greek,  and  in  this 
connection  he  records  an  interesting  incident  showing  how  any 
thoughts  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  were  quickly  sup- 
pressed by  the  Turks.  A man  named  Raga,  a native  of  Thessaly, 
had  been  an  author  and  editor  in  Vienna,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  because  of  his  French  sympathies.  While  in  Turkish  terri- 
tory he  wrote  a poem  reminding  the  Greeks  of  their  former  glory 
and  urging  them  to  revolt  and  become  independent.  He  paid 
for  this  with  his  life. 

It  took  Biddle  from  Friday  to  Tuesday  to  go  from  Malta  to 
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Zante,  He  had  letters  to  one  of  the  natives  who  found  quarters  for 
him  at  the  house  of  an  Englishman  named  Carlo,  who  had  been 
a servant  of  John  Adams  in  London  and  in  Spain.  He  was 
'especially  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  island.  He  climbed 
the  hill  back  of  the  town  where  he  got  a view  of  the  plain  “spotted 
with  villages  and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
which,”  he  says,  “is  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes  I have  ever  beheld.” 
The  people  were  engaged  in  exporting  the  Zante  currant,  which  he 
pronounced  “exquisite,”  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  trousers 
which  were  sent  to  the  Barbary  States.  He  found  them  indus- 
trious and  honest  as  well  as  prosperous,  and  that  all  the  beggars 
were  foreigners.  At  this  time  Zante  belonged  to  a republic  of  seven 
islands  established  in  1800.  The  dress  of  the  people  was  much 
like  that  of  Italy.  He  says,  “The  women  live  very  retired.  The 
people  do  not  much  like  to  let  you  go  into  their  families.  A man 
may  show  you  a great  many  civilities  abroad,  but  he  does  not 
take  you  home  to  let  you  see  his  family.”  Of  the  women  he  says, 
“When  they  go  out  it  is  always  with  a black  mask,  which,  however, 
they  take  off  occasionally.  I have  seen  some,  but  they  were  not 
handsome.  They  generally  sit  at  the  window  whence  through  a 
blind,  or  wicket,  they  see  unobserved  what  passes.”  * * * 

“The  British  consul  says  they  paint  white  and  red.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  habit  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  last  stage  of 
corruption  can  have  found  its  way  here?”  He  then  describes 
two  grave  stelae  from  Sparta  which  Lord  Aberdeen  was  about  to 
ship  to  London  upon  which  appeared  rouge  pots  among  other  toilet 
articles. 

At  the  little  village  of  Volines  he  found  an  interesting  survival 
from  antiquity.  “The  people,”  he  says,  “have  the  custom  of 
putting  a piece  of  money  into  the  mouth  of  a dead  man  at  his 
funeral.  Being  peculiar  to  that  spot,  or  rather  to  some  particular 
families  there,  as  it  comes  from  the  old  custom  of  providing  oneself 
with  money  enough  to  pay  Charon’s  ferriage,  and  as  the  only 
account  the  people  can  give  is  that  it  is  the  traditional  custom,  .it 
is  possible  that  some  straggling  settlement  formerly  fixed  itself 
there,  unknown  to  history.  But  it  is  singular  and  shows  the 
tenacity  of  usages.  ” Another  custom  that  he  mentions  is  that  land 
is  sold  by  the  bushel,  that  is  as  much  ground  as  a bushel  ought  to 
sow.  Biddle  was  alive  to  the  possibility  of  trade  between  Zante 
and  the  United  States  and  thought  that  a consul  should  be  ap- 
pointed there. 
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At  Zante  he  took  boat  for  the  nearest  point  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, a distance  of  eighteen  miles.  It  took  him  eight  hours  to  make 
the  crossing.  On  May  11  he  writes, “I  have  at  last  touched  the 
holy  soil  of  Greece.  * * * As  I approached  the  shore  I was 

eager  to  catch  the  manner  in  which  Greece  would  first  present 
itself.  A long  chain  of  irregular  country,  broken  by  bays  and 
diversified  by  mountains  whose  tops  are  covered  with  snow,  seen 
indistinctly  from  Zante,  gradually  became  more  clearly  discem- 
able.  A high,  hilly  shore  for  the  most  part  covered  with  shrubs, 
with  occasional  spots  of  cultivation,  enlivened  by  Castel  Tomese 
(a  fortress  on  a commanding  eminence)  were  the  first  objects 
which  met  the  eye.  The  aspect  was,  however,  barren  and  un- 
compromising. We  passed  the  little  island  of  Caucalida  (on  which 
there  is  a single  house)  and  arrived  in  the  bay  near  which  was 
Chiarenza,  the  place  of  our  destination.  Presuming  that  this  was 
a town  I was  surprised  on  a nearer  approach  to  find  that  a custom- 
house and  two  huts  were  all  that  represented  the  ancient  city  of 
Cyllene.  As  we  got  from  the  boat  about  a dozen  Greeks  and 
Turks  sitting  crosslegged  on  the  beach  rose  to  receive  us.  For 
the  first  time  I trod  the  ground  of  Greece.  The  letter  I had 
brought  for  the  custom-house  officer  I found  to  be  useless,  as  he 
had  just  been  superseded;  however,  as  the  person  with  whom  I 
came  was  acquainted  with  his  successor  I was  under  no  embarrass- 
ment. We  walked  about  forty  yards  to  the  custom-house,  a 
small  building  of  which  the  upper  story  alone  is  inhabited,  all 
the  lower  part  being  only  a wall.  We  went  up  a pair  of  stairs  on 
the  outside,  and  passing  over  a drawbridge,  got  into  the  little 
castle.  It  did,  indeed,  resemble  one  when  upon  going  into  the 
room  we  found  a Turk  in  one  comer  upon  a carpet  and  smoking  a 
pipe.  His  figure  was  not  the  most  prepossessing.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  style  of  his  country  with  a turban,  a jacket,  and  a 
sort  of  loose  trousers,  with  a pair  of  red  slippers.  His  long  red 
mustachoes  vied  in  fierceness  with  his  pistols  and  dagger  which 
he  carried  in  his  girdle.  He  was,  however,  in  spite  of  his  dress  a 
very  good-looking  and  very  excellent  man.  He  received  us  with 
great  kindness.  There  being  no  chairs  he  brought  us  a tmnk  as 
a substitute  for  one;  but  wishing  to  please  him  I preferred  his 
own  style,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  how  superfluous  an  article  a 
chair  is.  After  some  preliminary  talk  carried  on  by  means  of 
my  servant,  he  asked  if  I would  eat,  and  immediately  a sheep  was 
sent  for  and  killed  for  supper.  Whilst  it  was  preparing  I went  out 
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to  see  the  country.  I walked  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  a little 
rising  ground  which  offered  the  remains  of  a Venetian  fortress. 
It  was  a beautiful  situation.  The  sun  was  just  going  down. 
Around  me  was  a melancholy  picture  of  desolation.  Over  the 
ruins  of  a fortress,  where  vegetation  was  contending  against  the 
fragments,  a group  of  cows  and  sheep  were  feeding.  The  shepherd, 
leaning  upon  his  staff,  stood  wondering  at  the  curiosity  of  this 
stranger.  At  a little  distance  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  numerous 
islands  which  covered  its  surface  gave  it  a beautiful  variety. 
The  eye  rested  upon  Ithaca,  that  little  spot  which  is  immortalized 
by, the  song  of  the  first  of  poets,  and  by  the  residence  of  the  man 
who,  like  myself,  was  a wanderer.  I now  felt  that  I was  in  Greece. 
I felt  that  I was  alone  in  a foreign  country,  distant  from  all  that 
was  dear  to  me,  surrounded  by  barbarians  who  yet  occupied  a 
soil  interesting  from  its  former  virtues  and  its  present  ruin,” 
and  more  to  the  same  effect.  He  returned  to  the  house  and  dined 
on  the  sheep,  which  was  served  on  a table  about  six  inches  high. 

Biddle  was  much  impressed  by  the  piety  of  the  Turk.  He 
describes  how  just  before  dark  the  man  arose,  went  to  the  window 
and  “spreading  on  the  floor  his  mantle  stood  upon  it  and  began 
his  prayer.  He  sighed  and  seemed  moved,  went  upon  his  knees, 
then  kissed  the  floor,  rose  and  repeated  the  ceremony  several  times, 
then  returned  and  resumed  the  conversation.”  When  it  grew 
late  the  American  threw  himself  down  on  a small  bed  beside  the 
Turk’s  and  so  spent  the  night. 

The  next  day  he  got  a horse,  and  set  out  along  the  shore  for 
Patras.  He  found  this  part  of  Elis  “beautifully  cultivated,  with 
rich  fields  of  grain  without  any  enclosure,”  though  some,  parts 
lay  waste  for  lack  of  inhabitants.  He  mentions  stopping  at  the 
town  of  Kena  for  breakfast  and  picking  up  a book  in  one  of  the 
houses.  It  was  a copy  of  Aesop’s  Fables,  Musaeus,  etc.  This 
leads  him  to  moralize,  “The  learned  pedantry  of  our  Hellenists 
would  have  been  disconcerted  at  finding  its  boasted  treasures  thus 
degraded,  and  to  find  a ragged, boy  a better  commentator  than 
the  disciplined  pedagogues  of  Oxford.” 

He  wanted  to  stop  at  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Elis,  two  hours 
ride  away,  but  pressed  on  to  Patras.  “We  passed  through  several 
villages,  or  rather  hamlets,  all  pretty  and  apparently  comfortable. 
Chaminazza  was  the  largest  of  them.  There  was  here  a wedding 
and  we  were  regaled  with  the  music  and  the  sight  of  the  bride.  In 
all  these  places  I was  particularly  pleased  with  the  sight  of  the 
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peasantry,  a stout,  hearty  race  whose  dress,  which  approaches 
very  near  the  antique,  renders  them  still  more  interesting.  They 
recalled,  because  they  resembled,  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  country. 
They  are  not,  however,  numerous,  as  their  country  is  thinly 
inhabited.  I ought  not  to  omit  that  for  the  first  time  I heard 
from  a shepherd’s  boy  the  sound  of  a flageolet,  that  rural  music 
so  sweet,  so  famous,  yet  so  little  heard.  I had  never  heard  a 
note  from  a Swiss  peasant  whilst  watching  his  fold.  Instead  of 
music  they  love  only  tobacco,  and  from  their  pipes  nothing  issues 
but  smoke.” 

Patras  he  found,  ‘‘entirely  uninteresting,  there  being  no 
antiquity  of  any  sort.”  It  was,  however,  a busy  commercial 
town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants.  But  he  does  say  that  some 
‘‘iron  hooks  for  fastening  ships”  had  recently  been  found  in  an 
old  wall,  which  he  thinks  afford  proof  that  the  sea  once  ran  further 
inland.  He  got  post-horses  and  set  out  eastward  along  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  He  remarks  incidentally  that  the 
post  was  at  this  time  regularly  established  through  Greece.  Two 
hours  from  Vostizza  he  stopped  for  food  at  a little  khan  where  he 
was  evidently  given  yaourti,  for  he  says  that  ‘‘the  most  common 
food  of  the  people  is  sour  milk,  or  the  Turkish  dish  something  like 
sour  crout,  except  that  there  is  nothing  but  milk  and  lemon  in  it.” 
At  Vostizza,  the  ancient  Aegiiun,  he  had  a letter  to  the  governor, 
of  whom  he  says,  ‘‘Not  speaking  Greek,  his  civilities  consisted  in 
furnishing  me  with  a bed  and  something  to  eat.  He  felt  his 
embarrassment  and  escaped  from  it  in  a way  not  very  favorable  to 
Greek  good  manners.  After  supper  he  went  to  bed  without 
saying  a word  and  in  the  morning  when  I started  he  had  got  out 
and  I did  not  see  him.  I felt  no  regret,  for  although  a governor, 
he  was  something  of  a beast,  and  had  never  been  to  Athens.” 
He  copied  here  an  inscription  ETPTAHN  ANE0HKEN,  and 
then  set  sail  across  the  gulf  to  visit  Delphi.  He  found  in  the  gulf 
waves  like  the  sea.  The  boat  was  loaded  with  horses,  and  one 
thing  or  another,  for  different  ports,  so  that  it  was  dark  when  they 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Salona.  Here  he  says,  ‘‘For  the  first  time 
I slept  upon  sand  over  which  a sheet  was  thrown.”  The  next 
morning  after  rowing  for  several  hours  they  reached  the  Skala  of 
(vhryso,  whence  he  went  to  Chr^^so,  and  so  on  to  Delphi. 

At  Delphi  he  writes,  ‘‘Why  have  I not  the  pencil  of  an  artist 
to  transmit  to  you  the  scene  before  me?  I am  sitting  amongst  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  Greece.  How  sad  and  solitary 
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a picture!  This  spot,  once  the  centre  of  Grecian  art  and  religion, 
where  the  genius  and  the  superstition  of  the  first  of  nations  loved 
to  display  its  power  and  its  extravagance,  now  oppressed  by  a 
foreign  people  and  its  altars  changed  for  a new  religion,  its  monu- 
ments dispersed  and  ruined  by  barbarians,  has  now  just  enough 
remains  to  indicate  its  position  and  proclaim  its  misfortimes. 
Yet  the  sense  of  its  ruin  mingles  with  the  august  and  venerable 
remembrance  of  its  renown  and  its  greatness.  These  ruins  are 
indeed  complete  and  desolating  to  the  mind.  This  awful  abode  of 
the  god,  this  temple  which  contained  his  image  and  presented  to 
the  admiring  stranger  the  votive  treasures  of  superstition,  and  the 
brilliant  productions  of  the  Grecian  artist,  now  lies  defaced  and 
mutilated,”  etc. 

He  put  up  at  the  house  of  the  priest.  “The  high  priest  of 
Delphos,”  he  says,  “is  superseded  by  the  humble  poverty  of  a 
Greek  curate  whose  beard  is,  perhaps,  his  nearest  point  of  analogy 
to  his  predecessor,  and  his  poverty  and  honesty  the  widest  dis- 
tinction between  them.”  The  priest  went  with  him  to  the  ruins. 
They  first  went  to  a fountain  which,  he  said,  seemed  to  be  antique, 
and  the  priest  said  that  it  was  the  Castalian;  but  he  soon  saw 
another  spring  which  he  thought  to  be  the  real  Castalian  spring. 
“This  fountain,”  I quote  again,  “issues  from  two  sources  at  the 
foot  of  a large  cleft  which  separates  the  two  parts  of  Parnassus. 
The  one  is  large,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  and  twenty  long. 
There  are  steps  down  to  it  for  the  persons  to  sit  upon  who  wished 
to  have  cures  performed  by  it  (says  the  parson),  and  a small 
room  fabricated  out  of  the  rock  which  surrounds  the  fountain. 
The  steps  and  the  rock  ate  antique.  The  other  source  is  a little 
higher  up  and  smaller,  but  they  soon  join.  The  water  is  very 
pure  and  very  good.  The  whole  fountain  was  covered,  or  rather 
the  stream,  by  Delphic  women  washing  dirty  linen,  who  did  not 
understand  perfectly  the  object  of  my  curiosity.”  He  at  first 
took  the  Phaedriades  cliffs  for  the  peaks  of  Parnassus;  but  he 
evidently  discovered  his  error  when  he  got  further  away  from  the 
mountain  and  could  see  its  real  summit.  “Near  the  Castalian 
fountain,  and  making  part  of  the  room  and  steps  around,  are 
other  large  ruins  which  may  probably  have  formed  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  Against  the  rock  is  a recess  or  niche,  which  might  have 
served  for  a statue  or  the  oracle  itself.  From  this  niche  to  the  room 
over  the  fountain  (a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet)  is  a subterra- 
neous passage,  perceived  through  the  stones  under  the  room. 
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This  most  probably  served  for  the  passage  of  the  priests  in  order  to 
assist  the  oracle.  Indeed  all  the  mountain  is  filled  with  these 
invisible  roads  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  echoes  of  the  niches, 
as  well  as  by  actual  observation,  they  having  discovered  one 
which  they  were  afraid  to  pursue.  Immediately  under  Parnassus 
is  a bowling-green  with  a bench  round  it  in  stone  serving  (says  the 
parson)  for  music  and  amusements.  The  large  ruins  near  it  show 
that  it  belonged  to  some  immense  building.  Lower  down  the 
mountain  are  other  large  masses  of  ruins  some  of  which  retain  the 
form  of  houses  and  evince  their  ancient  majesty.  In  the  rocks 
are  a great  many  holes  worked  out  and  destined  either  for  baths  or 
beds.  There  is  also  a large  plain  about  half  down  the  mountain 
which  may  have  been  the  gymnasium.  None  of  the  ruins  do  more 
than  stimulate,  without  satisfying,  curiosity.  Temples  to  which 
no  name  can  be  assigned,  apertures  in  the  rocks,  are  all  that  remain. 
Yet  I have  seen  few  ruins  so  noble.”  * * * “The  most 

inhabited  part  was  under  the  Castalian  fountain.”  * * * “The 
inscriptions  are  unsatisfactory.  I have  just  been  to  see  one  which 
is  in  a cellar;  and  after  having  annoyed  some  hens  who  were 
roosting,  we  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  a candle  a great  deal  of 
writing  on  the  stones  of  the  wall.  I perceived  it  would  have 
required  a year  of  much  more  light,  both  physical  and  moral,  than 
I had  to  examine  them,  and  I therefore  contented  myself  without 
looking  at  a number  more  in  another  house.  There  was  one, 
however,  in  a field  which  the  priest  declared  no  one  had  yet  been 
able  to  explain.  This  piqued  my  learning,  and  I therefore  copied 
it,  but  without  knowing  if  I can  make  sense  of  it.”  This  in- 
scription was  afterwards  seen  and  copied  by  other  travellers  and  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  of  Greek  Inscriptions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Biddle  got  it  almost  all  right.  He  also 
saw  inscriptions  at  Chryso  (Crissa),  but  found  them  almost 
impossible  to  decipher.  He  reports  the  ruins  of  several  temples 
near  Chryso,  which  seem  no  longer  to  exist.  He  copied  the 
word  <*>AABI02  from  a round  stone  there. 

From  Chryso  he  went  to  Livadia,  finding  what  he  regarded 
as  the  ancient  road  well  preserved  in  places.  He  says  it  is  “built 
of  large,  thick  stones  not  so  broad  nor  so  smooth  as  the  Roman.” 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  really  was  ancient  Greek  paving.  He 
found  the  road  “disagreeable  in  the  beginning,  and  the  country 
barren.  The  only  incident  occurring  was  our  having  the  company 
of  a cutthroat  looking  Turk,  whose  society  gave  me  no  satis- 
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faction,”  * * * “Having  reached  the  town  I rode  to  the 

house  of  the  Logothete,  to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chryso  had 
addressed  me  although  I had  no  letter  for  him.”  The  Logothete 
was  away  when  Biddle  arrived,  but  when  he  came  back  he  made 
him  welcome  and  entertained  him.  “The  next  morning  I learned 
much  of  Grecian  politeness  and  character.  The  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  is  bowed  but  not  broken.  Though  oppressed  cruelly  by 
their  masters  they  remember  that  they  were  men.  The  people 
are  disarmed;  a Turk  is  a word  of  terror,  and  refinement  of 
tyranny  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  every  subject  that  can 
excite  feelings  of  interest  or  humanity.  The  people,  therefore, 
hate  their  masters  with  the  most  rooted  enmity,  and  wound  up 
as  their  feelings  are,  the  slightest  spark  of  either  foreign  assistance 
or  a favorable  moment  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  inflame  the  whole 
nation  into  rebellion.  The  despotism  of  Turkey  is  proverbial,  but 
I this  day  saw  an  example  of  it  which  enables  me  to  appreciate 
the  merit  of  the  saying.  A new  governor  of  Negropont  and 
Livadia  has  just  been  appointed.  He  was  once  at  Cairo  where, 
though  he  became  acquainted  with  and  fond  of  Englishmen,  he 
did  not  imbibe  any  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  their  country.  After 
passing  through  Smyrna,  where  he  cut  off  a number  of  heads  on 
account  of  some  delay  in  the  contribution,  he  passed  to  the 
Dardanelles,  then  down  along  Turkey  carrying  fire  and  desolation 
with  him.  Superseding  all  the  governors  through  whose  districts 
he  passed  (unless  they  be  like  himself  Bashaws  with  three  tails) 
with  a complete  power  over  the  life  and  property  of  any  individual, 
and  a power  to  levy  unlimited  tribute  on  the  towns  which  are  in 
the  route  to  his  government,  he  is  an  object  of  dismay  to  his 
people.  He  was  this  day  to  enter  into  Livadia.  The  ceremony 
promised  to  be  curious  and  I went  out  to  see  it.  I soon  learned  a 
lesson  of  Turkish  government.  I had  scarcely  walked  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  house  in  company  with  the  chancellor  and 
physician,  when  a Turkish  dragoon  rode  up  after  us,  and  showing 
a billet  of  lodging,  demanded  of  the  chancellor  where  the  house 
was.  The  chancellor  said  he  did  not  know  the  house.  The 
Turk  abusing  him  in  the  grossest  way,  ordered  him  to  take  him 
immediately  to  the  house.  The  chancellor  seemed  indignant 
and  inclined  to  resist.  The  blu.sh  on  his  cheek  was  a tribute  to 
his  manhood  which  like  his  country’s  freedom  passed  in  a moment. 
The  Turk  ran  his  horse  up  against  him  and  drawing  his  sword 
drove  him  before  him  like  a dog.  Luckily  at  some  distance  the 
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chancellor  found  a man  who  knew  the  house  and  undertook  to 
conduct  the  Turk,  who  then  let  the  poor  wretch  go.  Such  was 
the  treatment  which  a common  soldier  dared  to  give  to  an  old 
man,  a respectable  man,  and  an  officer.”  Biddle  then  goes  on  to 
express  his  indignation  that  the  populace  did  not  rise  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Turk.  Three  or  four  hours  later  the  Pasha  arrived. 
‘‘He  came  at  last.  Preceded  and  followed  by  a herd  of  savage 
cavalry  and  infantry,  a band  of  music  consisting  of  a quantity  of 
kettledrums  and  a flute  or  two,  he  received  the  elders  of  the 
town,  who  kissed  his  hand,  and  he  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He 
had  displayed  all  his  troops,  and  his  most  brilliant  ornament 
was  a number  of  horses  without  riders  and  with  large  gilt  shields 
on  each  side  of  them.  Having  reached  the  city  and  assembled 
the  chief  governors  he  first  made  them  pay  a contribution  of 

14.000  piasters.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  elders  declared  the 
poverty  of  their  city,  and  that  no  former  Pasha  had  demanded 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand.  He  told  them  that  he  must  have 
it ; that  if  they  did  not  give  it  he  would  cut  off  their  heads  and  bum 
the  city.  They  were  obliged  to  produce  the  money,  which,  added 
to  the  expenses  of  three  days’  lodgings  for  the  troops,  cost  the  town 

25.000  piasters  (somewhere  about  $7000).” 

Biddle  examined  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  which  he  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  town.  “The  old  town,”  he  says,  “being  destroyed, 
the  new  one  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  cave  which  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.”  He  also  says  that  Lord  Elgin  did  some 
digging  there  and  found  a flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the 
fountain.  While  Biddle  was  at  Livadia  two  Englishmen  arrived 
from  Constantinople,  and  continued  on  to  Delphi. 

From  Livadia,  when  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a horse, 
for  the  Pasha  had  carried  off  all  the  good  ones,  he  visited  Ther- 
mopylae. He  spent  the  night  at  a wretched  khan  at  Molo  and 
then  returned  to  Livadia  by  way  of  Chaeronea,  then  a village  of 
about  thirty  houses.  He  comments  on  the  theatre. 

He  next  went  to  Thebes,  stopping  to  examine  the  mins  of 
Leuctra  and  of  Plataea.  At  the  latter  site  the  town  walls  were  the 
most  important  remains  as  they  are  to-day.  At  Thebes  he  found 
the  Pasha,  who  had  levied  a tribute  of  12,000  piasters,  which,  he 
says,  was  more  oppressive  than  the  sum  demanded  of  Livadia,  as 
Thebes  had  a population  of  1500  or  2000  only.  He  saw  at  Thebes 
several  temples  in  mins  or  converted  into  churches.  “One  only" 
remained  in  preserv^ation  near  the  Gate  of  Plataea.  One  or  two 
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other  gates,  particularly  the  Cadmean,  or  that  which  led  to  the 
Cadmea  or  citadel,  we  could  also  distinguish.  The  fountain 
which  is  the  farthest  of  all  from  the  citadel  and  was  called  Isth- 
menian,  is  a beautiful  source  of  water  with  ruins  of  buildings 
around,  serving  to  show  that  there  must  have  been  a temple 
there.”  The  site  of  Thebes  he  found  delightful.  In  fact  he 
says  “All  Boeotia  is  a charming  country.  I have  never  seen 
an}^here  the  ground  so  beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  vale; 
and  the  soil  is  at  the  same  time  very  good.” 

From  Thebes  he  went  to  Athens,  passing  by  the  way  some 
remains  which  he  took  for  Phyle.  At  Athens  he  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  Theseum  and  the  temple  of  Zeus ; but  he  laments  the 
degeneracy  of  the  people  under  their  petty  Turkish  tyrant. 

Of  the  Acropolis  he  says,  “The  citadel  is  on  a fine  eminence 
overlooking  the  whole.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Minerva  of  which  the  remains  attest  the  ancient  magnificence. 
But  as  all  the  bas-reliefs  are  taken  away,  and  the  statues  also, 
by  Lord  Elgin,  we  can  see  nothing  but  the  columns,  which  are 
of  amazing  grandeur,  and  the  fronton.  It  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  building,  when  we  consider  the  entrance  or  propylaeum, 
which  is  now  unfortunately  incrusted  in  a building.  Indeed  so 
complicated  are  the  little  houses  over  the  ruins  that  you  see  but 
little  of  the  majesty  of  the  temple,  not  being  able  to  see  it  but 
close.  What  is  still  more  unfortunate  is  that  the  Turks  have  a 
mosque  in  the  middle  which  spoils  very  much  the  effect.  The  best 
points  of  view  are  at  a distance,  where  the  temple  appears  to  great 
advantage.  The  columns  are  of  six  or  eight  feet  diameter  and  of  a 
noble  Doric.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the  temple  of  Neptune 
Erechtheus  and  Minerva  Polias,  a double  temple  built  to  these  two 
protectors  of  Athens.  In  a sort  of  portico  belonging  to  the  temple 
and  adorned  with  some  fine  female  statues  was  placed  the  famous 
olive  tree  which  Minerva  made  to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  and 
on  Neptune’s  side  the  well.  The  figures  are  very  much  injured, 
and  two  of  them  have  been  taken  away,  one  by  Lord  Elgin.*  On 
the  citadel  is  the  house  where  the  governor  lives.  It  is  customary 
for  strangers  to  visit  him  and  make  him  a small  present  of  some 
piasters.” 

Of  the  Theseum  he  says,  “The  temple  of  Theseus  on  a rising 
near  the  Pnyx  is  the  most  perfect  building  which  is  to  be  seen  at 

* This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  other  statue  is  now  in  its 
place  in  the  temple. 
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Athens.  Being  converted  into  a church,  the  ends  of  the  interior 
are  curved,  the  roof  is  vaulted  and  the  shape  of  the  inside  quite 
altered,  but  the  exterior  is  quite  preserved.  It  is  of  a beautiful 
Doric  simplicity,  the  reliefs,  which  seem  to  be  alto-reliefs,  are 
very  fine.  The  columns  have  many  of  them  been  affected  by  an 
earthquake  which  has  made  the  pieces  project  one  over  the  other. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Even  the 
earthquake,  however,  spared  these  buildings.  It  forms  a very 
striking  object  viewed  from  any  point  of  the  city.” 

The  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus  he  takes  for  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  but  is  surprised  at  its  small  size  which  he  thinks  inade- 
quate for  so  large  a city.  The  Pnyx,  the  monument  of  Philo- 
pappus,  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Areopagus,  the  “caves 
of  Pan,”  and  the  stadium  are  briefly  described.  Of  the  stadium 
which  he  calls  “a  fine,  large  building,”  he  says,  “The  form  only  is 
seen.  None  of  the  seats  can  be  found.  Yet  it  seems  so  perfect 
in  form  that  it  waits  for  people  and  appears  to  ask  where  are  the 
men  of  Athens  ? There  is  a large  cavern  or  covered  way  through 
which  the  beasts  were  brought  in,  or  the  magistrates  came,  prob- 
ably the  former.”  This  is  known  to  have  been  destroyed  a few 
years  later.  On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  stadium  he  saw  ruins 
of  two  buildings,  one  of  which  he  calls  a temple  of  Ares;  and 
further  on  what  he  describes  as  the  “foundations  of  Callirrhoe.'^ 
He  is  pleased  with  the  politeness  of  the  Athenians.  He 
contrasts  them  with  the  Spartans,  who,  he  says,  are  rude  and 
uncivil.  Albanian  villages  he  found  located  all  over  the  country, 
where  the  people  spoke  no  Greek.  The  Albanian  people  he  likens 
to  American  Indians.  He  says,  “The  people  of  Athens  are  much 
more  civilized  than  twenty  years  ago;  then  the  women  ran  away 
at  the  sight  of  a Frank.”  * * * “The  people  of  the  Morea 

are  more  depressed  than  the  Athenians.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  vexed  and  harassed.  At  Athens  you  can  live  well; 
but  at  the  south  and  in  the  islands  you  cannot  get  any  meat. 
Provisions  are  in  no  part  of  Turkey  so  cheap  as  in  Athens.”  He 
thinks  this  fortunate  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a firman 
protected  it  from  the  visits  of  the  pashas,  and  because  it  was 
governed  directly  from  Constantinople  as  a fief  of  the  Sultan. 

He  went  down  to  the  Piraeus  and  makes  some  interesting 
observations.  “All  along  we  saw  the  remains  of  the  famous  wall 
planned  by  Themistocles  and  erected  by  Pericles.  It  seemed  to 
to  have  been  of  the  breadth  of  one  of  our  roads  and  built  of  large 
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stones.”  * * * “AW  around  Phalerum  and  Munychia  is  a 

wall  made  by  Themistocles.”  * * * ‘‘All  over  the  promon- 

tory are  remains  of  large  ruins,  warehouses,  etc.  The  wall  around 
the  port  is  very  fine,  that  is,  the  foundations  of  it.” 

In  company  with  an  Englishman  named  Williams  he  sailed 
over  to  Aegina  to  see  the  temple.  They  arrived  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  after  a walk  of  two  hours  reached  a town  which 
he  describes  as  built  in  conical  form  on  a hill.  Here  they  searched 
in  vain  for  milk  or  water.  At  length  they  reached  the  temple  and 
admired  its  situation.  “This  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  building 
in  this  part  of  the  world,”  he  writes.  ‘‘For  want  of  a better  name 
its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Aeacus.  It  is  called  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Panhellenicus.  Almost  all  of  the  columns  of  the  building, 
of  about  twenty  feet  high,  large  and  of  the  Doric  order  show  that 
it  must  have  been  a very  handsome  temple.  It  is  of  stone,  the 
pieces  unusually  large,  and  of  great  antiquity.”  His  companion 
Williams  made  a sketch  of  it.  On  their  return  they  looked  over 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  then  walked  back  to  Athens 
in  the  dark. 

At  another  time  he  visited  Cephisia  which  he  observes  is  in 
no  way  remarkable  except  in  being  the  birthplace  of  Menander, 
but  ‘‘the  comic  poet  would  find  more  subject  for  sorrow  than  for 
mirth  in  the  present  state  of  the  town.”  From  there  he  went  on 
to  Marathon,  stopping  to  examine  two  caves  in  the  side  of  a hill. 
He  says  that  they  are  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  but  that  Wheler 
had  been  unable  to  find  them.  The  mound  he  describes  as  about 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  He  says,  ‘‘It 
was  conical,  but  they  have  dug  on  two  of  its  sides  for  antiques.” 
And  he  adds  below,  ‘‘Fauvel  did  it.  He  found  nothing;  thinks  it 
a Persian  tomb.”  From  Marathon  they  rode  south  “and,”  to 
use  his  own  words,  ‘‘soon  came  to  a little  island  in  the  midst  of 
a marsh.  The  marsh  was  formerly  the  lake,  and  on  the  island 
are  ruins  which  point  it  out  as  the  spot  where  was  the  tomb  of  the 
Athenians.  There  remain  some  pieces  of  marble,  one  or  two 
prostrate  columns,  and  four  or  five  pedestals.  In  digging  here 
Mr.  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  found  a bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  a number  of  Roman  coins,  that  is,  Romanized  Greek  coins.” 
From  here  they  rode  to  Cochla  and  then  on  to  the  monastery  of 
Pentele  where  they  spent  the  night.  He  remarks  that  in  coming 
from  Athens  they  passed  a piece  of  the  ancient  road  on  a hill. 
They  visited  the  marble  quarries  of  Pentelicus  which  he  describes 
in  some  detail. 
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From  the  monastery  they  rode  to  Suniiim.  stopping  at  Vraona 
and  spending  a night  at  Ceratia.  He  says  of  Sunium,  “The  port  is 
small,  and  to  the  westward  around  it  are  the  remains  of  docks  and 
things  of  that  sort.  On  the  hill  are  the  mins  of  the  wall,  and  still 
further  up  those  of  the  fortress  of  which  there  is  a large  part  of 
one  side  still  a.  little  above  ground.  On  the  top  is  the  famous 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  overlooks  the  fine,  bold  rocky  shore  of 
the  point.”  He  describes  the  temple  which  was  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  it  is  to-day.  His  return  to  Athens  was  by  way  of  the 
west  coast. 

On  June  fifth,  he  says  he  went  with  two  Englishmen  to  look 
for  “the  Lyceum,  the  Cynosarges  and  some  old  walls,  in  which 
we  were  about  half  successful,”  and  later  he  mentions  a walk 
with  Fauvel  to  the  Ceramicus  and  the  Academy.  This  is  the  last 
entry  in  the  book.  He  says  that  he  has  put  down  a description 
of  this  walk  in  his  next  notebook,  but  this  cannot  now  be  found. 
It  is,  however,  believed  to  be  still  in  existence. 

While  in  Athens  Biddle  apparently  saw  much  of  Fauvel,  for 
many  years  the  French  agent  there,  whom  he  describes  as  “a  very 
amiable,  sensible  man  and  better  informed  than  any  other  of  all 
that  related  to  Greek  antiquities.”  He  also  saw  something  of 
Lusieri,  the  painter,  who  had  superintended  the  work  of  removing 
the  Parthenon  sculptures  for  Lord  Elgin. 

This  journal  is  interesting  from  several  points  of  view,  but 
particularly  as  recording  the  observations  of  the  first  American  to 
travel  in  Greece.  It  is  a tribute  also  to  his  instmctors  in  Greek 
both  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Princeton,  who  not  only  inspired  in 
him  a deep  interest  in  Greece,  but  gave  him  the  knowledge  which 
enabled  him  to  read  the  Greek  authors  with  pleasure  and  even  to 
copy  Greek  inscriptions. 
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THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  CRETE  IN  PREHISTORIC  TIMES. 


By  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Luce. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  January  21,  igi8.) 

Gentlemen,  members  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  guests: 

I want  to  thank  you  for  doing  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to 
address  this  most  distinguished  Society.  Ever  since  I came  to 
this  city  two  years  ago,  I have  heard  much  about  it,  and  of  the 
quality  of  the  papers  read  before  it,  so  I have  much  anxiety  that 
this  may  not  be  quite  up  to  the  standard.  However,  I may  be 
able  to  tell  you  a few  things  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Crete,  about  which  I shall  talk  tonight,  is  of  interest  to  us 
Americans  for  many  reasons.  There  is  hardly  anyone  who  has  not 
read  about  the  marvelous  discoveries  there  of  one  of  the  greatest 
prehistoric  civilizations  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  may 
well  be  proud,  because  some  of  the  best  archaeological  work  on  the 
island  has  been  done  by  Americans,  and  this  city  in  particular 
should  take  a great  measure  of  satisfaction  for  this,  as  it  was  for 
the  University  Museum  here  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
was  done.  As  a result  of  the  work  of  the  archaeologist,  we  now 
know  far  more  about  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Crete  than  of 
any  other  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  island.  I hope  to  be  able  to 
show  you  that  the  histor}^  of  Crete  has  always  been  interesting, 
and  that  other  monuments  than  the  Minoan  exist  there,  which 
are,  in  their  way,  quite  as  important. 

For  the  last  hundred  years,  Crete  has  been  a storm  centre  of 
revolution  and  international  intrigue,  which  was  settled  once  and 
for  all  by  the  Balkan  war,  when  Crete  passed  where  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  first  place — into  the  hands  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece.  During  the  time  that  the  most  important  excavations 
were  under  way,  Crete  was  under  the  control  of  the  powers,  especi- 
ally England,  which  maintained  a garrison  at  Candia,  Italy  which 
kept  troops  at  Canea,  and  the  French  who  occupied  eastern 
Crete.  This  was  the  result  of  the  “ Cretan  Question  ” raised  by  the 
Greco-Turkish  War  of  1897,  when  Crete  demanded  independence 
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from  Turkey,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  autonomous  form  of  government. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  greatest  Cretan  in  history  (for  we  can- 
not count  in  the  legendary  Minos  in  this  category)  first  makes  his 
appearance — Eleutherios  Venizelos,  the  present  Premier  of  Greece, 
and  virtual  ruler  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  This  great  statesman 
may  well  be  called  the  Cavour  of  Greece;  for  it  was  he  who 
formed  the  Balkan  League,  and  who  practically  doubled  the  area 
of  his  country. 

Ever  since  Greece  declared  her  independence  in  1821,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  annex  Crete  to  Greece.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  to  send  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Crete  to  act  in  concert  with  local  insurgents,  and  drive 
the  Turks  from  the  island,  but  this  attempt  failed.  I only  mention 
it,  because  in  that  Greek  expeditionary  force  was  included  an 
American,  who  was  destined  to  make  a great  name  for  himself  in 
his  own  country — Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  later  the  great  physician 
to  the  blind,  the  teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  husband  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

As  the  headquarters  for  all  trips  to  the  sites  of  prehistoric 
Crete  is  Candia,  and  as  it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  town 
on  the  island,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I devote  a few  minutes  to  a 
description  of  the  city.  It  is  a solemn  fact,  but  none  the  less 
true,  that  the  history  of  Greece,  and  Greek  lands,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  For  it  has  a romance 
and  glamor  about  it  that  deserves  more  study.  This  is  also  true 
of  Crete.  During  the  entire  period  from  1204  (the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade) till  1669,  or  for  465  years,  Crete  was  the  principal  possession 
of  the  Republic  of  Venice.  In  other  words,  Venice  held  Crete  for 
as  long  a period  as  the  Turks  have  held  Constantinople.  I think 
you  will  find  it  matches  exactly.  Now  a nation  like  Venice  is 
bound  to  leave  its  stamp  on  any  place  where  it  has  ever  been,  and 
while,  it,  too,  had  a “Cretan  Question”  and  had  to  put  down 
numerous  insurrections,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  we  find  that  M. 
Venizelos’s  (and  his  name  is  said  to  be  of  Venetian  origin)  trusted 
secretary  is  named  Markantonakis,  (son  of  Marcantonio)  and  that 
other  Italian  names  abound,  obviously  of  Venetian  origin.  Venice, 
too,  benefited  by  Crete,  aesthetically  as  well  as  in  a commercial 
way.  I suppose  few  of  us  realize  that  the  painter  El  Greco, 
whose  canvasses  we  admire  so  highly,  would  never  have  had  a 
chance  to  make  a name  for  himself  if  Crete  had  not  belonged  to 
Venice;  for  he  was  a Cretan,  and  his  first  studies  were  carried  on 
in  Venice,  probably  under  Titian. 
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When  Venice  finally  lost  Crete  to  the  Turk,  it  was  only  after 
a very  long  war,  known  as  the  “War  of  Candia.”  It  began  in 
1645,  and  did  not  end  till  1669.  During  the  first  two  years,  the 
Turks  captured  Canea  and  Retimo,  the  two  other  big  towns  on  the 
island,  and  overran  the  country:  but  it  took  them  twenty-two 
years  to  capture  the  city  of  Candia.  This  is  the  longest  siege  on 
record  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  its  length  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  for  the  first  part  of  the  time,  Venice  controlled  the  sea, 
and  was  able  to  throw  supplies  and  reinforcements  at  will  into  the 
city,  albeit  not  without  danger. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  can  now  pass  to  a few  views 
of  the  city  of  Candia,  as  it  is  our  starting-place  for  our  trips  to 
prehistoric  sites.  It  is  a fine  example  of  a mediaeval  walled  city, 
the  enceinte  completely  enclosing  the  town.  It  is  a pleasant  thing 
to  do,  when  in  Candia,  to  walk  around  the  wall  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon,  and  see  the  sun  set  against  Mount  Ida  to  the  west. 
These  walls  are  Venetian,  and  have  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark  im- 
panelled upon  them,  and  often  an  inscription  in  Latin,  giving  the 
name  of  the  builder  of  that  particular  section — some  Gradenigo, 
Mocenigo,  or  Loredan,  who  left  his  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal  to 
embark  in  the  Republic’s  colonial  service. 

From  the  sea,  as  the  voyager  from  the  Piraeus  approaches  the 
city  of  Candia,  the  place  has  an  oriental  look.  Minarets  rear 
themselves  into  the  air,  and  the  dome  of  a mosque  soon  becomes 
visible.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  harbor  mole  come  quantities  of 
boats  to  take  the  passengers  ashore,  for  I ought  to  say  that  the 
harbor  of  Candia  is  not  large  or  deep  enough  to  hold  any  steamer 
larger  than  a small  tug,  and  so  one  must  always  disembark  out- 
side the  mole.  When  I arrived  in  Candia,  in  the  winter  of  1915, 
the  sea  was  very  rough,  and  the  disembarkation  took  place  with 
extrem.e  difficulty. 

Inside  the  harbor,  however,  the  Oriental  look  of  the  city 
begins  to  disappear.  True,  the  mosques  and  minarets  are  still 
very  much  in  evidence;  but  the  harbor  itself  is  utterly  Venetian 
in  character.  It  has  a very  small  entrance,  the  mole  coming  out 
from  both  ends  of  the  city,  and  meeting  to  form  a small  opening  for 
boats.  At  the  left  end  of  this  entrance  from  within  the  harbor  is 
a tiny  castle,  with  a tinier  lighthouse  perched  on  the  top  of  its 
battlements.  On  that  castle  is  empanelled  no  less  than  three 
times  sculptured  reliefs  of  the  winged  Lion  of  Saint  Mark,  the 
execution  of  which  is,  as  a rule,  very  good.  On  the  other  side  of 
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the  harbor,  opposite  the  entrance,  and  running  along  the  water- 
front, are  the  ruins  of  the  big,  circular-roofed  houses  where  the 
galleys  of  the  Venetian  navy  were  built,  or  laid  up  for  repair,  and 
which  made  Candia  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Levant, 
not  only  of  Venice,  but  of  any  other  power.  Two  of  these  galley- 
houses  are  in  good  preservation  today,  and  one  can  see  their  fine, 
solid  construction,  with  heavy  vaulting  to  support  the  round  roof; 
one  can  notice  the  sloping  floors  and  runways  for  the  ships  that 
were  either  launched  from  here,  or  dismantled  and  laid  up  for  the 
winter,  or  for  overhauling  and  repairs.  Not  only  the  castle,  but 
the  entire  mole  is  absolutely  Venetian  in  type,  with  the  string- 
course that  is  the  main  characteristic  of  their  construction  running 
all  along  it. 

This  is  the  thought  of  the  stranger,  as  his  boat  glides  through 
the  calm  waters  of  the  harbor  (for  the  mole  effectually  prevents 
the  roughness  of  the  outside  water  from  penetrating  within); 
but,  on  landing,  a new  series  of  sensations  await  him.  We  have 
already  had  the  Oriental  and  the  Venetian  aspects  of  the  town; 
now  comes  the  modem,  with  its  many  reminders  of  that  former 
bugbear  of  the  chancelleries  of  Europe — the  Cretan  question. 
We  remember  that  here  at  the  foot  of  the  main  street  there  used 
to  be  a fine  old  Venetian  gate  that  led  to  the  arsenal  on  the  water- 
front; that  Turkish  civilian  snipers  hid  in  the  arches  of  this  gate, 
in  time  of  peace,  and  shot  down  some  sailors  from  a British  ship 
that  was  off  Candia  in  those  troublous  times,  when  Crete  was 
No  Man’s  Land;  that,  in  revenge,  and  to  teach  the  Turks  that 
English  soldiers  and  sailors  could  not  be  murdered  with  im- 
punity, the  English  Admiral  Noel  caused  that  gate  and  the 
Turkish  buildings  that  huddled  round  it  to  be  blown  up,  and 
demanded  and  received  from  the  Sublime  Porte  an  apology, 
and  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  men.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
on  landing,  we  pass  from  the  water  up  the  main  street,  with  its  rows 
of  uninteresting,  if  not  actually  hideous,  modern-looking  build- 
ings, which,  by  the  same  token,  are  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants, 
because  they  are  “European.”  Along  this  street,  too,  we  notice 
on  the  left  an  old  building,  marked  “K.  und  K.  Oesterreichisch- 
Ungarisches  Post  und  Konsulat,”  and  next  door,  “Poste  et 
Consulat  de  la  Republique  Frangaise,”  recalling  the  days  when 
Crete  was  under  Turkish  rule,  and  the  Powers  had  their  Levantine 
post-offices  here,  as  well  as  in  Smyrna  or  Constantinople. 

We  do  not  linger  long,  however,  on  the  main  street,  but  go 
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at  once  to  our  hotel,  and  leave  our  few  and  primitive  pieces  of 
luggage,  and  bargain  for  our  rooms,  after  which  we  go  out  again, 
and  continue  our  way  up  the  main  street,  until  we  reach  its  end 
in  a small  but  pretty  square.  Here  the  modem  element  suddenly 
disappears,  and  the  Turkish  and  Venetian  are  jumbled  together. 
In  this  square  is  what  was  once,  according  to  the  old  chronicles, 
the  principal  church  of  Candia  in  Venetian  times,  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Mark;  now,  however,  it  is  a most  dilapidated  looking 
mosque,  with  a small,  unimportant-looking  wooden  minaret. 

Next  to  it,  on  the  left,  is  what  remains  of  a magnificent 
building  of  Venetian  days,  which  you  will  find,  on  a reference  to 
Baedeker,  called  by  that  person,  whom  we  formerly  considered 
indispensable,  but  who,  let  us  hope,  will  be  replaced  after  the  war 
by  some  non-German  guide  (and  I might  say  here,  that  for  those 
who  read  French  easily,  the  French  “Guide  Joanne”  is  the  best 
guide-book  to  Greece  that  has  yet  been  written,  being  by  M. 
Gustave  Fougeres,  the  Director  of  the  French  Archaeological  School 
at  Athens)  a “fine  Venetian  palace,”  and  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered the  palace  of  the  Governor  of  the  Island;  for,  under 
Venetian  mle,  Candia  was  the  capital  of  Crete,  and  not  Canea, 
as  is  the  case  today.  But  a reference  to  the  plans  of  the  city  of 
those  days  shows  us  that  what  we  have  here  is  the  facade  of  the 
armory  of  the  garrison.  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say 
that  when  I was  in  Greece  in  1915,  the  Greek  government  was 
stepping  into  the  breach,  and  casuing  this  fagade  (known  ordin- 
arily to  those  who  know  Candia  as  ‘‘the  Loggia”)  to  be  repaired, 
and  completely  restored  by  the  same  architect  who  restored  the 
Campanile  at  Venice;  which  will  mean  that  it  will  be  properly, 
scientifically,  and  beautifully  done.  Not  only  the  facade,  but 
the  entire  building  will  be  restored,  and  then  it  will  become  either 
the  City  Hall,  or  Ar^fMap^^elov,  for  the  municipal  government, 
or  the  new  home  of  the  Candia  Museum.  The  original  Venetian 
architect  is  believed  to  be  the  celebrated  Michele  Sanmichele,  who 
is  known  to  have  worked  in  Candia. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
Venetian  relic  left  in  the  city,  the  so-called  ‘‘Morosini  Fountain,” 
which  gives  to  the  square  the  name  of  the  ‘‘Morosini  Square.” 
This  fountain  has  no  visible  connection  with  Morosini,  as  it  ante- 
dates him  by  about  two  centuries,  if  not  more;  but  the  name  has 
stuck  to  it,  as  Morosini  was  the  most  distinguished  Venetian  that 
ever  lived  in  Candia.  He  was  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
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Saint  Mark  during  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  he  who  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  Turks.  For 
this  he  was  tried  on  his  return  to  Venice,  and  kept  in  obscurity  for 
about  fifteen  years;  but,  in  1684,  redeemed  himself  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  Turks,  and  later,  sullied  his 
well-deserved  laurels  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens.  This  fountain  and  the  Loggia  are  the  two  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  Venetian  things  in  the  city  outside  of  the  walls 
and  the  harbor  works. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  fountain,  about  which  we  should 
not  omit  to  say  a few  words.  This  fountain  was  built  by  the 
Venetians  during  the  siege  of  the  city.  Considering  that  the  city 
was  probably  under  bombardment  while  the  fagade  was  built,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Venetian  builders  did  beautiful  work. 
The  facade  is  in  the  classical  style,  with  engaged  Corinthian 
columns  supporting  a pretty  entablature,  and,  on  a panel  of 
marble  between  the  two  central  columns,  a Latin  inscription 
which  reads  that  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  when,  owing  to 
the  siege,  the  water-supply  had  given  out,  Antonio  Priuli,  with 
great  skill  and  patriotism,  had  discovered  this  spring,  and  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  population  of  Candia  to  its  existence. 
He  was  then  recalled  honorably  to  Venice,  and  made  a member 
of  the  Senate,  and  later  Governor  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania. 
All  this  is  set  down  in  the  inscription,  which  with  the  adornment 
of  the  fountain,  was  set  up  in  his  honor  after  his  departure.  The 
date  given  is  1666,  the  twentieth  year  of  the  siege. 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows ; 

D.  O.  M. 

BELLO  AESTVANTE  QVATVOR 
ELAPSIS  lAM  LVSTRIS  VRBI 
OBSESSAE  AQVIS  EXHAVSTAE 
LATICES  E TERRA  LATEBRIS 
EXTRA  MOENIA  SVRGENTES 
MIRA  SOLERTIA  PROVIDA 
CHARITATE  AVXIT  ANTONIES 
PRIOLVS  IN  DIFFICILIMIS 
REI  PVBLICAE  TEMPORIBUS 
PROV.  GENERALIS  EXTRA 
ORDINE  PIVS  PRVDENS 
OPTIME  MERITVS  NONDVM 
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CRETAE  PERFVNCTO  REGIMINE 
AD  CONSVLAREM  VENETIARVM 
MOX  PROCONSVLAREM  DAL: 

MA_TIAE  ALBANIAEQ.  FASTIGIVM 
SUMA  ACCLAMATIONE  EVECTVS 
ANNO  DNI  MDCLXVI. 

So  much  for  the  Venetian  remains.  I have  spoken  of  them 
merely  because  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  not  been  given  the 
attention  that  they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  writers  on  Crete. 
Let  us  now  pass  from  them  to  the  Minoan  period,  which  is.  of 
course,  the  main  reason  for  a visit  to  that  island. 

Most  of  the  objects  that  I shall  describe  to-night  are  taken 
from  the  discoveries  at  Knossos,  which  was  excavated  by  Sir 
Arthur  Evans.  A glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Knossos  is  very 
near  to  Candia,  and  that  one  can  go  to  Knossos  and  back  easily 
in  a day.  This  makes  a \dsit  to  Knossos  a very  simple  matter  in 
normal  times,  as  there  is  an  excellent  hotel  (for  a Greek  inn)  at 
Candia.  Knossos  itself  should  be  visited  three  or  four  times,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  lay  of  the  land  in  one  visit: 
which  means  that  a stay  of  ten  days  in  Candia  can  be  profitably 
made,  devoting  two  days,  at  least,  if  not  three,  to  the  Museum, 
and  one  day  to  the  Venetian  remains. 

The  plan  of  the  palace  of  Knossos  shows  the  ground  plan  as  it 
was  in  the  great  period  of  its  existence,  which  is  usually  dated  at 
about  1500  B.C.  As  you  will  see,  the  nature  of  this  plan  is  so 
complicated  that  several  visits  are  required  properly  to  compre- 
hend it.  We  approach  from  the  north,  and  the  first  thing  that 
we  see  on  getting  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace  is  a narrow 
paved  road  of  this  early  period,  leading  to  what  is  usually  called 
the  “Theatral  Area,”  and  which  is  north  by  west  of  the  palace. 
It  is  not  certain  just  for  what  purpose  this  was  intended.  At 
first  a building  was  thought  of;  but  no  building  remains  were 
found  back  of  the  steps  at  the  East,  while  those  at  the  South  led  to 
the  road  to  the  palace.  So  it  is  thought  of  as  possibly  the  “danc- 
ing-place of  Ariadne  in  sandy  Knossos”  mentioned  by  Homer. 

And  now  we  pass  south,  to  the  palace  itself,  and  you  will  agree, 
I think,  with  my  statement  as  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
plan.  I shall  not  go  into  this  plan  in  detail,  but  merely  explain 
some  of  its  most  important  features.  In  the  first  place,  evidence 
exists  to  show  that  the  palace  was  originally  three  stories  high.  Of 
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this  third  story  nothing  is  preserved  save  a few  blocks  in  situ 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  it  plainly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  For  the  rest,  the  palace  is  built  on  a court,  and 
had  one  story  below  the  court,  one  on  its  level,  and  one  above. 
In  this  manner,  the  natural  slope  was  advantageously  used. 
There  is  a main  entrance  at  the  north,  and  a smaller,  sometimes 
called  “tradesmen’s  entrance”  on  the  west  side.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  palace  that  has  been  preserved,  is  practically  all  below 
the  level  of  the  court;  the  western  rooms  are  on  the  same  level. 
The  eastern  rooms  are  living  rooms,  and  apartments;  the  western, 
rooms  of  state.  To  the  extreme  west  we  see  a series  of  long,  narrow 
rooms.  These  are  storerooms,  and  they  are  all  filled  with  large 
jars,  which  originally  contained  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  for 
the  winters.  A jar  of  this  type,  from  Gournia,  in  Eastern  Crete, 
is  in  the  University  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  rooms  of  state  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  palace.  It  is  usually  called  the  “Throne  room” 
from  the  fine  stone  high-backed  chair  which  you  see  at  the  right, 
as  you  enter.  Here,  according  to  Evans,  is  the  place  where 
King  Minos  gave  audiences,  heard  petitions,  received  embassies 
and  held  councils.  On  the  walls  of  this  room,  and,  indeed,  of 
nearly  all  the  rooms  of  the  palace  were  frescoes. 

A staircase  led  from  the  court  to  the  rooms  bn  the  lower 
level.  The  columns  are  all  restored,  but  the  restoration  is  prob- 
ably correct,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  staircase  is  made  up  of 
the  original  blocks,  put  back  where  they  originally  belonged.  We 
have  good  evidence  to  prove  that  these  columns  and  the  beams 
resting  on  them  were  of  wood,  and  that  the  stone  floors  of  the 
upper  story  rested  on  wooden  beams.  These  columns  have  been 
restored  in  this  manner. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  about  the  Minoans  is  the 
fact  that  they  had  a very  perfect  knowledge  of  plumbing,  and 
drainage.  Bathrooms  have  been  discovered,  in  which  were 
found  tubs  of  terra  cotta,  exactly  the  shape  of  our  modern  bath-tub; 
and  a room  has  been  discovered,  which  must  have  been  a water- 
closet,  so  exactly  does  the  system  of  drainage  correspond  with 
that  in  use  today.  A staircase  exists,  which  was  always  meant  to 
be  exposed,  and  which  was  also  built  to  provide  for  drainage.  It 
will  doubtless  be  asked  in  this  connection  whether  any  of  the 
drain-pipes  have  been  found.  This  question  we  can  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  They  are  made  of  terra-cotta,  very  cleverly,  so 
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as  to  dovetail  into  each  other,  and  also  were  very  skillfully  con- 
cealed in  the  walls  and  under  the  floors  of  the  buildings. 

I have  said  above  that  the  w'alls  of  the  different  rooms  in 
this  great  palace  were  decorated  with  frescoes.  These  frescoes 
have  been  very  cleverly  preserved.  When  Evans  discovered  the 
first  one,  it  h^i  fallen  on  the  ground  face  down.  He  had  it  roped 
off  and  left  untouched;  then  he  poured  plaster-of-Paris  over  the 
back,  and  when  the  plaster  had  set,  he  lifted  it  up,  and  got  such 
things  as  the  famous  “Cup-Bearer”  fresco,  which  shows  the 
costume  worn  by  the  men  at  that  time,  or  perhaps,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  the  so-called  “Bull-Grappling”  fresco,  showing  the  Minoan 
national  game,  only  they  did  not  play  it  themselves,  but  made 
their  prisoners  of  war  play  it.  This  game  is  undoubtedly  the 
origin  of  the  Minotaur  legend,  and  the  constant  presence  of  the 
bull  in  Greek  myths  about  Crete,  such  as  Herakles  and  the  Cretan 
Bull,  Europa  and  the  Bull,  the  story  of  Pasiphae,  and  others.  In 
another  fresco,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  arena,,  and  the  stands  from 
which  they  watched  these  bull-grappling  games.  In  the  centre 
is  the  royal  box,  as  it  were,  while  around  it  are  assembled  a bevy 
of  the  ’fashionable  ladies  of  Knossos.  Some  of  these  paintings 
prove  that  these  artists  could  not  only  paint  but  model,  as  the 
figure  is  done  in  low  relief.  Finally  there  is  a beautiful  fresco  of 
dolphins  from  the  bath-room  in  “Queen’s  Megaron.”  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  Minoan  painters 
was  not  confined  to  Knossos,  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  Crete; 
for  an  expedition  from  the  British  archaeological  School  in  Athens 
excavated  on  the  Island  of  Melos;  and  there,  at  a site  called 
Phylakopi,  they  found  a fresco  of  flying-fish,  evidently  the  work 
of  Minoan  artists. 

The  Candia  Museum,  with  its  priceless  treasures,  is  proof  for 
the  asking  that  the  Minoans  were  great  workers  in  the  minor 
arts.  What  I shall  now  describe  are  mainly  objects  from  Knossos. 
The  fact  is  that  Knossos  has  yielded  the  richest  collection  of  all,  as 
yet.  Some  little  plaques  carry  with  them  an  unusual  interest.  We 
have  involved  ourselves  in  the  immense  plans  of  a Minoan  palace ; 
see  how  simple  by  comparison  the  small  houses  were.  For  that  is 
what  these  represent.  Here  we  see  evidence  for  two  and  three- 
story  houses.  These  plaques  are  made  of  faience  and  are  painted. 

The  Minoans  were  fond  of  statuettes,  and  made  them  from 
bronze,  porcelain  or  faience,  and  gold  and  ivory.  A little  ivory 
figure,  from  Knossos,  at  first  was  thought  to  be  of  a diver;  so 
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naturalistically  does  he  seem  to  spring.  Scholars  now  consider, 
in  view  of  the  discovery  of  the  bull-grappling  fresco,  that  he  was  a 
boy  engaged  in  that  hazardous  sport. 

Two  little  images  were  found  together  at  Knossos,  in  a room 
filled  with  little  objects  of  faience,  which  seem  to  have  been 
offerings.  One  of  these  figures  is  usually  called  “The  Snake-God- 
dess,’’ from  the  snakes  that  encircle  her  waist,  her  arms,  and  her 
headdress.  The  other  figure,  holding  a snake  in  each  hand,  is 
called  the  priestess  of  the  goddess,  and  both  are  remarkable  for 
the  modern  fashion  of  their  clothes,  with  full  skirts,  (that  of  the 
priestess  is  flounced)  and  tight-fitting  waists.  The  headgear  of 
the  priestess  strongly  resembles  a modem  hat.  In  the  same  room 
was  found  a plaque  of  rather  spirited  execution,  of  a goat  suckling 
her  young,  also  of  faience,  and  colored. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  Minoan  statuettes  to  be  found 
anywhere  is,  I am  proud  to  say,  in  an  American  museum — the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  It  is  a little  gold  and  ivory  image 
of  the  snake-goddess.  In  artistic  value -and  beauty  it  far  sur- 
passes anything  of  its  kind  yet  found.  Its  exact  provenance  is, 
unfortunately  unknown,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  from  what  site 
it  came;  Mr.  Caskey,  the  able  curator  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Museum,  in  publishing  it,  says  that  it  came  from  Crete, 
but  no  other  details  have  been  ascertained. 

Besides  working  in  bronze,  faience,  and  gold  and  ivory,  the 
Minoans  were  no  mean  stone-cutters.  The  most  famous  object  of 
this  kind  is  a rhyton,  or  drinking-cup,  in  the  form  of  a bull’s  head. 
The  material  used  is  a black  soapstone,  called  steatite,  easily 
worked,  and  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  island.  This  rhyton 
shows  ivory  inlay,  and  the  eyes  were  also  inlaid  in  rock-crystal. 
The  horns  were  of  gold.  Tmly,  this  is  a noble  cup,  and  beautifully 
made. 

It  is  largely  by  the  potsherds  that  these  ruins  are  dated.  I 
might  say  that  this  is  apt  to  be  tme  of  all  kinds  of  archaeology, 
and  that  the  pueblo  mins  in  our  own  southwest  are  dated  in  the 
same  way.  It  would  be  tedious  to  you  if  I went  into  the  details 
of  the  Minoan  pottery:  suffice  it  to  say  that  nine  periods  have 
been  distinguished,  three  in  the  Early,  three  in  the  Middle, 
and  three  in  the  Late  Minoan  periods.  In  each  main  period, 
the  second  sub-period  is  the  one  where  the  most  artistic  excel- 
lence is  shown.  These  wares  are  the  “Vasiliki’’  ware  in  the 
Early  Minoan  period,  from  the  place  where  it  was  first  found,  the 
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“Kamares”  ware  in  the  Middle  Minoan  period,  so  named  for  the 
same  reason,  and  in  the  Late  Minoan  period,  the  “Palace  Style,” 
because  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Knossos. 

Having  now  seen  Knossos,  let  us  see  a few  of  the  other  sites. 
Unfortunately  for  the  general  tourist,  though  perhaps  a matter  of 
congratulation  for  the  serious  student,  Crete  is  a hard  country 
in  which  to  travel  extensively.  Good  roads  exist,  and  in  the 
future  there  will  probably  be  more;  but  now  they  only  exist  in 
certain  directions,  and  few  of  them  are  finished.  There  are  no 
railroads,  and  so  to  go  to  different  towns  one  must  often  wait  for 
the  rather  irregular  and  often  very  dirty  little  coastwise  steamers. 
In  fact  that  is  the  quick  way  to  go  from  Candia  to  Canea.  As  the 
roads  are  unfinished,  it  is  not  safe  to  try  to  motor  to  different 
points,  as  the  roads  may  suddenly  stop,  or  continue  in  mere  mule 
tracks.  Furthermore,  outside  of  Candia  and  Canea,  accommo- 
dations are  very  primitive  indeed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take 
much  for  granted  and  rough  it.  So  that  the  general  tourist,  if 
he  gets  to  Crete  at  all,  usually  sees  only  Candia  and  Knossos,  and 
perhaps  Canea,  but  he  does  not  see  anything  else. 

Phaistos,  the  site  of  next  importance  to  Knossos,  is  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  almost  due 
south  of  Candia,  being  only  a point  or  two  to  the  southwest,  and 
is  about  a day’s  journey  from  Candia  on  horseback  across  the 
island.  It  was  dug  by  the  Italians,  under  Halbherr  (who,  in  spite 
of  his  name,  is  an  Italian),  Pemier  (who  is  also  an  Italian,  from 
Florence,  though  his  name  sounds  French)  and  Mosso.  Other 
well-known  Italian  archaeologists  took  part,  both  in  that  excava- 
tion, and  in  unearthing  Gortyn,  the  capital  of  Crete  under  the 
Romans,  which  has  impressive  Roman  remains.  On  the  site  of 
Gortyn  is  built  the  small  and  primitive,  but  very  picturesque 
village  of  Hagii  Deka,  which  is  headquarters  for  a trip  to  Phaistos. 

Only  a couple  of  miles  from  Phaistos,  at  a place  called  Hagia 
Triada,  a villa  of  Minoan  times,  antedating,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
palace  at  Knossos,  was  discovered  by  the  Italians.  This  was  rich 
in  most  amazing  finds.  Most  important  was  a sarcophagus  found 
there  with  remarkable  painted  decorations.  A noteworthy  series 
of  steatite  vases  was  found  there,  of  which  the  so-called  “Harvester 
Vase”  is  the  most  famous  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  most 
important  things  ever  discovered  in  Crete.  All  these  things  are 
in  the  Museum  at  Candia,  for  the  Director  of  that  Museum,  M. 
Hatzidakis,  is  a very  able  archaeologist,  and  is  in  charge  of  all 
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archaeological  work  carried  on  in  Crete,  and  all  finds  are  turned 
over  to  him.  The  reliefs  on  this  vase  represent  a procession  of 
laborers  returning  from  the  harvest,  in  military  order,  and  singing. 

Unfortunately,  I have  never  been  in  eastern  Crete,  where  the 
American  archaeologists  have  worked.  My  knowledge  of  these 
sites,  therefore,  is  limited  to  what  I have  read.  It  is  a hard  journey 
to  get  to  the  interesting  sites,  and  I should  have  taken  it,  had  I 
been  able  to  spend  more  time  on  the  island.  These  sites  were  all 
dug  for  the  University  Museum,  except  one,  the  island  of  Mochlos, 
which  Mr.  Seager  excavated  for  the  American  School  at  Athens. 
The  scholars  in  charge  of  these  excavations,  Mrs.  Hawes,  Miss 
Hall  (now  Mrs.  Dohan),  and  Mr.  Seager,  rank  very  highly  indeed 
among  archaeologists. 

The  principal  site  on  Eastern  Crete  is  called  Goumia. 
Gournia  antedates  the  palace  of  Knossos  in  its  final  form  con- 
siderably, and  the  best  find  may  have  been  two  centuries  earlier 
than  the  “palace  style”  vases,  and  at  that  be  among  the  latest 
finds  of  the  dig.  During  the  great  period  of  the  palace  at  Knossos, 
Gournia  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  Perhaps  it  was  des- 
troyed by  the  people  of  Knossos,  for  it  can  be  seen,  from  its  position 
on  the  map,  that  it  occupied  a very  important  position,  com- 
mercially as  well  as  strategically,  being  situated  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island,  close  to  both  the  northern  and  African  seas.  It 
differs  from  the  sites  we  have  discussed  by  being  apparently  a 
ruined  city  rather  than  a palace.  A small  palace  was  found,  but 
it  is  the  town  that  is  important.  It  has  been  called,  “a  Minoan 
Pompeii”  and  from  it  many  important  discoveries  were  made, 
which  remind  us  of  Pompeii — quantities  of  bronze  tools,  stone 
and  earthenware  cooking  utensils,  etc. 

Almost  inaccessible  to  the  ever-prying  tourist  are  the  two 
small  islands  of  Pseira  and  Mochlos,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete. 
They  are  uninhabited,  and  so  no  steamers  stop  at  them;  but  at 
Pseira,  Mr.  Seager  discovered  and  unearthed  a fine  Minoan  town, 
and  at  Mochlos  a very  early  Minoan  cemetery,  in  which  very 
delicate  and  beautiful  gold  jewelry  was  found.  This  island  was 
explored  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 

Barren  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a fascination  about  Crete,  and 
a natural  beauty  that  is  all  its  own.  Of  nearly  every  epoch  of 
history,  we  find  good  examples  in  Crete.  There  are  the  matchless 
Minoan  things;  a few  fine  examples  of  classical  Greek  sculpture 
have  been  found ; there  are  the  imposing  Roman  and  early  Chris- 
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tian  remains  at  Gortyn,  which  also  boasts  the  longest  Greek  inscrip- 
tion known,  dating  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. ; and  then  there  are 
the  beautiful  and  romantic  survivals  of  the  long  occupation  of  the 
Republic  of  Saint  Mark.  Finally,  we  see  in  the  streets  of  Candia 
and  Canea  the  evidences  of  their  occupation  by  the  Great  Powers ; 
and  now  it  is  a Cretan  who  is  virtually  ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hellas.  At  the  dawn  of  civilization,  she  was  at  her  best;  today, 
as  part  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  she  has,  let  us  hope,  a great  and 
serene  future  before  her. 
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GIRARD  COLLEGE. 


By  Mr.  Edward  Biddle. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  February  i8,  igi8.) 

Mr.  Biddle  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  paper  left  by  N.  Biddle 
which  follows,  by  the  ensuing  remarks: 

The  name  and  memory  of  Nicholas  Biddle  are  so  much 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Bank*  of  which  he  was  the  president  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence,  that  his  distinguished  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  many  other  directions  have  often  been  overlooked. 
Graduating  from  Princeton  College  in  1801  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen  (15),  and  dividing  the  honors  of  his’.class  with  one  con- 
siderably his  senior,  he  took  up,  after  graduation^  the  study  of  law. 
As  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  when  these  studies  were  com- 
pleted, and  therefore  too  young  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  to  General  Armstrong,  our  then 
newly  appointed  Minister  to  France.  He  sailed  with  this  gentle- 
man from  New  York  in  August  1804,  taking  up  his  duties  in  Paris 
on  arrival  there.  It  was* at  this^  particular  juncture,  that  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  indenjnification  for  injuries  to 
American  Commerce  were  simultaneously  in,  progress  and  anec- 
dotes have  come  down  of  the  surprise  manifested  by*^  the  veterans 
of  the  French  bureau  at  the  mastery  of  details  exhibited  by  the 
youthful  secretary. , (Fig.  29.)  ; , 

After  leaving  the  Legation,  he  traveled  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  even  extending  his  journeys  to  Greece;  and  Being 
the  %st  American  to  vjsit  and  explore  that  region."  He  kept  a 
journal  of  his  experiences  in  Greebe,  the  records  of  wBich  show  a 
deep,^ appreciation  of  its;,classical  history  and  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  points  to  be  examined  and  studied.  The  young 
student  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  classical  scholar  while 
at  college,  and  the  facility  shown  in  the  reading  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions and  deciphering  of  Greek  records  as  evidenced  in  his  journal, 
has  been  pronounced  by  a modem  scholar  as  very  remarkable,  f 

"■Reference  is  to  the  Second  Bank  of  United  States  Chartered  in  1816. 
t This  allusion  is  to  a description  of  the  contents  of  the  journal,  given 
before  the  society,  by  Prof.  Wm.  N.  Bates,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  a very  charming  address. 

(199) 


Fig.  29.  Nicholas  Biddle  (1786-1844),  from  original  portrait  by 

Rembrandt  Peale. 
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His  tastes  were  much  in  this  direction,  and  a favorite  saying  of 
his  “that  the  two  great  truths  in  the  world  are  the  Bible  and 
Greek  architecture”  reflects  his  convictions. 

After  the  completion  of  his  travels  over  Europe  he  became 
secretary  again,  and  now  to  James  Monroe,  servdng  as  American 
Minister  in  London.  To  revert  once  more  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  a story  is  told  of  his  delighting  Monroe  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a knowledge  of  the  modem  Greek,  when,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  English  scholars  at  Cambridge  some  philological 
question  arose  relating  to  the  prevailing  dialect  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted. 

The  following  letter  from  Minister  Monroe  indicates  that  the 
young  secretary’s  knowledge  in  matters  of  social  etiquette,  which 
in  Europe  play  so  considerable  a part  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  was 
relied  upon. 

“Dear  Sir: — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  what  is 
the  form  of  address  used  in  a letter  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cam- 
bag^res.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me,  for  example,  to  use  the 
diplomatic  form  of  “Mr.  Monroe  Envoy  Extraordinary,  etc.,  to 
his  Serene  Highness,  The  Arch-Chancellor  Cambageres,  etc.,”  or 
omit  that  and  begin  with  “Your  Serene  Highness”  or  “Monseig- 
neur” or  “ Monsieur  ”( ?)  I presume  that  usage  has  settled  the 
stile,  with  which  of  course  I sho’d  be  happy  to  comply.  What  is 
the  stile  also  which  is  used  in  a letter  to  Mr.  le  Bmn  (?)  Is  he 
called  ‘ ‘ Highness  ? ’ ’ Are  they  both,  or  is  either  of  them  a ‘ ‘ Prince’  ’ 
and  by  what  title  now  must  I address  my  letters  to  them  ? I will 
thank  you  for  immediate  information  on  this  head,  as  having  to 
write  them  by  Col.  Humphreys  who  sets  out  in  the  morning,  it  is 
material  that  I be  correct.  I am. 

Very  truly  Yrs., 

Jas.  Monroe.” 

25th  Wednesday  Evening.” 

But  young  Biddle’s  advice  was  sought  in  graver  matters,  for 
in  the  rough  draft  of  a protest  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
complaining  of  the  impressment  of  seamen  from  American  ships, 
we  find  the  handwriting  of  Monroe  and  young  Biddle  in  alter- 
nate paragraphs. 

Ambassador  Monroe’s  residence  in  England  coming  to  an 
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end,  young  Nicholas  in  1807  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  had 
been  abroad  three  (3)  years.  He  immediately  took  up  the  practice 
of  law,  being  now  of  age,  and  showed  assiduity  in  his  new  profession. 
Literary  pursuits  and  public  affairs  however  soon  engrossed  his 
attention.  We  find  him  writing  on  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  “Port- 
Folio”  then  conducted  by  Joseph  Dennie  and  at  the  latter’s  de- 
cease in  1812  succeeding  to  the  editorship  of  the  magazine. 

The  journals  and  memoranda  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  following 
their  explorations  of  the  west  were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  from 
them  he  wove  the  narrative  of  that  famous  expedition. 

He  was  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1810  and  1811  and  signalized 
his  entrance  there  by  advocating  a system  of  popular  education 
with  views  in  advance  of  his  times,  but  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  be  practicable  and  carried  into  effect  by  legislative  enactment 
in  1836.  He  was  in  the  State  Senate  during  the  war  with  England 
and  gave  zealous  and  powerful  support  to  administrative  measures 
for  carrying  on  the  war. — Towards  its  close,  he  replied  to  the 
address  of  the  Hartford  Convention  by  an  elaborate  report  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature;  a State  paper  attract- 
ing universal  attention  and  adding  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  its 
author. 

In  1819  he  became  a Government  director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  on  the  nomination  of  President  Monroe — with 
whom  he  had  kept  up  a warm  friendship  by  visits  and  corres- 
pondence in  the  interval  since  his  association  with  him  in  England. 

In  1823  followed  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  bank — 
and  with  this  portion  of  his  life  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal.  I 
might  say  however  that  the  paper  I am  about  to  read  illustrates 
that  in  the  multitudinous  distractions  and  occupations  imposed 
upon  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties  as  president  of  the 
bank,  he  remained  ever  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  his  youth. 
The  inspirations  of  high  standards  of  taste  are  exhibited;  and 
though  plunged  in  the  maelstrom  of  monetary  and  political  dis- 
sension, he  assumed  fresh  responsibilities,  and  carried  out  with 
clear  judgment  and  entire  success,  the  furtherance  of  Stephen 
Girard’s  great  charity.  The  paper  which  I am  about  to  read 
appears  in  its  original  form  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Nicholas 
Biddle  and  was  penned  apparently  in  1843. 


Fig.  30.  From  Original  Water  Color  Sketch,  made  for  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the  Architect  signed  and  dated  Thos.  U.  Walter,  1833. 
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THE  GIRARD  COLLEGE. 

The  Girard  College  will  probably  always  be  an  object  of 
interest  in  Philadelphia  and  it  is  right  therefore  that  they  who  are 
familiar  with  its  early  history  should  have  some  authentic  record 
of  its  rise  and  progress.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
memorandum,  which  will  be  strictly  accurate,  and  may  be  referred 
to  hereafter  with  entire  confidence.  (Fig.  30.) 

Stephen  Girard,  a Frenchman,  long  resident  in  Philadelphia, 
died  there  on  the  26th  of  December,  1831,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years. 

His  will,  drawn  up  by  William  J.  Duane,  contained  among 
other  directions  a provision  for  the  endowment  of  a college  for  the 
education  of  poor  male  white  orphans  on  the  following  terms. 

His  whole  property,  after  paying  the  legacies,  consisted  in 
round  numbers,  but  sufficiently  correct  for  our  present  purpose,  of 


Personal  estate  valued  at $3,000,000 

Real  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  Phila 3,000,000 

Real  estate  elsewhere 500,000 


Making $6,500,000 

Out  of  this  fund,  were  to  be  paid; 

For  the  improvement  of  the  City  of  Phila $500,000 

And  the  principal  of  a charitable  annuity 10,000  510,000 


Leaving  a balance  of $5,99  ,000 


Of  this  he  devoted  two  millions  to  the  erection  of  the  college 
and  the  remainder  was  to  be  invested  productively,  and  the 
income  to  be  reinvested  so  that  the  accumulation  of  income  as  well 
as  the  principal  should  be  applied  first  to  the  further  improvement 
of  the  college,  which  was  to  go  on  increasing  the  number  of  build- 
ings as  long  as  fresh  orphans  applied  for  admission,  and  then  to  the 
improvement  of  the  city  and  the  enlargement  of  its  police. 

Unhappily  the  city,  pressed  by  its  wants,  or  misapprehend- 
ing its  duties,  instead  of  reinvesting  the  income,  used  it  all  for 
the  purposes  of  the  city  instead  of  accumulating  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  college — a great  injustice  which  the  city  should  hereafter  be 
compelled  to  repair.  But  our  story  abides  with  the  structure  of 
the  college  building,  which  happened  thus. 

Among  the  directions  in  the  will  was  the  following.  “Secondly, 


I enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary  or  minister  of 
any  sect  whatsoever  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty 
whatever  in  the  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be 
admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a visitor,  within  the  premises 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college.”  This  exclusion 
of  all  religious  professors  gave  the  impression  that  the  college 
would  become  a mere  seminary  of  infidelity,  and  alienated  from 
it  the  graver  portion  of  the  community.  For  a long  time  after  his 
death  I had  never  read  the  will,  but  hearing  so  general  a denunci- 
ation of  it,  I examined  it  and  satisfied  myself  that  either  for  good 
or  evil  it  must  exercise  a great  power  over  the  future  character  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  prudent  men  should  conspire  to  prevent 
its  becoming  mischievous,  by  giving  to  its  great  means  a salutary 
direction.  This  I repeated  so  often  till  being  asked  if  I would 
take  a share  in  the  administration  of  it,  I consented,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Board  on  the  11th  of  February,  1833. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  18th  of  February,  1833, 
I was  elected  its  president.  This  board  consisted  of  fifteen  trustees, 
of  whom  five  were  to  retire  each  year,  so  as  to  give  a character  of 
permanency  to  the  administration,  and  take  it  out  of  the  range  of 
local  and  party  politics.  The  first  business  of  the  board  was  to 
assist  in  erecting  the  college.  Before  it  was  appointed,  the 
councils  had  offered  a premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a college 
building,  and  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Thomas  U.  Walter. 
They  next  proceeded  to  elect  an  architect,  and  Mr  Walter  was 
again  the  successful  candidate.  The  architect  being  thus  chosen 
and  his  plan  approved,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have 
been  authorized  to  execute  his  own  plan.  It  w’as  not  a bad  plan — 
a large  showy  building,  wanting  simplicity  and  purity — but  not 
ill-adapted  to  please  others,  as  it  had  already  taken  the  fancy  of 
the  coimcils. 

When  however  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed,  it  was 
naturally  considered  that  being  charged  with  administering  the 
college,  the  structure  should  conform  to  the  modes  of  instruction  to 
be  carried  on  in  it,  and  accordingly  the  ordinance  was  passed  to 
the  following  effect  on  the  21st  of  March,  1833,  containing  these 
provisions : 

“First,  That  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  shall  annu- 
ally elect  eight  members  of  councils,  of  whom  each  council  shall 
elect  four  who  shall  be  denominated  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  and  the  said  Committee  shall 
have  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  college  buildings,  and  do 
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and  perform,  or  cause  to  be  done  and  performed,  all  matters 
relative  to  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  the  said  work 
which  may  be  necessary”;  they  “shall  make  contracts  for  labor 
and  materials  and  all  their  engagements  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
city,”  and  “all  future  appropriations  for  building  the  college  shall 
be  made  by  councils  upon  a requisition  made  by  the  Building  Com- 
mittee accompanied  by  an  estimate.” 

The  entire  and  exclusive  charge  of  building  was  thus  devolved 
on  the  Building  Committee,  but  for  the  reason  already  specified 
that  the  Trustees  might  desire  to  make  the  building  appropriate  to 
the  studies  pursued  in  it,  their  judgment  was  to  be  consulted  and 
the  same  ordinance  directed. 

“ That  the  Building  Committee,  together  with  an  equal  num- 
ber from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans 
and  the  architect  of  the  college  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  deter- 
mine upon  a plan  for  the  said  college  building  or  buildings,  and  that 
when  the  said  plan  shall  have  been  duly  arranged  by  the  aforesaid 
Building  Committee,  Committee  of  Trustees  and  Architect,  it 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  and  if  the 
same  shall  be  approved  of  by  them,  the  said  college  building  or 
buildings  shall  be  erected  agreeably  thereto.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  agency  of  the  trustees  was 
to  have  a consultative  voice  in  arranging  the  plan,  which  plan 
was  not  to  be  executed  until  approved  by  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  Board  of  Trustees  resolved  that  the 
president  and  seven  others  should  compose  the  committee  of  eight 
to  meet  the  building  Committee.  I endeavored  to  associate  with 
me  the  most  enlightened  of  the  trustees,  and  the  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members,  Mr.  Biddle  being  the  chairman. 


We  met  the  Building  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following 
members : 


Joseph  Mcllvaine 
John  Steele 


N.  Biddle 
B.  W.  Richards 


Wm.  M.  Meredith 
Thomas  McEwen 
Thomas  Dunlap 
Richard  Price. 


From  the  Select  Council : 
Joshua  Lippincott 
John  R.  Neff 
Dennis  M’Creedy 
Joseph  Worrell 


From  the  Common  Council : 
John  Eilder 
Samuel  V.  Merrick 
John  Byerly 
Ephraim  Hains. 
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Of  this  Joint  Committee  of  sixteen,  I was  named  the  chair- 
man. 

The  subject  of  the  building  was  discussed  and  it  was  decided 
that  a sub-committee  should  be  appointed  of  three  members  from 
each  of  the  bodies,  the  naming  of  the  committee  fell  to  me,  as  the 
chairman,  and  I named  Messrs.  Lippincott,  Neff  and  Merrick  of 
the  Councils;  and  Messrs  Richards,  McEwen,  and  Price  of  the 
Trustees.  I being  added  to  the  committee  on  special  motion. 

My  own  labors  now  began.  The  first  effort  was  to  disenchant 
Mr.  Walter  of  his  owm  plan,  to  which  his  natural  self-love  as  a 
young  artist  whose  drawing  had  already  gained  the  premium 
strongly  inclined  him.  I endeavored  while  doing  justice  to  his 
own  works  to  excite  his  ambition  to  attempt  something  better 
than  his  own  plan,  or  any  other  plan.  I represented  that  he  had 
now  a rare  occasion  which  might  never  recur  of  distinction,  and 
that  he  might  erect  a perfectly  chaste  specimen  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture such  as  existed  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Nothing  could 
more  prove  the  excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Walter  than  the  fine 
feelings  which  such  a project  inspired,  and  the  frank  cordiality 
with  which  he  gave  up  his  own  cherished  plan,  and  went  to  work 
diligently  to  prepare  the  drawings  for  this  new  and  extraordinary 
building.  Our  progress  in  making  converts  was,  however,  very 
slow;  and  the  first  omens  were  very  unpropitious.  The  style  of 
the  building  was  so  foreign  to  all  the  previous  conceptions  of  the 
members,  so  unlike  all  the  colleges,  and  orphan  asylums  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  that  the  novelty  of  it  was  startling,  nor 
would  they  have  entertained  it  for  a moment  but  from  courtesy 
to  me.  I could  not  avoid  perceiving  in  our  conferences  that  with 
every  disposition  to  listen  kindly,  there  was  an  anxiety  to  escape 
from  the  responsibility  of  a thing  so  new.  Mr.  Walter  has  since 
told  me  of  the  force  of  the  opposition,  which  he  saw  more  than  I 
did.  This  plan  said  some  of  the  members  “will  never  do  ’ and 
altho’  we  do  not  wish  to  oppose  him  directly,  we  wish  you  to  make 
drawings  and  estimates  for  us  to  try  if  we  cannot  drive  out  of  his 
head  these  notions  of  Greek  architecture.  Mr.  Walter  repeated 
these  things  in  no  spirit  of  illwill,  but  to  show  how  completely 
satisfied  they  all  had  become'  for  these  had  been  the  expressions  of 
discontent  from  those  who  became  the  warmest  partisans  of  the 
new  building. 

Having  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  plan  in  the  sub-com- 
mittee, the  General  Committee  was  convened  on  the  23d  of 
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April,  1833,  and  after  discussion,  in  which  the  only  opponent 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Worrell,  a resolution  was  passed  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  “that  the  report,  a verbal  one  of  explan- 
ation with  the  drawings,  be  accepted,  and  the  same  committee 
be  continued  with  instructions  to  prepare  a report  to  councils  to 
accompany  the  designs  for  the  college,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost.” 

A special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  college 
was  held  the  next  day,  April  24,  1833,  when  the  plan  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  appointed  on  the  27th  of  March  last  was 
submitted  and  explained  by  the  president,  whereupon,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Dunlap,  it  was 

''Resolved.  That  the  plan  of  the  Girard  College  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  and  now  exhibited  to  this  Board,  and  which 
this  Board  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  be  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  for  their 
ratification.” 

The  following  day,  April  25th,  1833,  the  Joint  Committee  met 
in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  when  the  sub-committee  reported 
the  plans  and  estimates  as  directed  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  23d  of  April,  with  the  vote  of  approval 
passed  yesterday  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Whereupon  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap  it  was  unanimously  resolved 

‘‘That  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  and  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  them  be  approved  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
the  said  report  and  plans  with  the  estimate  of  the  architect,  and 
the  aforesaid  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Girard 
College  for  Orphans.” 

A report  was  then  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  the 
Councils  giving  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect. 

The  estimate  was  in  the  following  letter: 


‘‘April  24,  1833. 


‘‘Dear  Sir: 

‘‘In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committees  for 
preparing  plans  for  the  Girard  College,  I have  estimated  the  cost 
of  executing  the  design  submitted  to  them  by  the  sub-committee 
and  find  the  expense  of  erecting  the  college  will  be  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($700,000).  The  outbuildings  as  represented 
in  the  drawing  will  cost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($200,000) 
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more,  making  the  whole  expense  $900,000.  I am  of  opinion  that 
it  will  require  six  years  to  complete  the  work  according  to  the 
design  above  mentioned. 


N.  Biddle,  Esq.” 


(Signed)  T.  U.  Walter.” 


Now  the  income  of  the  Girard  fund  for  the  college  of  $2,000,000 
was  $102,000  and  they  accordingly  advise  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  for  say  they  “it  may  be  calculated  that  the  annual  income 
of  the  fund,  which  exceeds  $102,000  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
sufficient  to  erect  the  proposed  buildings  without  diminishing  the 
means  of  instruction  and  without  any,  or  if  any  a comparative!}'' 
small  incroachment  on  the  capital.”  And  so  in  fact  it  has  resulted, 
the  expense  recommended  by  the  trustees  being  far  within  the 
annual  income.  The  estimate  of  the  architect  on  which  the 
trustees  based  their  recommendation  was  $900,000.  Now  the 
income  of  the  two  millions,  from  his  death  in  1831  to  1843,  say 
twelve  years,  is  $1,224,000  and  from  1833  to  1843,  a period  of^ 
ten  years,  say  1,000,000  of  dollars,  which  more  than  covers  the 
estimate  of  $900,000. 

This  report  to  the  Councils  was  made  to  the  Councils  on  the 
24th  April,  1833,  and  the  Councils  immediately  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

''Resolved:  That  the  plan  for  the  building  of  the  Girard 
College  for  Orphans  presented  this  evening  from  the  building 
committee  (and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees)  be  fully 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  these  Councils  and  that  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  College  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  them 
by  their  election.” 

From  all  this  it  appears: 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  no  concern  whatever  with 
the  building,  the  disbursements  nor  the  funds,  but  that  being 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  building  they  gave  their  preference  to  a 
plan  which  the  city  architect  estimated  would  not  exceed  the 
income  of  the  college  fund.  That  plan  they  delivered  to  the 
Councils  who  caused  their  own  architect  to  execute  it  under  their 
own  supervision,  without  the  slightest  interference  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  If  since  then,  the  building  has  cost  more  than  the 
estimate,  or  the  funds  have  produced  less  income  than  the  estimate, 
the  trustees  are  entirely  blameless.  This  is  said  not  from  any 
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desire  to  lessen  any  responsibility  of  the  trustees,  but  because  in 
the  party  struggles  of  the  day,  the  weaker  brethren  found  it 
convenient  to  relieve  themselves  from  responsibility  by  ascribing 
the  plan,  the  cost  and  the  loss  of  funds  to  the  trustees,  who  as 
will  be  seen  had  not  the  least  concern  in  it.  For  it  became  a popu- 
lar topic  of  party  and  entered  as  a heatening  ingredient  into  the 
elections.  The  Councils  were  reproached  with  their  extravagant 
waste  of  the  funds  destined  to  the  orphans.  They  defended 
themselves  by  the  instructions  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Girard 
himself  and  thought  they  proved  that  in  everything  they  had 
conformed  to  his  will,  except  in  the  flank  colonnade  which  they 
vindicated  not  merely  from  its  elegance  but  from  its  necessity  to 
support  the  massive  roof  of  marble,  which  he  had  ordered.  To 
make  the  extravagance  of  the  councils  more  apparent  a model  of 
the  college  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been  was  paraded  about  in 
contrast  with  the  building  in  progress,  but  this  device  was  not 
successful,  for  the  popular  eye  was  more  taken  by  the  new  and 
striking  simplicity  of  the  Greek  architecture,  than  by  the  every-day 
bam-like  structure  put  in  juxtaposition  with  it.  It  was  refresh- 
ing at  least  to  think  that  the  ordinary  topics  of  election  were 
varied  and  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Pericles  archi- 
tecture was  introduced  into  city  politics.  The  result  was  that  the 
party  of  the  college  carried  the  day,  tho’  by  a very  small  majority. 
Disappointed  but  not  dispirited,  the  malcontents  then  applied 
to  the  legislature,  and  under  the  dread  of  a controversy  with  the 
government  many  urged  a compromise  and  a sacrifice  of  this 
provoking  colonnade.  That  weakness  was  again  resisted,  and 
the  college  will  now  be  finished  according  to  its  original  design. 

I have  thus  given  what  is  the  history — or  history  as  it  is 
commonly  written — of  this  building.  The  truth — a very  different 
thing  from  the  history,  is  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  one  indi- 
vidual. He  found  here  a fund,  not  created  by  any  tax,  but  given 
to  the  city  by  one  of  its  own  citizens,  out  of  which  a large  building 
was  to  be  erected.  This  building  might  be  after  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  barns  and  almshouses- —large  and  shapeless  and  cheap, 
and  when  it  was  finished  many  men,  worthy  and  discreet  citizens, 
would  rejoice  that  so  large  a mass  of  stones  had  been  piled  at  so 
small  a cost,  and  then  go  their  ways  and  be  as  they  were  yesterday. 
But  they  have  sounded  little  of  the  depths  of  our  nature  who  do  not 
know  that  in  every  mind,  however  rude,  there  is  a keener  sympathy 
with  the  forms  of  the  external  world,  a stronger  sensibility  to  the 
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harmonies  both  of  art  and  nature  than  shallow  thinkers  imagine, 
and  the  cultivation  of  that  sentiment,  the  diffusion  of  a love  for 
the  beautiful  and  the  graceful  contributes  to  make  men  wiser  and 
gentler  and  happier  than  much  that  is  taught  in  the  schools  and 
called  knowledge.  I thought  then  that  instead  of  one  of  these 
commonplace  structures,  I would  endeavor  to  obtain  a perfect 
model  of  the  simple,  chaste  and  pure  architecture  of  the  ancients, 
and  when  it  appeared  that  this  could  be  done,  without  much 
delay,  and  without  incroachment  upon  the  principal  of  the  fund, 

I thought  it  my  duty  to  urge  the  adoption  of  it,  and  I did  urge  it. 
My  life  has  been  one  of  great  labor,  but  I have  rarely  labored  so 
much  for  any  other  object,  as  I did  with  the  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen 
whose  approbation  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  measure,  in 
conciliating  their  good  will  towards  a work  against  which  they 
had  so  many  prejudices  to  overcome,  and  I regard  the  almost 
unanimous  concurrence  of  them  all  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  their  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  They  really  deserve  what 
their  judgment  has  fairly  earned,  that  their  city  now  possesses  the 
most  beautiful  building  now  standing,  for  of  all  the  ancient 
structures  resembling  it  there  is  not  a single  one  standing  in 
sufficient  preservation  to  compare  with  it,  and  the  modem  build- 
ings of  the  same  class  are  mostly  disfigured  by  some  departure 
from  the  tme  and  ancient  simplicity. 

It  should  in  justice  be  added  that  in  this  building  the  artist 
was  exceedingly  restricted  by  the  directions  of  Mr.  Giratd’s  will, 
which  was  very  minute  in  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
building.  Thus  the  general  direction  was  that  the  building 
should  consist  of  three  stories  of  certain  height,  and  have  four 
rooms  of  certain  size  in  each  story,  and  the  rigor  of  legal  criticism 
would  not  allow  of  even  a passage  through  these  rooms,  so  that 
really  the  first  thing  to  do  after  raising  the  building  was  to  hide 
it,  to  cover  up  this  shapeless  mass  by  a graceful  veil  which  would 
conceal  its  deformities. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  it;  Front  159  feet,  depth 
218  feet,  height  97  feet;  the  vestibules  each  26  by  48  feet,  each 
story  contains  four  rooms  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear.  The 
columns  are  Corinthian,  54  feet,  6 inches  high,  and  six  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  eight  in  front  and  rear,  nine  on  the  flank,  in 
all  thirty-four.  The  passage  between  the  columns  and  the  cell, 
fifteen  feet. 

In  order  to  compare  it  with  similar  stmctures,  I put  down  the 
dimensions  of  other  ancient  and  modern  buildings. 
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The  Parthenon  at  Athens,  101  ft.  1 in.  by  227  ft.  7 in. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  at  Athens,  171  ft.  by  372  ft. 

Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  45  ft.  2 in.  by  164  ft.  2 in. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  220  ft  by  425  ft. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  at  Agrigentum,  182  ft.  by  369  ft. 

Church  of  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  144  ft.  by  340  ft. 

Town  Hall  at  Birmingham,  104  ft.  by  166  ft. 

*Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  87  ft.  by  161  ft. 

Girard  College,  159  ft.  by  218  ft. 

By  comparing  these  dimensions  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Girard  College  is  less  deep  in  proportion  to  its  front  than  most 
of  the  other  buildings.  This  was  inevitable  from  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard. 

, The  common  rule  with  respect  to  the  proportion  between 
the  front  and  flank  of  ancient  temples  was  that  the  flank  colonnade 
should  have  twice  as  many  columns  as  the  front  colonnade  with 
the  addition  of  one  column,  so  that  a front  colonnade  of  eight 
columns  would  have  a flank  colonnade  of  seventeen  colmnns. 
This  proportion  was  oftener  violated  than  followed.  Even  when 
followed,  the  length  of  the  temple  in  proportion  to  its  front  was 
probably  required  by  some  exigency  of  the  service;  more  space 
was  wanted,  therefore  it  was  made  by  deepening  the  building, 
and  then  in  the  cases  where  the  double  colonnade  was  used  in 
the  front  and  rear  that  of  course  prolonged  the  flank  of  the  temple. 
This  question  of  proportion  is  now  one  of  abstraction  merely, 
since  there  is  no  building  now  standing  where  it  can  be  seen  unless 
it  be  at  the  Madeleine  at  Paris ; but  from  all  the  designs  of  ancient 
buildings  which  I have  seen,  I have  been  struck  by  the  impression 
that  the  side  colonnade  was  uncomfortably  and  disproportionately 
long,  and  therefore  rather  heavy,  and  so  far  as  the  extension  of  it 
is  necessary  to  include  the  double  row  of  columns  in  the  portico, 
that  circumstance  is  rather  to  be  regretted.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
comparing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Chestnut  street  with 
the  Parthenon,  I ventured  upon  an  opinion  which  among  extreme 
purists  might  be  deemed  heretical.  I said : ‘ ‘ The  other  differences, 
the  absence  of  the  second  row  of  columns  in  the  portico  is  scarcely 
to  be  regretted.  Behind  the  front  row  in  the  Parthenon  stood  a 
second  row  of  smaller  dimensions.  This  was  very  rare  in  Greek 
architecture,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  of  doubtful  advantage,  for  it 
tends  to  complicate  the  simplicity  of  the  portico,  by  multiplying 


*Present  Custom  House. 
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the  objects  embraced  in  it,  and  particularly  to  disguise  that 
established  proportion  of  distance  between  the  columns  and  the 
wall  of  the  building  which  is  so  beautiful.”  Since  then  I have 
seen  the  portico  of  one  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington, 
where  the  experiment  of  the  double  colonnade  in  the  portico  is 
tried."*  The  sight  of  it  confirmed  all  my  doubts.  It  has  a con- 
fused and  muddled  and  obscure  appearance  and  the  spectator 
wishes  rather  that  the  inner  colonnade  were  removed,  that  he 
might  see  the  building  as  he  approached.  This  is  mentioned 
under  the  expectation  that  if  the  same  impression  is  made  on 
others,  the  porticoes  hereafter  built  in  the  United  States  may 
not  have  the  double  colonnade.  But  the  depth  of  the  Girard 
College  was  in  fact  dictated  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard.  The  four 
square  rooms  on  each  of  the  three  stories  which  he  prescribed 
admitted  of  no  modification.  And  to  prolong  the  building  by  a 
mere  colonnade  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  it  longer  in  order 
to  conform  to  an  uncertain  or  capricious  adage  of  antiquity  would 
not  have  been  at  all  warranted.  The  college  therefore  is — as  it  is. 

This  description  of  the  building  will  be  closed  by  what  was 
anticipated  of  its  appearance  in  laying  the  corner  stone,  f 

“That  the  scene  of  so  many  blessings  may  be  appropriate  to 
them,  it  is  intended  to  make  this  structure  worthy  of  its  great 
object;  worthy  of  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  of  the  city  which 
he  was  so  anxious  to  embellish.  Among  the  sciences  most  needed 
in  this  country,  where  individual  wealth  is  hastening  to  indulge  its 
taste,  and  where  every  state,  and  city,  and  county,  requires 
extensive  public  buildings,  is  architecture.  Indispensable  in  the 
rudest  forms  of  life,  it  becomes  the  highest  ornament  of  the  most 
enlightened.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress,  the  style  of  its  public 
works  displays  the  character  of  the  nation  which  rears  them.  Dis- 
proportioned  and  grotesque  among  a coarse  and  unlettered  people 
— in  nations  more  advanced,  often  super-ornamented  with  the 
gaudy  profusion  and  the  caprices  of  tasteless  wealth — it  is  only 
when  sustained  by  the  public  spirit  of  a community  at  once 


* Patent  Office  Building. 

t The  closing  paragraph  occurs  in  an  address  delivered  by  Nicholas 
Biddle  on  Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone  of  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1833. 
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enlightened  and  generous,  that  architecture  attains  its  highest 
glory — a refined  simplicity.  Of  that  perfection  it  is  proposed 
that  this  structure  shall  present  a model,  the  equal  at  least  of 
similar  works  in  any  other  country,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  best 
days  of  antiquity — a structure  which  will  at  once  gratify  the 
honourable  pride  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  form 
the  best  study  for  all  the  branches  of  industry  connected  with 
architecture. 

“Long  may  this  structure  stand,  in  its  majestic  simplicity, 
the  pride  and  admiration  of  our  latest  posterity;  long  may  it 
continue  to  yield  its  annual  harvests  of  educated  and  moral 
citizens,  to  adorn  and  to  defend  our  country.  Long  may  each 
successive  age  enjoy  its  still  increasing  benefits,  when  time  shall 
have  filled  its  halls  with  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead  who 
have  been  reared  within  them,  and  shed  over  its  outward  beauty 
the  mellowing  hues  of  a thousand  years  of  renown.” 


YUCATECAN  SCENES  AND  SOUNDS 


By  Albert  Kelsey,  F.A.I.A. 

Extracts  from  an  extemporaneous  address  delivered  before  the 
Society  on  March  i8,  igi8. 

After  a few  hours  sleep  I was  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
clanging  sound,  a noise  that  pierced  the  darkness  like  the  din 
of  savage  tribes  engaged  in  battle.  As  I regained  fiill  conscious- 
ness I realized  that  it  was  merely  the  clanging  of  cracked  church 
bells — bells  ruined  by  modem  bullets,  defiant,  decrepit,  old  bells 
resenting  the  recent  exile  of  the  Archbishop  and  most  of  the  clergy ! 
They  rang  for  a long,  long  while  and  thus  I had  ample  time  to 
dress  and  sally  forth  to  their  sullen  clashing — clink!  clank!  clang' 

The  big  white  stars  still  twinkled  in  the  blue-black  sky; 
the  electric  lights  still  blazed,  and  here  and  there  an  oil  lamp 
was  being  relighted  behind  tall  grilled  windows.  But  all  the 
lights  had  lost  their  warmth.  The  air  was  cold,  or  at  least  suavely 
cool,  indescribably  soft,  inexpressibly  caressing.  And  how  can  I 
describe  that  smell  of  damp  flowers  that  was  in  the  air — a spring 
fragrance  one  may  enjoy  at  that  hour,  for  an  hour,  every  day 
of  the  year?  It  was  deliciously  sweet  and  alluring,  inducing 
action  and  at  the  same  time  producing  a sensation  of  rest  and 
recreation.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  before  dawn,  great  throngs 
in  white  were  drifting  to  market,  or  strolling  to  Mass,  or  is  it 
surprising  either  that  it  should  be  the  way  of  the  tropics  to  rise 
early  even  after  going  to  hammock  late? 

The  smooth,  clean  streets  soon  swarmed  with  life,  ease  and 
contentment.  Did  no  one  realize  that  the  revolution  was  on? 
Apparently  not.  So  why  should  I?  Were  not  the  streets  well 
lighted  ? And  moreover  I noticed  that  the  paling  stars  disappeared 
long  before  the  lights  in  the  modem  markets  and  ancient  churches ; 
so  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

I discovered  that  anything  could  be  bought  at  that  early 
hour,  from  gorgeous  fish  to  native  jewelry.  Before  long  the 
dawn  broke,  broke  in  streaks  more  vivid  than  the  irridescent 
colors  on  the  dripping  fish  displayed  for  sale  on  the  spotless 
sidewalks,  more  golden  than  the  gold  and  gilt  jewelry,  holy  medals 
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and  little  saints  flashing  in  many  a market  stall.  It  had  become 
broad  day  when  I passed  under  the  arcades  of  the  ancient  ham- 
mock market,  and  had  turned  decidedly  warm  when  I sat  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  shady  side  of  the  patio  of  my  hotel,  and  there 
peacefully  and  contentedly  watched,  first  a great  zopilote,  a sort 
of  buzzard,  wheeling  lazily  in  the  deep  blue  sky  and  then  my 
Mestitzo  waiter,  quietly  preparing  for  me  a succulent  dish  of 
cut-up  organges  and  red  mamaye  engirdled  with  crushed  ice. 

For  several  days  I explored  lovely  Merida.  In  the  evenings 
I would  go  out  into  the  suburbs  to  watch  the  sunset — a sky  of 
burgundy  you  would  like  to  drink — and  there  enjoy  likewise 
the  rising  of  a lovely  mist  of  amethyst;  ascending  mysteriously 
from  limestone  fields  almost  snow  white — a mist,  however,  full 
of  fever  and  ague  if  partaken  of  too  freely,  so  I never  lingered 
long. 

The  siesta  hour  of  these  days  was  hot — so  hot  and  so  still 
that  not  a blade  stirred  upon  the  great  drooping  palms  nor  a 
single  fringe  upon  the  more  delicate  and  lace-like  sea  pines.  Every- 
thing was  still,  quiet,  absolutely  noiseless  and  motionless!  But 
nevertheless,  before  long,  listening  intently,  I heard  a strange 
shifting,  sifting  sound.  At  first  it  was  almost  inaudible,  but  looking 
down  I observed  a thin  veil  of  sand  undulating  across  my  shoes. 
Its  movement  was  uncanny  and  its  voice  was  strangely  still. 
I began  to  feel  the  presence  of  unseen  things.  Where  were  they? 
Where  were  they  coming  from?  From  the  water  caves,  the  dark 
mysterious  zenotes  that  honeycomb  the  land,  or  was  it  merely 
a thin  current  of  air  coiling  along  the  surface  like  a great  almost 
invisible  snake?  I strained  my  ears  and  then  I could  clearly 
catch  its  voice,  and  oh,  if  I could  only  have  understood  its  archaic 
whispering!  If  I could  only  have,  then  I would  have  become 
the  envy  of  generations  of  truly  serious  and  scholarly  investi- 
gators, for  then  I should  have  learned  the  hidden  secret  of  the 
ancient  Mayas  whose  ruins  I was  soon  to  explore. 

That  whispering,  whispering,  whispering,  which  seemed 
always  full  of  strange  suggestions,  not  only  did  I frequently  hear  it  in 
the  sifting  shifting  sand,  but  late  at  night  when  no  noise  of  street 
traffic  or  clanging  of  bells  interfered  I could  then  hear  its  ghostly 
murmur  around  the  roots  of  shade  trees — but  then  it  was  differ- 
ent, quite  different.  Then  it  resembled  the  fairy-like  trickling 
soimd  of  a tiny  stream  of  water,  coming  as  I afterward  learned, 
from  a modem  system  of  pipe  irrigation,  which  nevertheless. 
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carried  its  message  up  also  from  the  underworld,  from  the  place 
where  the  secrets  of  the  Mayas  still  lie  buried. 

* H:  * * 

Just  before  dawn  on  the  day  of  leaving  Merida  I found  a 
great  bustle  in  and  about  the  St.  Christobalo  station.  Rich 
planters  in  immaculate  duck  and  equally  neat  and  attractive 
Mestitzos  were  starting  off  to  their  respective  plantations.  The 
wholly  sanitary  wicker-seated  cars  clanked  and  rumbled  along 
merrily  and  soon  it  became  light  enough  for  me  to  see  frequent 
groups  of  Indians,  muffled  to  their  eyes  in  pink  and  white  striped 
scrapes,  plodding  drearily  to  work.  An  hour  or  so  after  daybreak, 
tired  of  gazing  at  the  interminable  flat  and  waterless  henequen 
fields  I turned  away  and  lost  myself  in  my  book.  The  next  thing 
I knew  I was  alone!  Looking  out  of  the  windows  I saw  that  the 
train  had  stopped  at  a little  station  called  Can-sah-cab.  All  the 
passengers  but  myself  stood  together  on  the  platform,  conversing 
in  nervous  tense  whispers.  My  inquiries  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  insurrectos  had  captured  the  next  station.  The  Saint 
Jose  Hacienda  was  in  flames.  Railroad  communication  had  been 
interrupted.  Troops  had  been  telegraphed  for.  Oh,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  brave  and  honest  Irish  Consul ! But  in  his  absence 
I took  comfort,  none  the  less,  in  noting  that  the  cantina,  a modest 
little  drinking  place  across  the  track,  was  called  La  Tranquilidad! 

A few  hours  later  an  almost  empty  train  proceeded  and  I 
went  with  it. 

An  anxious  crowd  composed  mostly  of  Maya  Indians  crowded 
the  bank  forming  the  platform  at  Tzitas.  It  ignored  me  as  did 
the  Jefe  Politico  and  the  proprietors  and  loafers  at  the  two  prim- 
itive tiendas  standing  on  the  embryo  plaza  facing  a big  naked 
church.  But  at  length  (and  what  a long  disquieting  wait  it  was) 
a boy  who  declared  himself  indifferent  to  insurrectos  and  who 
spoke  a clear  staccato  language  full  of  z sounds,  brought  a horse 
and  agreed  to  guide  me  to  my  journey’s  end.  Hungry  and  tired 
I immediately  struck  into  the  woods  the  boy  trotting  ahead  with 
my  suit  case  on  his  back  suspended  in  a sling  passed  across  his 
forehead.  We  had  eighteen  miles  to  go  through  the  wilderness, 
and  soon  I was  surprised  not  to  And  the  trees  larger,  though  now 
and  than  a parasitic  vine  had  singled  out  a great  sabota  and  like  a 
boa-constrictor  was  trying  to  strangle  it,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  neither  very  tall  nor  very  dense.  Here  and  there  gay 
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orchids  and  dangling  air  plants  grew  high  above  my  head,  and  as 
the  primeval  glory  of  the  forest  unfolded  now  and  then  a strange 
tropic  bird  or  a gaily  colored  butterfly  darted  or  fluttered  by. 
At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  a frolicking  flock  of  clouds  laughed 
across  the  sky  and  it  suddenly  began  to  pour.  But  as  the  sun 
reappeared  as  quickly  as  it  went  its  reappearance  brought  with 
it  a fresh  fascination  for  now  the  foliage  of  the  forest  was  jewelled 
with  diamonds,  and  the  world  once  more  was  flooded  with  sun- 
light, which  I noticed  now  frequently  pierced  through  to  the 
trail  in  wonderful  semi-transparent  barriers,  or  again  in  myriad 
blades  and  spears  of  gold,  the  latter  suggesting  a vision  of  magnif- 
icent Mayan  pageantry' — an  apparition  of  a gorgeous  archaic 
pilgrimage — a glittering  cavalcade  on  its  way  to  the  Sacred  Zenote 
of  the  mighty  Itzas. 

Night  fell.  How  black  a tropic  night  can  be!  How  deep 
the  silence ! But  soon  the  moon  rose  and  we  came  to  a little  clear- 
ing, my  horse  and  I,  for  the  guide  had  at  last  dropped  behind. 
On  one  side  of  the  trail  there  huddled  a short  row  of  palm  thatched 
hovels.  The  place  was  too  poor  for  even  a single  light  but,  attracted 
by  the  clatter  of  my  horses  hoofs,  in  every  open  doorway  I dimly 
saw  a surprised  and  curious  family — the  whites  of  their  big  fur- 
tive, gentle,  black  eyes  standing  out  with  appealing  distinctness. 
Inquiring  the  way,  a man  who  did  not  venture  to  step  out  into 
the  moonlight,  answered  wonderingly:  “Directo,  senor,”  and  we 
plunged  into  the  woods  again.  Dark  curtains  of  silence  were 
ever  opening  stealthily  before  and  always  closing  tightly  behind 
me  as  I proceeded  towards  the  great  mystery,  and  I can  assure 
you  I did  not  feel  that  my  chances  of  discovering  the  secret  of 
ancient  Mayas  were  at  all  good.  Almost  asleep  in  the  saddle, 
seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing,  I had  reached  a slight  rise  in 
the  trail  when  suddenly  the  forest  opened  wide  and  there — dead 
ahead,  solemn  and  pre-historic — stood  the  temple-crowned 
pyramid  of  Chichen  Itza,  a noble  and  impressive  monument, 
a glimmering  marvel  in  the  moonlight. 

No  other  sight  could  have  moved  me  to  the  same  extent. 

Instinctively  I straigheried  up  in  the  saddle  out  of  respect 
to  its  unknown  architect,  and  in  a moment  stopped  my  horse 
to  make  quite  sure  that  it  was  there  and  that  I was  not  dreaming. 
Yes  it  was  there,  and  gazing  to  the  right  and  left  I found  that 
T was  in  the  vast  Ball  Court.  There  was  the  Temple  of  the  Jaguars 
and  El  Caracol,  while  The  Building  with  the  Many  Columns, 
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The  Nunnery,  the  House  of  the  Dark  Writings,  and  others  I 
had  read  about,  surely  could  not  be  far  away.  But  El  Castillo, 
as  the  great  pyramid  is  called,  was  enough.  It  was  simply  stag- 
gering in  its  magnificence. 

My  boy  caught  up  all  too  soon  and  trotted  by  without  a 
glance  at  the  mighty  monuments  erected  by  his  remote  ancestors. 
Awed  and  overwhelmed,  I reluctantly  followed  through  a short 
piece  of  woods  by  a wattled  settlement,  and  in  a moment  found 
myself  in  the  walled  cattle  yard  or  corral  of  an  old  Spanish  plan- 
tation— back  in  comparatively  modem  times — back  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  where  a bright  light  burned  within  a tall  doorway, 
which  opened  out  onto  a great  raised  and  arcaded  porch.  And 
though  I was  not  expected,  the  first  question  Mr.  Thompson 
asked  was:  “What  news  have  you  of  the  uprising?’’  while  his 
second  thought  was  to  introduce  me  to  Don  Juan  Martinez  and 
his  son. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson  is  a hospitable,  rugged  and 
resourceful  New  Englander  who  has  spent  over  a quarter  of  a 
century  in  exploration  work  while  Don  Juan  was  the  custodian 
of  mins,  a native  gentleman  of  many  accomplishments,  who 
upon  acquaintance  proved  to  be  a scholar,  an  idealist  and  a man 
of  vast  spiritual  energy,  and  who  according  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  George  Byron  Gordon  of  the  Archaeological  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  logical  man  to  decipher 
the  hieroglyphics  and  pictographs  carved  with  orderliness  and 
regularity  on  these,  and  on  other  ruins,  in  uncoimted  mined 
Central  American  towns  and  cities — mins,  indeed,  which  simply 
reek  with  reptilian  ornament  of  the  sacred  snake, — a distinct 
type  of  ornament  which  has  been  employed  with  great  skill 
and  endless  variety.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  entire  form  of  a 
stmctme,  as  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  the  Snail  or  as  in  the 
tmdulations  of  the  enclosing  ridges  of  the  terraced  pyramid,  is 
wholly  reptilian.  But  I was,  for  the  moment,  interested  more 
in  the  present  than  in  the  past,  more  in  creature  comfort  than  in 
conundrums,  and  hence  gave  my  attention  to  my  immediate 
surroundings. 

The  plantation  house  where  Mr.  Thompson  still  lived  had 
been  dismantled  because  of  the  general  unrest.  This  fact  made 
little  difference  to  me,  however,  for  I was  requested  to  sleep  in 
the  “guest  house.”  After  a couple  of  hours  under  the  lamp- 
light, hours  during  which  the  moon  had  retired,  I found  it  unpleas- 
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antly  dark  outside,  and,  escorted  across  the  damp  turquoise 
grass  to  a little  hut  in  an  orange  grove,  I felt  as  if  I was  being 
lured  into  the  very  heart  of  a deadly  jungle,  a feeling  not  a little 
uncomfortable.  The  hut  was  the  “guest  house,”  It  was  a palm- 
thatched,  wattled  room  with  double  doors  opposite  one  another 
and  no  windows.  Therefore  happy  was  I to  have  the  company 
of  my  youthful  guide,  although  alas!  he  soon  indicated  as  he 
undressed  (that  is,  removed  his  sandals)  that  it  would  be  pleas- 
anter to  sleep  with  the  doors  wide  open.  And  then  I was  not 
so  happy,  for  I had  not  the  courage  to  refuse,  even  though  visions 
of  snakes,  jaguars,  armadillos  and  hostile  Indians  began  to  swarm 
my  brain,  for  we  were  on  the  very  edge  of  the  unsubdued  region 
where  wholesale  massacres  had  taken  place  within  comparatively 
recent  times  and  moreover  I might  remark,  quite  incidentally, 
also,  that  the  last  two  proprietors  of  this  very  plantation,  together 
with  their  families  had  been  massacred  too.  Finally,  however, 
I fell  asleep,  dreaming  uneasily  of  a fat  tarantula  up  in  the  thatch 
right  over  my  head  and  of  several  garapatos  burrowing  under 
my  skin,  but  when  I awoke  it  was  light,  and  I knew  my  fears 
to  be  groundless. 

En  deshabille,  I crossed  to  another  hut  there  to  enjoy  a 
much  needed  shower  bath.  How  good  the  water  felt  running 
down  my  spine!  how  refreshing!  I stepped  aside  to  soap  myself 
all  over  and  then  the  water  stopped — stopped  for  good  and  all! 
Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  dressed  only  in  a suit 
Df  soap?  It’s  a queer  sensation  if  you  have  not,  especially  as  the 
soap  begins  to  harden  and  you  realize  that  you  are  in  a waterless 
country.  I went  back  to  the  shelter  and  tugged  and  pulled  at 
the  chain  controlling  the  uncertain  water  supply  but  all  in  vain. 
Next  I walked  about  the  orange  grove  recalling  a quotation 
from  the  Third  Chapter  of  Genesis  as  I plucked  an  orange,  and 
after  the  first  bite,  sauced  with  soap, — cast  it  from  me  right- 
eously— for  I was  in  a snaky  country,  and  had  read  about  the 
beguiling  serpent.  At  length,  after  parading  hither  and  yon 
much  to  the  amazement  of  some  Indian  children,  I found  my 
boy  at  last,  who  hurried  off  to  the  Moorish  noria  (startling  reminder 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs)  and  soon  returned  with  two  buckets  of 
water  suspended  from  a coolie’s  yoke  with  which  he  doused  me 
off,  and  then  I put  on  some  looser  and  more  conventional  gar- 
ments and  presented  myself  for  breakfast. 

So  many  competent  authorities  have  described  the  ruins 
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that  I am  going  to  describe  merely  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene, 
which  can  be  expressed  by  simply  saying,  a lot  of  grey  piles  scat- 
tered in  the  woods.  Several  of  the  units  are  large  and  impressive 
but  the  city  is  never  visible  as  a whole.  From  the  top  of  the 
monastery  I sat  alone  one  night  in  the  strange  tropical  moonlight 
and  gazed  out  over  wave  upon  wave,  and  sea  upon  sea  of  tree- 
tops,  with  here  and  there  a grey  spot  denoting  one  of  the  larger 
ruins,  those  masses  being  all  that  could  be  seen,  yet  somehow 
or  other,  the  piles  linked  themselves  together  in  my  imagination 
and  became  a vast  and  impressive  composition.  But  it  was  all 
imagination,  nevertheless,  for  even  from  the  top  of  El  Castillo 
in  broad  day  light,  one  gets  no  idea  of  anything  but  the  immediate 
surroundings,  and  yet  the  dead  city  is  two  miles  square. 

I said  I would  only  describe  the  general  aspect  of  the  place, 
but  that  involves  an  impression,  so  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
I must  record  my  impression  of  its  structures  collectively. 

It  is  an  architecture  brimming  over  with  ideas — a purely 
indigenous  architecture  in  which  one  central  thought  is  brought 
out  in  a hundred  different  ways.  In  it  associated  ideas  rich  in 
implication  and  abounding  in  suggestion  crowd  one  another, 
scene  after  scene,  act  after  act,  as  if  these  story  telling  structures 
had  stood  all  these  years  waiting  to  inspire  some  great  composer — a 
magnificent  background  for  an  entirely  new  opera — and  indeed, 
why  not  for  a new  Aida? 

In  some  ways,  the  Sacred  Zenote  is  the  object  of  greatest 
interest  at  Chichen  Itza,  though  except  for  its  raised  approach 
it  is  at  present  devoid  of  any  trace  of  the  handiwork  of  man. 
It  is  a pit  over  200  ft.  in  diameter  with  a sheer  drop  of  70  feet 
to  the  surface  of  a pool  the  color  of  jade,  and  which  unlike  most 
zenotes  is  completely  open  to  the  sky — in  fact,  the  only  water 
open  to  the  sky  that  I saw  anywhere  during  my  travels  in  Yucatan ! 

We  are  told  that  in  the  dim,  dim  past  beautiful  young  maidens 
were  cast  into  this  pool  to  appease  the  anger  of  strange  gods. 
Mr.  Thompson  explained  with  singular  acuteness  and  charm  that 
a great  cortege  led  by  priests  in  gorgeous  feathered  robes  marched 
to  the  weird  accompaniment  of  the  twittering  of  flutes,  the  beating 
of  tom-toms,  and  the  jangle  of  brass  against  metal.  “In  a cloud 
of  incense  the  drugged  maidens  were  going  joyously  to  their 
fate,”  he  was  saying  and  then  in  the  next  breath,  coming  back 
to  Christian  times  he  was  telling  how  he  once  told  a little  priest 
that  he  had  removed  the  skeletons  of  ninety  young  virgins  from 
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this  zenote,  to  which  the  “oily  little  man  of  God”  remarked 
laconically,  “it  was  a very  foolish  waste  of  virgins.” 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  Green  Grotto  nor 
even  a single  edifice,  while  a whole  volume  would  be  required  to 
record  my  impressions  of  Chichen  Itza.  I must  therefore  hurry 
on  to  other  scenes  and  sounds. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  a week,  which  took  me  constantly 
back  to  the  far-off  days  of  a little  known  civilization,  but  yet 
to  one,  little  as  it  is  understood,  which  was  nevertheless  a civili- 
zation of  unquestioned  authority  and  power,  you  may  next  think 
of  modem  me  leaving  Chichen  Itza  with  Don  Juan  and  his  son 
in  a volante. 

A volante  is  a lumbering,  primitive  two-wheel  vehicle  no  more 
comfortable  to  travel  in  than  an  army  tank.  Suspended  between 
its  two  large  wheels  is  a low  hooded  litter  which  sways  and  pitches 
back  and  forth  as  the  heavy  wheels  grind  and  slip  over  uneven  ledges 
and  boulders,  tossing  one  about  in  cozy  confusion.  I am  told 
the  very  young  prefer  it  to  “buggy  ridin.”  However  that  may  be, 
I crawled  in  gaily,  and  in  trying  to  be  jocular,  I called  back  to 
my  host:  “I  feel  like  Montezuma,”  and  he  laughingly  shouted 
after  us  as  we  lurched  over  the  first  ledge:  “You’ll  feel  like  hell 
before  you  get  to  Tzitas.”  And  so  I did. 

Uxmal  has  no  Sacred  Zenote  and  in  other  respects  is  second 
to  Chichen  Itza,  though  to  me  it  proved  quite  as  interesting, 
perhaps  because  more  ruined  buildings  could  be  seen  at  once 
from  the  summit  of  its  twin  pyramid,  and  also  perhaps,  because 
they  are  grouped  upon  a more  orderly  plan. 

A typical  structure  in  either  city,  or  for  that  matter  in  a 
score  of  other  places,  at  first  glance  recalls  the  sculptured  ruins 
of  Indo-China  or  Java,  but  upon  closer  observation  one  finds 
the  Maya  to  be  a much  more  highly  conventionalized  art.  Indeed 
it  is  as  carefully  conventionalized,  as  highly  emotional,  as  won- 
derfully imaginative,  as  poignantly  inspiring,  as  any  architecture 
in  the  world.  One  hesitates  to  use  the  word  spiritual  for  fear 
of  being  misunderstood,  but  from  the  Maya  point  of  view,  it 
was  preeminently  spiritual,  poignantly  poetic,  magnificently 
intellectual. 

You  must  not  forget  that  something  more  than  centuries 
separates  us  from  the  ancient  Mayas.  And  I did  not  forget, 
for  in  that  dazzling  December  sunlight  I tried  to  surrender  myself 
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to  their  point  of  view;  tried  to  forget  the  imagined  superiority 
of  our  own  restless  skyscrapers,  congested  cittes  and  flimsy 
half-hearted  churches,  for  those  ancient  Maya  buildings  each 
had  four  finished  elevations,  which  alone  impressed  me  mightily; 
while  most  of  them  stood  upon  special  terraces,  and  all  had  a 
wonderful  air  of  sublime  calm — a severe  calm  and  a fine  presence. 
This  is  majesty. 

The  sardonic  words  of  Pugin,  the  great  Gothic  architect, 
came  rushing  to  my  mind : 

“They  built  a kirk  upon  the  strait 
Like  auld  Westminster  Abbey 
Then  they  thought  the  Lord  to  chate 
They  built  the  back  part  shabby.” 

“Yes,  we  can  certainly  do  that  sort  of  thing  better  nowadays” 
I mused.  Then  I thought  of  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  on  the 
uins  of  London  Bridge,  and  congratulated  myself  heartily  on 
having  something  infinitely  superior  to  contemplate.  Neither 
London  nor  New  York,  even  with  their  structures  at  their  very 
best,  let  alone  in  ruin,  could  possibly  evoke  such  awe-inspiring 
feelings  as  these  mightly  mins. 

Their  infinite  repose  recalled  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Egypt;  but  it  is  a much  more  savage  and  a much  more  modest 
architecture.  In  its  embellishment,  for  example,  the  hiunan 
form  is  nearly  always  subordinated  to  the  super-human  serpent, 
while  in  Egypt,  as  far  as  I can  recall,  the  human  form  is  nearly 
always  dominant — the  man  in  the  beast  is  always  the  directing 
force.  Compare  for  instance  the  reptilian  Turtle  of  Quirigua 
with  the  human  Colossi  of  Memnon.  There  is  repose  and  dignity 
in  those  great  seated  figures  facing  the  river  Nile,  but  in  the 
jungle-ridden  Turtle  there  is  life! 

Moreover  throughout  Central  America,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  modest  Maya  has  left  many  strange  forms  vibrant  with  life 
more  than  any  carvings  I know  of  in  Egypt.  Tme,  many  are 
not  very  large,  delicate  or  subtle,  certainly  not  so  fine  as  the 
sensitive  incised  pictographs  and  ideographs  of  Egypt,  but  to 
me  they  represent  an  energy,  an  eloquence,  a coiling,  biting, 
squeezing  force  combined  with  an  inscrutable  repose,  a calm  in 
which  strength  is  not  relaxed  (so  typical  of  the  snake  they  wor- 
shipped) that  I could  think  of  nothing  more  sublime  (of  course, 
having  drifted  back  in  spirit  to  the  Maya  cycle,  uninfluenced 
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by  winged  and  haloed  human  forms,  where  I was  able  to  think 
in  terms  apart  from  the  Christian  era).  Moreover,  it  has  become 
my  belief  that  without  such  a sense  of  detachment  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  understand  or  appreciate  an  art  that  springs  from 
an  ardent  belief  far  stronger  and  more  consuming  than  that 
which  rears  our  flimsy  places  of  worship  today.  Therefore  as  an 
impartial  architect,  I ask  you  to  look  though  my  archaic  lenses — 
barbarous  lenses  if  you  will — ^look  at  the  well-balanced  facades 
of  Uxmal.  From  a purely  modem,  academic  point  of  view  they 
defy  criticism;  their  unknown  architects’  sense  of  dignity  and 
scale  was  marvelous ! Note,  for  instance,  how  well  the  individual 
stones  are  bonded  into  the  walls  and  yet  how  the  vast  reptilian 
design  pierces  and  penetrates  that  very  wall,  twining  and  inter- 
twining along  its  length  in  a manner  that  makes  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  which  is  pure  ornament  and  which  the  supporting 
structure  itself.  Surely  there  is  no  architecture  in  the  world  at 
once  so  highly  conventionalized  and  so  replete  with  meaning. 
(So  bedeviled  with  strange  deities,  if  you  still  cling  to  your  own 
era,  and  its  limited  horizon!)  No  architecture  in  which  a consist- 
ent theme  has  been  adhered  to  and  worked  out  in  every  detail 
with  such  imaginative  skill  and  ardent  belief ; super-ardent 
is  not  too  strong  a term  to  coin  for  the  occasion.  They  believed 
in  the  serpent,  those  barbarous  founders  of  the  Maya  Empire. 
It  was  an  all-divine  concept  to  them  and  not  a,  '‘me  und  Gott” 
working  agreement  presided  over  by  men  masquerading  as  angels 
and  seraphs. 

From  the  great  terraced  pyramid  at  Chichen  Itza,  marked 
by  nine  imdulations  in  the  bodies  of  the  four  great  serpents  stretch- 
ing from  its  top  to  its  base,  representing  the  nine  divisions  of 
the  Maya  calendar,  down  to  the  richly  intricate  mouldings  in 
many  dark  vaulted  interiors  the  rattles,  fangs  and  teeth  of 
snakes  have  been  conventionalized  and  used,  as  I have  said  before, 
with  marvelous  skill  and  knowledge — serpents  single  and  inter- 
twined, feathered  serpents  and  scaly  serpents  have  been  used 
in  endless  variety  with  here  and  there  other  forms,  often  human, 
but  only  introduced  as  mere  accessories.  “What  does  it  all  mean? 
How  are  we  ever  going  to  learn  its  full  significance?’’  I asked 
Don  Juan,  and  he  replied  with  a wise  smile: 

“Ask  the  snakes.’’ 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Mayas  were  better  designers  than 
builders,  better  sculptors  than  architects,  but  as  artists  recording 
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their  ideals  in  an  entirely  germain  and  indigenous  manner  their 
work  has  probably  never  been  excelled.  As  yet  we  may  only 
guess  at  the  deep  significance  of  their  work;  it  is  like  hunting 
for  hidden  springs  in  the  bottom  of  zenotes,  but  its  weird,  mass- 
ive repose,  its  surprising  variety  of  form  and  its  richness  of  com- 
position,  often  quite  academic,  makes  it,  if  not  altogether  beautiful 
to  blind,  heedless  modern  eyes,  yet  truly  wonderful  to  any  impartial 
and  thoughtful  observer. 

You  may  go  deep  into  the  legends  and  mythology  of  the 
Mayas  and  learn  little.  At  first  glance  you  see  it  all,  like  exploring 
a zenote,  but  in  both  cases  the  little  you  actually  see  the  more 
your  curiosity  is  excited.  The  deeper  you  look  the  more  myster- 
ious and  interesting  it  becomes.  And  even  then  you  gain  no 
true  perception,  and  thus,  if  you  venture  to  talk  upon  what 
you  may  have  glimpsed  or  guessed  and  more  particularly  if  you 
venture  to  write  down  your  hurried  observations  as  I am  now 
doing  you  are  almost  sure  to  be  accused  of  describing  something 
unreal  if  not  positively  false. 
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THE  OLD  GULPH  ROAD. 


By  Mr.  Allen  Evans. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  November  i8,  igi8.) 

The  story  of  the  roads  of  the  country  is  the  history  of  its 
progress  and  civilization.  In- all  time  the  highways  of  a land  have 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  indications  of  its  progress. 
Thus,  the  roads  of  the  great  Roman  Empire  remain  till  the  present 
day  to  tell  of  its  wonderful  power  and  widespread  dominion.  In 
our  country,  the  story,  while  a short  one  as  compared  with  such 
histories  as  that  of  the  Roman  roads,  is  still  a long  one  as  compared 
with  the  life  of  European  occupation  of  this  land. 

The  first  settlers  on  this  continent  made  little  attempt  to 
extend  their  travels  westward,  their  first  journeys  being  north 
and  south  to  connect  the  various  scattered  landing  places  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  = ' - ^ ^ 

Practically  our  whole  present  day  system  of  travel  and 
transportation  is  based  upon  or  follows  the  forest  paths  established 
by  the  Indians  hundreds  of  years  ago.  We  are  told  that  Indian 
trails*  were  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  width,  and  where 
the  native  travel  was  heavy,  were  worked  a foot  deep  by  gener- 
ations of  soft  mocassins,  although  it  is  rather  surprising  to  know 
that  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country  are  estimated 
to  have  been  only  200,000  to  300,000.  Indian  runners  are  said 
to  have  covered  on  some  few  occasions,  almost  one  hundred  miles 
of  such  a trail  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

In  our  part  of  the  country,  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  Europeans  to  land  and  make  attempts  at  colon- 
ization were  the  Dutch,  who  took  up  land  at  New  Amsterdam 
or  New  York.  Their  stay  here  was  but  a short  one,  and  the 
Swedes  soon  outnumbered  them.  The  importance  of  the  Swedish 
occupation  is  still  attested  by  the  buildings  left  by  them,  and  by 
the  great  number  of  Swedish  names  borne  by  our  most  honored 
citizens.  The  old  Swedish  churches  at  Wilmington,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  our  neighborhood,  at  Swedesford,  attest  the  strength  and 
importance  of  the  Swedish  immigrants.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Gloria  Dei  Church  in  Philadelphia,  with  its  beautifully 
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kept  churchyard  and  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  its  surroundings  of 
factory  and  railroad,  must  appreciate  how  important  a part  they 
took  in  the  building  of  our  country. 

When  William  Penn  and  his  English  and  Welsh  colonists 
arrived  in  1682,  they  spread  along  the  Delaware  River  from 
Marcus  Hook  to  the  falls  of  the  river,  below  Trenton,  the  first 
three  counties  being  Bucks,  Philadelphia  and  Chester.  A large 
number  of  these  settlers,  particularly  among  the  Welsh,  left  their 
native  lands  on  account  of  persecutions  which  they  suffered  for 
their  religious  views,  as  they  were  devout  Quakers.  It  was  these 
Welsh  Quakers  who  largely  settled  the  country  through  which 
the  Gulf  Road  runs.  When  they  came  out  here,  they  were  under 
the  impression  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  form  a Welsh  barony 
of  their  own,  and  I believe  expected  to  have  a local  government, 
so  to  speak,  of  their  own.  At  any  rate,  they  expected  to  have  the 
lands  which  they  had  agreed  to  take,  so  placed  that  they  would 
form  a neighborhood  of  their  own.  When  they  arrived,  they 
seem  to  have  found  things  quite  different.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  locate  themselves  all  in  one  body,  and  the  idea  of  a 
separate  barony  had  to  be  abandoned,  though  the  district  was  still 
called  the  “Great  Welsh  Tract.” 

The  first  settlements,  as  before  seen,  were  along  the  Delaware 
River,  and  from  there  they  spread  up  the  different  streams  which 
fall  into  it.  This  is  largely  the  case  with  the  settlers  in  Chester 
County,  who  first  went  up  the  stream  following  the  line  of  the 
Indian  trails.  The  Indian’s  means  of  transportation,  other  than 
walking,  was  the  use  of  canoes  up  the  streams,  even  those  of  rather 
small  size. 

The  streams  at  first  were  the  highways  of  the  settlers,  and 
we  read  that  when  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains  began  to  be 
available,  canoes  on  the  Schuylkill  were  used  for  the  carrying  of 
grain  down  to  the  city  from  the  up  country  settlements,  and  that 
one  of  the  serious  causes  of  disturbance  in  those  early  days,  was  the 
interference  with  the  use  of  the  river  for  this  purpose  by  the 
fishing  weirs  which  were  put  up  across  it.  The  quarrels  between 
the  boatmen  and  the  fishermen  in  some  cases  became  quite  serious 
riots. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  roads  in  our  neighbor- 
hood which  still  carry  the  names  of  the  fords.  Thus  we  have 
Righters’  Ford,  Mary  Waters’  Ford,  Mattson’s  Ford,  and  the 
Hagey’s  Ford  Roads  and  many  others.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
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cate  that  at  first  and  for  many  years,  the  Schuylkill  River  was 
probably  the  most  important  thorofare  or  highway. 

That  it  was  considered  a very  important  means  of  communica- 
tion in  the  very  earliest  days  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a note  which 
is  found  in  Hazard’s  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  I,  page 
400.  There  is  quoted  a statement  from  a letter  of  William  Penn, 
dated  1690,  in  which  he  is  describing  his  plan  for  laying  out  a 
second  city  near  the  Susquehanna  River. 

“There  I design  to  lay  out  a plan  for  building  another  city, 
in  the  most  convenient  place  for  communication  with  the  former 
plantations  on  the  East,  which  by  land  is  as  good  as  done  already, 
a way  being  laid  out  between  the  two  rivers  (Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna), very  exactly  and  conveniently,  at  least  three  years 
ago,  and  which  will  not  be  hard  to  do  by  water,  by  the  benefit  of 
the  river  Schuylkill,  for  a branch  of  that  river  lies  near  a branch 
that  runs  into  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  is  a common  course  of 
the  Indians  with  their  skins  and  furs  into  our  parts  and  to  the 
Provinces  of  East  and  West  Jersey  and  New  York  from  the 
west  and  northwest  parts  of  the  continent,  from  which  they  bring 
them.’’ 

A glance  at  a map  will  show  that  the  Gulf  Road,  with  its 
continuation  through  Phoenixville  and  through  the  northern  part 
of  Chester  County,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Schoepf  as  the  “back  road  to 
Lancaster’’,  was  really  on  or  about  the  line  of  the  streams  which 
Penn  refers  to.  The  branch  of  the  Schuylkill  which  he  had  in 
mind  was,  doubtless,  French  Creek,  the  headwaters  of  which  lie 
not  very  far  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Conestoga  in  Lancaster 
County,  which  flows  into  the  Susquehanna  just  below  the  town 
of  Lancaster.  It  is  supposed  that  he  expected  to  found  a town 
somewhere  on  this  stream,  or,  possibly  a little  further  south  than 
the  point  where  afterward  was  founded  the  town  of  Lancaster. 

The  Welsh  who  settled  the  neighborhood  of  Merion,  which 
was  then  a part  of  Philadelphia  County,  seem  to  have  largely 
followed  up  the  Schuylkill,  and  extended  their  settlements  back 
from  the  river.  When  they  arrived,  this  county  was  a wilderness, 
and  some  of  their  experiences  make  interesting  reading,  in  the 
light  of  the  present  condition  of  our  beautiful  countryside.  I 
refer  to  a letter,  or  letters,  given  in  Glenn’s  book,  “Merion  and 
the  Welsh  Tract’’  which  show  the  conditions  which  met  those 
first  colonists,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  overcome  and  the 
start  of  cultivation  made. 
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' These  English-Welsh  Quakers,  being,  as  I have  said,  a God- 
fearing, religious  people,  their  first  care  was  to  meet  in  each 
other’s  houses  for  the  service  of  God,  and  as  soon  as  their  cir- 
cumstances enabled  them  to  do  so,  to  build  meeting  houses. 
Also,  among  their  greatest  needs  were  mills  to  grind  up  the  grain 
which  they  began  to  raise  on  their  small  clearings,  hence,  we 
find  that  the  mills  and  the  meeting  houses  were  the  centers  to 
which  all  their  roads  converge. 

The  first  map  of  the  country  around  Philadelphia,  which  is 
known  as  “Holmes’  Map,’’  and  made  by  Thomas  Holmes,  who 
was  surveyor  for  William  Penn,  has  upon  it  the  plan  of  the  city 
as  it  was  to  be,  the  streams  and  the  outline  of  the  different  land 
grants.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  roads  shown  upon  it.  The 
reason  for  this,  it  is  quite  likely,  is  that  when  the  map  w^as  made  in 
1681,  there  were  no  roads  through  the  section  of  the  country 
which  it  lays  down.  On  it  the  country  is  divided  up  into  a number 
of  land  grants,  'which  were  made  to  the  settlers,  and  which  show 
the  original  holders  of  the  land  through  which  the  Gulf  Road  runs. 

Many  of  these  early  settlers  sent  agents  out  to  this  country 
to  take  up  a piece  of  land  and  locate  it  before  they  themselves 
arrived,  and  the  property  outlines  on  this  map  are,  many  of  them, 
still  the  bounding  lines  of  the  smaller  properties  of  the  present  day. 

The  townships  which  were  settled  largely  by  the  Welsh  were 
Merion,  which  was  a part  of  Philadelphia  County,  Haverford, 
Radnor,  and  Newtown,  in  Chester  County,  and  probably  later  on, 
some  of  the  adjoining  townships  further  west  in  Chester  County. 
We  say  Chester  County,  because  the  County  of  Delaware  was  not 
divided  from  Chester  until  quite  a later  time. 

The  Merion  Meeting  House,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  Meeting  House  Lane  and  Montgomery  Avenue, 
was  one  of  those  early  meetings,  and  another  was  the  Haverford 
Meeting  House,  on  the  road  which  now  falls  into  Montgomery 
Avenue,  just  below  the  Merion  Meeting  House,  and  which, 
running  east  of  Ardmore,  crosses  the  Haverford  road  and  joins  the 
Radnor  and  Darby  Road.  Just  below  the  old  Radnor  and  Darby 
Road  is  this  old  Haverford  Meeting  House.  The  Radnor  and 
Darby  Road  was  extended  until  it  reached  the  Radnor  Meeting 
House,  which  stands  on  Conestoga  Road,  at  what  is  now  the  little 
village  of  Ithan. 

The  main  road  to  the  Merion  Meeting  House  from  Phila- 
delphia is  what  is  now  known  as  Montgomery  Avenue  and  the  old 
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Lancaster  Road.  When  the  house  was  built,  this  road  was  quite 
likely  little  more  than  a trail  through  the  woods.  The  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  Old  Gulf  Road  is  uncertain.  So  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  learn,  there  is  no  record  of  it  extant.  It  was  likely  a 
part  of  the  main  road  or  King’s  Highway,  westward  from  Phila- 
delphia, but  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a highway  should  have  been 
constructed  at  first,  or  rather,  it  is  likely  that  that  portion  of  the 
Gulf  Road  nearest  Philadelphia,  and  approaching  the  meeting 
house  from  Philadelphia,  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  west, 
to  become  such  a highway. 

In  Bean’s  history  of  Montgomery  County,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Gulf  Road  was  laid  out  about  1740,  but  these  old  roads  were 
opened  and  used  very  often,  long  before  they  were  legally  laid  out. 

In  Forges  and  Furnaces  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
page  29,  it  is  stated  “To  part  of  this  tract  Nutt  gave  the  name  of 
“Coventry  and  from  it  to  Philadelphia  a distance  of  40  miles” 
“he  laid  out,  it  is  believed,  and  made  at  his  own  expense  the” 
“first  road  of  any  extent  in  the  Province.  It  is  still  called  by” 
“aged  people  in  the  neighborhood  the  Nutt  or  Great  Road,  it” 
“passes  through  Valley  Forge,  crossing  the  creek  of  that  name” 
“near  Washington’s  Headquarters.”  Of  course  this  must  have 
joined  the  Gulf  Road  at  Valley  Forge  and  continued  over  it  into 
Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Nutt  was  a member  of  Assembly  in  Chester  County 
in  1723. 

A paper  read  before  the  Montgomery  County  Historical 
Society  by  Miss  Margaret  Harvey,  in  1895,  states  that  the  first 
road  or  trail  from  the  settlements  to  the  west  was  taken  by  William 
Penn  and  the  Indians  after  signing  the  treaty,  when  they  took  him 
across  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  over  what  is  now  the 
road  between  North  and  South  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  fording 
the  river  and  following  the  trail  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ford 
Road,  to  a point  in  Merionville,  now  on  Montgomery  Avenue 
about  where  it  leaves  Lancaster  Road,  and  from  there  westward  on 
the  line  of  that  road,  past  the  site  of  the  meeting  house.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  line  of  the  Indian  trail  to  Susquehanna  and 
the  west.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  1682,  so  that  would  seem  to 
fix  the  date  of  beginning  of  settlement  of  the  country.  The  date 
of  the  present  road  from  the  middle  ferry  at  end  of  Market  Street 
to  Merionville  and  westward,  past  the  meeting  house,  is  stated  on 
a bronze  tablet  placed  on  a milestone  on  the  Old  Lancaster  Road, 
just  below  Wynnefield  Avenue  (the  sixth  milestone)  to  be  1690. 
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The  history  of  the  King’s  Highway  between  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster  is  most  interesting,  and  while  it  does  not  bear 
exactly  on  the  Gulf  Road,  yet,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  the  first  line  of  such  a main  road  did  not  run  to  Lancaster, 
which  was  not  in  existence  in  1700,  but  ran  to  Conestoga,  near  the 
Susquehanna,  some  little  distance  south  of  Lancaster.  This  road 
seems  to  have  taken  the  course  of  the  present  Conestoga  Road 
until  it  came  to  a point  where  it  crosses  the  west  branch  of  the 
Brandywine.  From  there  it  took  rather  a southerly  course 
through  the  Gap,  a break  in  the  hills,  just  between  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties,  and  passed  through  the  village  of  Strasburg,  to 
the  little  village  of  Conestoga,  near  the  Susquehanna.  Conestoga 
was  really  an  Indian  village,  the  scene  of  many  conferences  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites. 

The  site  where  Lancaster  was  established  was  north  of  the 
line  of  this  road.  About  1730  a new  road  was  ordered  made  from 
Lancaster,  which  seems  to  have  been  on  a line  rather  further 
north  of  the  first  line,  crossing  the  line  between  Chester  and  Lan- 
caster at  the  English  Church,  which  is  now  Compassville,  and 
joining  the  King’s  Highway  just  east  of  the  east  branch  of  the 
Brandywine. 

Judge  Landis,  of  Lancaster,  has  written  a series  of  most 
interesting  papers  about  the  main  road  between  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia,  beginning  with  the  King’s  Highway,  and  also  giving 
the  history  of  the  first  long  turnpike  in  America — the  Lancaster 
Turnpike. 

This  main  highway  is  an  instance,  as  is  a part  of  the  Old 
Gulf  Road,  of  how  the  line  of  modern  travel  has  left  these  old 
highways  to  be  really  the  most  retired  of  by-ways.  Compassville 
and  the  English  church  of  St.  John’s  Pequa  are  now  probably  as 
retired  places  as  can  be  found,  being  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
railroad,  and  quite  out  of  any  line  of  travel,  and  so  also,  the  Gulf 
Road,  which,  leaving  Montgomery  Avenue  just  opposite  Narberth, 
becomes  a very  by-road,  and  in  fact,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
by-road  throughout  its  length  until  it  reaches  the  Gulf. 

One  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Gulf  Road  was  of  very  early 
origin,  is  that  as  we  have  seen,  the  Welsh  settlers  who  pushed 
their  way  up  the  Schuylkill  and  back  into  the  hills  of  Lower 
Merion,  must  have  desired  a road  to  carry  them  into  Philadelphia, 
particularly  to  the  Merion  Meeting.  Then  again.  Mill  Creek,  as 
its  name  indicates,  was  doubtless,  a great  mill  stream,  and  on 
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many  of  the  old  maps,  the  mills  on  Mill  Creek,  notably  Sheetz’s 
Mill,  are  mentioned. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road,  just  after  it  leaves  the  Righters’ 
Ford  Road,  and  almost  opposite  the  ninth  milestone,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Hopper,  which  is  one  of  the  interesting 
old  properties  on  the  line  of  the  road.  It  was  the  house  of  Peter 
Penn-Gaskill,  a descendant  of  William  Penn,  whose  wife  had 
inherited  it  from  the  McClenachan  Family,  who  owned  a large  tract 
of  land  in  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek,  traversed  by  this  road.  In 
the  Penn-Gaskill  days,  this  place  was  called  Penn  Cottage,  and 
was  built  like  an  English  hunting  lodge,  long  and  low,  the  main 
rooms  being  on  the  first  floor,  with  a large  drawing  room,  the 
building  being  a story  and  a half  high,  after  the  manner  of  Swiss 
houses.  The  outside  doorway  had  a pair  of  deer  antlers  placed 
above  it.  The  stable  contained  a fine,  old  green  coach,  with  the 
arms  of  the  family  on  the  side.  When  Thomas  Penn-Gaskill 
returned  from  England  and  Ireland,  he  drove  this  coach  with  four 
horses  for  a time,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  American  roads. 

The  first  mill  that  the  Gulf  Road  reaches  when  it  falls  into 
the  valley  of  Mill  Creek,  is  what  was  known  for  many  years  as 
Robeson’s  Mill.  This  mill,  in  my  recollection  was  a saw  mill 
only,  but  across  the  road  from  the  saw  mill,  I can  well  remember 
seeing  old  mill  stones  lying,  which,  I was  told,  indicated  the  site 
of  the  original  mill  of  John  Roberts,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  importance  in  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Roberts  was  a miller,  who,  being  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  naturally  a Tory,  was  accused  of  having  been  also  a 
traitor  to  the  American  cause,  and  with  having  given  information 
to  the  British  of  the  movements  of  the  American  Army  when  the 
British  occupied  Philadelphia.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
tried  by  a Civil  Court  presided  over  by  Judge  McKean,  and 
executed.  I believe  he  has  his  defenders  in  these  days,  who  aver 
that  this  was  an  unwarranted  action  and  that  he  was  not  a traitor, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  disloyal  to  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

I can  well  remember  that  when  I first  became  familiar  with 
the  Mill  Creek  valley,  there  were  at  least  fourteen  mills  in  its 
length.  At  the  present  time,  I believe  only  one  of  these  is  in  active 
operation. 

Beginning  at  the  Schuylkill  River,  if  my  recollection  serves 
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me,  the  first  mill  was  a paper  mill,  since  burnt  down  and  ruined, 
next  came  Chadwick’s  cotton  factory,  then  the  mill  of  Barker  and 
Company,  a woolen  mill,  which  is  the  only  one  now  in  operation 
on  the  creek.  Above  this  was  a woolen  mill  which  is  now  used  for 
the  electric  light  plant  of  Mr.  Percival  Roberts.  Just  above  this 
again  was  what  I used  to  be  told  was  a button  mill,  on  the  property 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  Crosby  Brown.  Next  again  was  the 
flouring  mill  on  the  property  of  Evan  Jones,  now  belonging  to  Mr.' 
E.  J.  Murray.  The  date  on  the  stone  of  this  mill  is  1848,  and 
until  late  times  it  was  used  as  a flour  mill.  Next  above  this  was 
the  Robeson  Mill  before  referred  to,  a saw  mill  used  until  quite 
late  times,  and  a grist  mill.  Adjoining  this,  until  quite  late 
years,  was  a woolen  mill,  known  as  Klegg’s  Mill.  This  also  has 
disappeared. 

A collection  of  buildings  opposite  the  house  of  John  Roberts  is 
quite  interesting.  Among  the  mills  in  this  little  settlement  was  a 
metal  mill  or  rolling  mill  for  precious  metals.  This  was  established’,’ 
I believe,  about  the  year  1840  by  Mr.  Croft,  whose  descendants 
still  live  on  the  property.  He  was  a progressive  man  for  his  day, 
and  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  water  power  for  his  rolling 
mill,  he  took,  as  was  quite  usual  in  those  days,  the  water  from 
two  streams.  That  is,  he  dammed  up  Trout  Run  and  carried  itS' 
water  through  a race  around  the  hill  into  a large  reservoir,  which 
he  built  to  impound  the  water  from  a dam  on  Mill  Creek,  just' 
below  what  was  the  Dove  Mill  Dam,  which  dam  is  now  generally 
known  as  Dove  Lake.  His  business  was  the  rolling  of  fine  metals, 
brass  and  German  silver,  and  I can  well  remember  the  teams  which 
used  to  drive  from  his  place  with  his  finished  product  into  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a gentleman  with  rather  pronounced  views  on 
certain  subjects,  as  a little  instance  may  illustrate.  I at  one  time 
was  looking  for  andirons  for  fire-places  for  my  father’s  new  house, 
and  was  told  of  Mr.  Croft,  who  collected  metals  for  his  rolling  mill. 
He  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  the  andirons  to  anybody  who 
appreciated  open  fire-places,  and  I was,  therefore,  enabled  to  stock 
the  house  with  andirons,  which  would  now  be  most  valuable,  at 
the  price  of  old  metal. 

The  ruin  near  the  breast  of  the  dam  was  a button  mill.  ' The 
next  mill  on  the  creek  was  Sheetz’s  Paper  Mill.  I can  remember 
when  this  was  running  and  making  paper.  The  old  family  house 
remains  as  a ruin,  just  at  the  ford,  and  the  ruins  of  the  mill  adjoin  it. 
Further  up  the  stream  was  the  Dove  Mill.  This,  I have  always 
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understood,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  paper  in  this  country,  and  no  doubt 
many  elderly  people  may  remember  a little  stamp  or  water  mark 
of  a dove  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  fine  writing  paper, 
which  was  quite  usual  in  old  times. 

The  next  and  last  mill  above  the  Dove  Mill  was  what  was 
known  as  Morris’s  or  Pyle’s  Mill,  which,  I believe  was  the  last 
flour  mill  in  use  on  the  stream.  It  was  quite  usual,  when  we 
first  had  a farm  in  Lower  Merion,  to  send  our  grain  to  this  mill 
to  be  ground.  The  mill  is  still  standing,  and  I suppose  is  in  good^ 
order,  and  with  a little  work  on  the  dam,  doubtless  its  owner,  if 
he  was  sufficiently  patriotic,  might  still  use  it  for  its  original 
purpose,  and  grind  up  our  grain  for  home  consumption. 

This  list,  I believe,  makes  the  total  of  fourteen  mills  which 
originally  received  their  power  from  the  waters  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  will  make  clear  why  it  was  important  that  a road 
should  be  run  to  reach  them  and  connect  them,  not  only  with  the 
surrounding  country,  but  with  the  city. 

To  go  back  to  the  ford  where  the  Gulf  Road  crosses  Mill 
Creek,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  this  very  early  road, 
most  likely  the  earliest  road  in  this  vicinity,  is  the  only  one  crossing 
a stream  by  a ford,  that  I know  of,  throughout  this  section  of  the^ 
country,  an  illustration  of  the  change  in  the  lines  of  travel  which 
have  come  to  pass  in  two  centuries.  The  question  of  the  line  of  the 
Gulf  Road  over  the  hill  beyond  the  ford,  and  why  it  should  not 
have  been  taken  up  the  valley  instead  of  over  the  hill,  is  a most 
curious  one.  Some  people  aver  that  this  is  because  it  was  an 
Indian  trail,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  Indian  camp 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  where  the  Gulf  Road  crosses 
the  Black  Rocks. 

After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond  the  ford,  the  Gulf 
Road  continues  its  course  until  it  gets  to  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House,  where  the  extension  or  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  road 
coming  from  Philadelphia  becomes  the  Roberts  Road,  and  extends 
for  a long  distance  beyond  the  railroad  back  into  Radnor,  being 
known  as  the  Roberts  Road,  doubtless,  because  it  led  to  the 
Roberts  Mill. 

The  Gulf  Road  to  the  south,  as  I have  said  before,  reaches 
what  is  now  Montgomery  Avenue  at  Haverford,  and  is  what  has 
been  called  the  New  Gulf  Road.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  as  the 
road  to  the  west,  the  Lancaster  Road,  became  more  and  more 
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really  the  main  road,  this  branch  of  the  Gulf  Road  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  avoid  the  steep  hills  in  and  out  of  the  valley  of 
Mill  Creek,  which  the  lower  part  of  the  road  passes  over. 

It  is  probably  almost  forgotten  at  this  time  that  till  the 
founding  of  Bryn  Mawr  in  1869,  and  the  building  of  Montgomery 
Avenue  from  Haverford  to  the  Gulf,  about  1871,  the  Gulf  Road, 
starting  from  the  Old  Lancaster  Road  at  Haverford,  was  the 
main,  and  in  fact,  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  Gulf,  Norristown, 
Valley  Forge,  and  all  that  section  of  the  country,  from  our 
neighborhood. 

One  of  the  important  old  houses  on  the  Gulf  Road  is  “Harri- 
ton”  on  the  large  Morris  tract.  This  house  stands  back  from  the 
road,  just  east  of  the  turn  at  the  Baptist  Meeting  House.  It  was 
built  in  1704  by  Rowland  Ellis,  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers. 
On  Holmes’  map  appears  a tract  of  land  marked  Rowland  Ellis  & 
Co.  Rowland  Ellis  was  bom  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  North  Wales,- 
near  Dolgethley,  in  a house  which  is  still  standing  some  little 
distance  from  the  town  on  a hillside,  commanding  a fine  prospect. 
On  one  of  the  rafters  in  the  attic  may  be  seen  the  name  of  his 
grandfather,  Rees  ap  Lewis,  and  the  date  1630. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  visitors  to  the  country  around 
us  that  nowhere  else  are  seen  such  fine  old  stone  houses.  Doubt- 
less the  early  Welsh  settlers  retained  their  fondness  for  stone  as  a 
building  material  from  its  constant  use  in  their  old  homes  in 
Merioneth,  North  Wales.  At  and  around  Dolgethyly,  all  the 
houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  immigrants,  when  they  built  their  new 
homes,  patterned  them  after  the  old  ones. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  our  Bryn  Mawr  should  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  in  the  old  country,  from  whence 
came  the  early  settlers  of  this  section  of  Merion,  the  Bevans 
Humphreys,  and  others,  as  well  as  Rowland  Ellis.  When  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  straightened  its  line  in  1869  and  decided 
to  build  a new  town,  it  was  reported  that  the  name  was  to  be  Brae 
Mar.  About  this  time.  Dr.  Edmund  Cadwalader  Evans,  a de- 
scendant of  Rowland  Ellis,  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  remarked  that 
“he  supposed  he  was  a Scotchman,  as  he  was  to  give  a Scotch 
name  to  the  new  town.’’  Mr.  Thomson  said  that  he  was  Welsh 
not  Scotch,  and  then  and  there  adopted  the  name  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
as  a fitting  tribute  to  the  old  home  of  so  many  of  the  Welsh  settlers. 

The  Harriton  property  was  purchased  from  Rowland  Ellis 
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by  Charles  Harrison,  a Virginia  Friend,  who  gave  it  its  name. 
It  is  said  he  was  ambitious  to  be  the  “owner  of  one  hundred  nig- 
gers.’’ There  was  slavery  in  those  days,  even  in  Quaker  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  story  goes  that  on  one  occasion  the  family  came 
near  to  being  murdered  by  these  same  “niggers.’’  His  daughter 
married  Charles  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  a warm  friend  of  Washington,  and  a most  distinguished 
man.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  nephew,  McClenachan,  one  of 
the  large  landowning  families  of  that  name,  and  from  that  family, 
through  the  marriage  of  Naomi  McClenachan,  to  the  late  Levi 
Morris,  and  the  Morris  and  Vaux  family,  its  present  owners. 

The  house  has  been  recently  restored  by  the  family  now 
owning  the  property,  the  late  George  Vaux  and  his  son,  William 
S.  Vaux,  Jr.  The  latter  being  an  educated  architect,  carried  out 
the  restoration  with  the  greatest  taste  and  judgment,  so  that  the 
old  house  stands  today,  a beautiful  example  of  the  best  type  of  the 
houses  of  the  Welsh  settlers  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Upon 
opening  up  one  of  the  old  fireplaces,  an  old  cast  iron  back  was 
found  with  the  date  1726.  Those  who  have  made  a study  of  such 
things  state  that  this  date  makes  it  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
castings  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  entrance  to  this 
old  house,  a lane  through  the  woods  leads  to  the  old  Harriton 
graveyard.  Here  were  buried  many  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
Harriton  estate,  the  most  notable  being  Charles  Thompson, 
although  it  seems  certain  that  his  remains  were  transferred  to 
Laurel  Hill. 

After  leaving  the  old  Harriton  house,  turning  to  the  right  up 
the  road,  passing  over  at  the  twelfth  milestone.  Twelve  Mile 
Hill,  a hill  which  seems  to  be  marked  in  this  way  on  most  of  the 
old  maps,  we  come  on  the  right  hand  side  to  the  residence  of  the 
late  Levi  Morris,  this  being  the  main  mansion  house  for  the  estate 
of  Harriton.  As  stated  before,  Mr.  Morris  married  Miss  McClen- 
achan, whose  family  had  received  the  property  under  the  will  of 
Charles  Thompson.  Beyond  this,  there  are  no  particularly  inter- 
esting large  old  places  until  the  Gulf  is  reached.  Here  was  one 
of  the  old  mills,  which,  doubtless,  gave  its  name  to  the  road.  It 
was  running  until  quite  late  years,  and  no  doubt  was  one  to  which 
many  of  the  roads  converged.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
what  is  known  as  the  Upper  Gulf  Road  approaches  it  from  Radnor. 
Here  again,  the  road  seems  to  have  been  laid  out  without  regard 
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to  hill  or  dale,  and  crosses  them  indiscriminately,  beginning  at  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  main  road  to  Lancaster,  above  the  old 
Eagle  Hotel  at  Straflford. 

After  passing  through  the  Gulf  and  under  Hanging  Rock, 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  road  is  reached  in  the  Old  Bridge 
which  crosses  Ballygomingo  Creek,  just  beyond  the  present  tavern 
marked  “Bird-in-Hand.”  This  bridge  was  built  in  1789,  and  has 
a curious  date  stone  on  it,  which  informs  us  that  it  was  built  in 
the  “Second  Year  of  the  Foederal  Union.”  The  bridge  was  rebuilt 
later,  but  is  certainly  a monument  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  region  at  such  an  early  date  as  1789. 

Just  beyond  the  bridge,  on  the  left,  is  the  old  stone  house 
which  was  the  original  “Bird-in-Hand  Tavern.”  The  road  to  the 
right  leads  to  Swedesford.  At  Swedesford  is  the  old  Swedish 
Church  before  alluded  to.  This  is  one  of  a chain  of  Swedish 
churches  built  by  the  Swedish  settlers  and  their  descendants,  and 
this  section  of  Merion  Township,  now  Upper  Merion,  was  largely 
settled  by  them,  as  the  names  of  well-known  property  owners  and 
residents  still  indicate. 

' Swedesford  was  one  of  the  important  points  of  the  country  in 
those  old  days,  and  many  roads  from  both  sides  of  the  river  lead  to 
it.  There  is  an  interesting  account  given  of  a wedding  in  the  early 
days  at  Swedesford  Church,  to  which  the  bridal  party  came  down 
the  river  in  canoes.  This  again  shows  how  much  value  was  placed 
on  the  streams  in  early  days  as  main  highways  of  travel. 

From  Swedesford  to  the  west  runs  the  old  Swedesford  Road, 
which,  traversing  the  bottom  of  the  beautiful  Chester  Valley,  falls 
into  the  Old  Lancaster  Road,  near  what  was  known  as  White  Horse 
Tavern,  a point  about  opposite  Ffazer  Station  on  the  railroad. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  landmarks  between  Lancaster  and  Philadel- 
phia. ' i' 

As  the  Gulf  Road  was  the  main  approach  to  Swedesford  from 
the  city,  and  also  from  all  the  country  between  it  and  the  city,  the 
importance  of  it  as  a main  highway  is  emphasized.  As  it  traverses 
the  Township  of  Lower  Merion  from  one  end  to  the  other  diagon- 
ally, it  certainly  must  have  been  the  main  highway  for  many  years. 
The  road  from  Philadelphia  to  the  west,  later  known  as  Old 
Lancaster  Road,  was  evidently  for  many  years  only  a trail,  in  fact, 
all  these  old  roads,  starting  as  Indian  trails,  were  for  many  years 
nothing  more  than  pack  trails,  or  trails  on  which  pack  horses  could 
be  driven,  loaded  with  the  things  required  for  use  by  the  settlers. 
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The  fact  that  the  road  to  Lancaster  was  not  really  opened  until 
probably  1740,  shows  for  how  many  years  the  roads  were  used 
simply  as  trails.  After  reaching  Valley  Forge,  a continuation  of 
the  Gulf  Road  formed  the  Back  Road  to  Lancaster,  referred  to 
by  Dr,  Schoepf. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  old  places  on  the  Gulf  Road  can 
be  found  in  a recent  book  “The  Old  Roads  out  of  Philadelphia,” 
a most  attractive  and  interesting  publication,  which  seems  to  be 
filled  with  the  atmosphere  which  makes  such  old  roads  and  places 
attractive. 

The  history  of  the  milestones  on  this  road  seems  to  be  clouded 
with  uncertainty.  These  milestones,  which  are  marked  on  many 
of  the  old  maps  as  “Penn’s  Mile  Stones,”  and  which  have  the 
coat-of-arms  of  William  Penn  on  the  reverse  side,  start  just  above 
Narberth,  where  the  Gulf  Road  leaves  the  line  of  the  Old  Lan- 
caster Road,  and  continue,  with  few  intermissions,  to  the  Gulf  and 
above.  The  last  one  that  I have  been  able  to  find  is  some  little 
distance  below  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  is  marked  “17  Miles.” 
It  stands  just  where  the  railroad  tracks  cross  the  road  to  the 
quarry. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  been  told  that  the  18th 
milestone  is  still  standing  west  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Below  the  point  where  the  Gulf  Road  and  the  Lancaster 
Road  diverge,  there  are  also  milestones  of  a different  pattern. 
These  milestones  are  continuous  along  the  Lancaster  Road.  The 
one  nearest  town  that  I have  seen,  is  that  of  which  I spoke  before, 
quite  near  Wynnefield  Avenue.  The  milestones  give  the  distance 
from  what  was  then  the  Court  House,  or  center  of  Philadelphia,  at 
Second  and  Market  Streets.  The  milestones  on  the  Lancaster 
Turnpike  give  the  mileage  from  Market  Street  Bridge  on  the 
Schuylkill,  or  the  Middle  Ferry,  as  it  used  to  be  known. 

As  to  who  placed  the  milestones  on  the  Gulf  Road,  there  are 
many  opinions.  Watson,  in  his  “Annals”  says  the  milestones  on 
the  Gulf  Road  were  placed  there  by  the  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, stating  that  the  work  was  done  in  recognition  or  in  pay- 
ment of  a charter  received  from  the  Proprietary  Government.  I 
find,  upon  reference  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  that  there  is 
no  record  on  their  books  of  their  having  placed  these  stones,  or  of 
any  money  having  been  appropriated  to  that  object.  Their 
company  was  incorporated  about  1786,  so  that,  if  Watson  is  right, 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  the  date  of  these  stones.  It  is  quite 
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likely  that  Watson  made  a mistake  in  his  statement  and  confused 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  with  the  old  Philadelphia  Con- 
tributionship,  or  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Company,  as  it  was 
called.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  a very  old  Company  and  was 
founded  in  1752.  This  Company  placed  the  milestones  on  the 
main  post  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  A note  on 
their  minutes  records  this  fact,  and  that  the  money  for  the  work 
was  provided  out  of  a fund  which  came  from  the  fines  imposed 
on  the  members  who  were  late  or  absent  from  the  meetings,  two 
shillings  for  absence  and  one  shilling  for  lateness. 

A paper,  written  by  the  late  Horace  Binney,  read  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  company  in  1852,  describes  the  trans- 
action and  calls  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  custom  of 
this  company  and  that  which  he  said  was  beginning  to  be  in  vogue 
in  England,  of  instead  of  fining  directors  for  their  absence,  paying 
them  gold  pieces  for  their  presence  at  meetings.  It  is  also  recorded 
that  this  same  company,  it  is  supposed  with  receipts  from  future 
fines,  placed  milestones  on  the  King’s  Highway,  south  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  State  Line,  somewhere  about  Marcus  Hook. 

The  old  stones  on  the  Gulf  Road  are  in  a beautiful  state  of 
preservation,  and  are  fortunately  now  being  carefully  guarded, 
many  of  them  being  encased  with  little  iron  railings  to  protect 
them  from  all  damage.  They  are  quite  a different  shape  from 
those  on  the  Lancaster  Road,  but  one  set  seems  to  be  a continu- 
ation of  the  other. 

A very  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  milestones  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton,  (who  describes  the  milestones 
and  their  history,  particularly  through  Delaware  County,  of  which 
he  is  a resident)  but  he  does  not  settle  the  question  as  to  , the 
persons  who  placed  the  milestones  on  the  Old  Gulf  Road.  There 
is  a milestone,  similar  in  so  far  as  the  Penn  arms  are  concerned,  to 
the  Gulf  Road  milestones,  now  standing  on  the  Haverford  Road, 
just  back  of  Haverford  College.  This  Haverford  road  appears 
to  be  older  than  what  is  now  called  the  Lancaster  Road,  and  I 
believe  was  the  main  road  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Conestoga 
Road,  which  it  joins  at  about  what  was  known  as  White  Hall, 
near  the  present  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Gulf  Road  was  a very  im- 
portant highway.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  encounters  between 
the  Americans  and  English,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  between 
the  Revolutionary  and  Royal  forces.  As  it  was  the  main  road 
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from  the  city  to  Valley  Forge,  the  fortifications  on  the  hills  of 
Valley  Forge  were  largely  directed  to  opposing  the  approach  of 
troops  by  this  road. 

Just  before  the  occupation  of  Valley  Forge  by  the  American 
troops,  General  Washington’s  army  was  camped  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  at  one  time  near  the  Gulf  Mill,  and  at  another  time  near 
the  Merion  Meeting  House. 

In  Bakers  Itinerary  of  Washington  is  given  a note  by  the 
General  dated  December  13th,  1777.  “At  the  Gulf  Mill;  Decem- 
ber 13th.  The  army  marched  three  miles  from  the  west  side  of 
the  river  (Swedes  Ford)  and  encamp’d  near  a place  called  the 
Gulph  and  not  an  improper  name  either.  For  this  Gulph  seems 
well  adapted  by  its  situation  to  keep  us  from  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyments  of  this  world  or  being  conversant  with  anybody  in  it.’’ 

There  was  quite  an  active  skirmish  between  General  Howe’s 
forces  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  troops  who  defended 
the  road  from  the  incursions  of  the  British,  the  fight,  beginning 
near  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  which  is  just  where  the  city  line 
crosses  the  Old  Lancaster  Road,  and  extending  all  the  way  up 
the  road  to  the  Gulf.  A very  interesting  account  of  this  is  given 
in  the  words  of  a commander  of  the  American  forces,  who  must  have 
been  a better  fighting  man  than  he  was  a scholar,  judging  from  his 
account  of  the  battle.  The  letter  is  from  General  James  Potter, 
dated  “Headquarters  Chester  Co.  Camp  15  December  1777. 
“Last  Thursday  (11th  December)  the  enemy  marched  out  of 
the  City  with  a design  to  Furridge,  but  it  was  necessary  to  drive 
me  out  of  the  way.  My  advance  picquet  fired  on  them  at  the 
bridge  (the  floating  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Market  Street). 
Another  party  of  one  hundred  attacted  them  at  Black  Hors.’’ 
Lt.  McMichael  says:  “The  enemy,  having  to  cross  at  the  middle 
ferry,  attacked  a party  of  militia  under  General  Potter.  The 
losses  were  inconsiderable  on  both  sides.’’  General  Potter,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  had  General  Sullivan  properly  supported  them 
by  crossing  the  ferry  at  Mattson’s  Ford,  near  Conshohocken, 
they  would  have  stopped  the  British  Army. 

It  is  stated  that  General  Howe  went  out  the  road,  which  must 
have  been  the  Gulf  Road,  as  far  as  Mattson’s  Ford,  and  returned  on 
December  11th,  passing  not  far  from  the  Haverford  Meeting,  and 
spending  the  night  at  the  Humphreys  Mansion  House  on  Cobb’s 
Creek. 

In  connection  with  the  Roberts’  Mill,  might  be  mentioned 
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a reference  to  the  Gulf  Road  in  the  diary  of  Elizabeth  Drinker, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Drinker,  a well-known  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
and  like  many  others,  a Quaker  and  Tory.  He  was  one  of  those 
ill-fated  people  who  were  deported  by  General  Washington  before 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British  in  1778.  These  Quakers 
were  sent  down  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  so  that  they  might  be 
out  of  harm’s  way  and  not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  patriotic 
army. 

Mrs.  Drinker,  together  with  some  others,  made  a visit  in 
1778,  by  way  of  Valley  Forge,  to  Lancaster,  for  the  purpose  of 
interceding  with  General  Washington  and  with  Congress,  for  her 
husband.  They  describe  the  journey,  though  rather  tersely, 
but  inform  us  that  they  spent  the  first  night  at  the  house  of 
Friend  Roberts,  who  was  afterwards  executed,  as  before  mentioned. 
They  then  must  have  passed  up  the  Gulf  Road  to  Valley  Forge, 
where  they  met  and  took  a meal  with  General  Washington,  and 
visited  some  of  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  just 
opposite  Valley  Forge.  They  then  proceeded  to  Lancaster,  and 
I think  must  have  used  what  is  known  as  the  “back  road”  to 
Lancaster,  or  the  extension  of  the  Gulf  Road  through,  or  back 
of  what  is  now  Phoenixville,  and  up  what  is  known  as  The  Ridge 
Road,  through  northern  Chester  County,  passing  through  Coven- 
tryville,  Warwick,  Morgantown,  Churchtown,  and  New  Holland, 
and  via  New  Holland,  to  Lancaster.  This  appears  to  have  been 
quite  a well-known  main  road,  and  it  is  likely  it  was  an  important 
one,  as  it  passed  into  northern  Chester  County  and  reached  many 
iron  mines  and  iron  foundries  in  that  section,  which  were  then 
the  most  important  in  the  country.  In  many  of  these,  it  is  said, 
that  cannons  were  cast  for  General  Washington’s  Army,  and  of 
course,  this  must  have  made  the  road  a much  used  one. 

Another  mention  of  travel  on  the  Gulf  Road  is  made  by  Dr. 
Schoepf.  Dr.  Schoepf  was  a surgeon  in  the  Hessian  Anuy,  and 
was  in  that  army  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  the  war,  he 
resigned,  in  order  that  he  might  travel  through  this  country.  He 
published  a most  interesting  book,  called  “Travels  through  the 
Confederation.”  which  was  translated  into  English  in  1911. 
These  travels  were  made  in  1783  and  1784.  The  book  is  one  which 
will  well  repay  perusal.  His  description  of  the  roads  over  which  he 
travelled,  and  of  the  things  which  he  saw  are  really  most  accurate, 
and  show  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  and  careful 
observation. 
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He  states  that  he  left  the  main  road  to  Lancaster  about  eleven 
miles  from  the  city.  He,  therefore,  must  have  used  what  is  now 
known  as  the  New  Gulf  Road,  or  that  branch  of  the  Gulf  Road, 
which,  starting  at  the  Baptist  Meeting  House,  ends  in  Montgomery 
Avenue  just  above  Haverford.  He  must  have  used  the  Lancaster 
Road  to  this  point  and  then  gone  up  what  he  calls  the  “Gulf  Mill 
Road."  He  followed  the  road  to  Swedesford,  and  from  there 
describes  his  trip  to  Coventry ville  and  the  iron  foundries,  and 
from  there  to  Lancaster,  which,  he  remarks,  is  the  largest  inland 
town  in  America  and  has  some  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  He 
must  have  been  an  enterprising  man,  as  he  started  in  November 
and  travelled  all  the  way  from  Lancaster  to  Charleston  overland. 
His  remarks  as  to  the  different  cities  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  in  them  make  extremely  interesting  reading,  but  his  de- 
scription of  the  country,  of  the  products,  minerals,  vegetation,  and 
of  the  botany,  are  really  quite  wonderful.  His  taking  the  back 
road  to  Lancaster  shows  how  much  used  it  must  have  been  in 
1783. 

The  commencement  of  the  railroad  era,  with  the  necessities 
of  transportation  in  developing  the  country,  led  to  the  construction 
in  1832,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  a railroad  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  west,  Lancaster  and  Columbia.  The  railroad  proper 
started  from  the  west  end  of  a bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  which 
is  now  the  Reading  Railway  bridge,  the  next  bridge  above  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge  at  Girard  Avenue.  At  this  point 
there  was  an  inclined  plane,  which  carried  the  cars  to  the  top  of 
the  high  land  of  the  river  bank.  This  landed  near  the  present 
Belmont  Mansion  in  the  park.  From  here  the  railroad  was  carried 
towards  the  west,  through  the  present  park,  crossing  City  Line 
between  Bala  and  the  river,  then  winding,  just  west  of  Bala,  and 
meeting  the  Old  Lancaster  Road  at  Merionville,  which  is  the  point 
where  the  Lancaster  Road  and  the  present  Montgomery  Avenue 
separate.  From  here  it  ran  alongside  of  the  Lancaster  Road  to  a 
point  just  oelow  the  General  Wayne;  here  it  turns  to  the  south, 
and  afterwards,  winding  to  the  north,  crosses  the  old  Lancaster 
Road  to  the  north  and  back  just  below  Ardmore  to  the  south,  and  a 
little  distance  below  Ardmore  station  joins  on  to  what  is  now  the 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

This  was  at  first  a railroad  with  cars  drawn  by  horses.  The 
rails  were  strips  nailed  to  wooden  sleepers;  these  sleepers  again 
were  bedded  on  stones. 
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Where  the  railroad  ran  alongside  of  the  Lancaster  Road,  it 
must  have  been  on  the  same  level  with  the  tracks  close  to  the 
roadway,  for  I can  remember  when  the  big  stones  to  which  the 
tracks  were  anchored,  could  still  be  seen  in  place  along  the  edge  of 
the  road,  and  many  of  these  old  stones  are  even  now  to  be  seen 
built  into  some  of  the  walls  along  the  roadside. 

The  line  of  the  railroad  can  be  readily  followed  by  the  large 
trees  which  have  grown  up  on  either  side  of  it.  There  are  many 
interesting  stories  of  this  first  line  of  transportation  and  the 
gradual  replacement  of  the  horses  by  steam,  with  the  many  com- 
plications which  arose  when  both  steam  and  horses  were  used. 

This  seems  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Old  Lancaster 
Road,  really  the  first  stage  of  the  Old  Gulph  Road,  may  well  be 
considered  to  have  been  the  main  highway  to  the  west  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

In  this  paper  I have  tried  to  put  together  a few  of  the  facts  in 
connection  with  this  ancient  highway  (for  such  it  once  must  have 
been),  from  the  time  when  it  was  a mere  pack  trail  following  the 
line  of  an  Indian  path,  until  it  formed  the  route  of  the  first  railway 
from  the  east  to  the  west  and  finally  became,  through  much  of  its 
length,  a lovely  by-road  over  hill  and  dale  from  whose  heights 
may  be  surveyed  the  fertile  fields  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Merion, 
the  fruits  of  the  courage,  industry  and  patriotism  of  those  early 
settlers  of  the  Welsh  Tract. 

No  where  can  be  better  seen  the  progress  made  in  our  beautiful 
land,  in  two  centuries  and  a half,  since  they  started  to  inhabit 
the  wilderness. 

As  to  the  memories,  legends  and  traditions  which  throng 
about  it,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  that  some  learned  Antiquarian  of 
this  honored  Society,  will  emulate  the  great  Sir  Walter,  who  so 
beautified  these  things  in  his  dear  Scottish  Country,  and  write 
them  down  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 


WAR  MEDALS. 


{Displayed  at  the  Meeting,  December  17,  i9iy.) 

Through  a foreign  correspondent,  the  Society  has  been  able  to 
secure  a selection  of  the  remarkable  medals  which  have  been  struck 
in  Germany  to  commemorate  the  “triumphant”  progress  of  the 
Gennan  armies.  These  medals  are  the  work  of  well-known 
sculptors  and  medallists;  they  perpetuate  in  bronze,  silver,  and 
even  gold,  the  leading  events  of  the  world-war.  Many  of  them, 
have  cost  considerable  sums  to  issue,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
price,  have  commanded  a large  and  ready  sale. 

The  series  of  war  medals  is  of  timely  interest,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  increase.  Among  them  are  English, 
Belgian,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Serbian,  Montenegrin,  Swiss, 
German,  Austro-Hungarian,  and  Dutch,  medals  and  coins.  The 
Germans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  more  lavish  in  their  coinage 
of  commemorative  medals  than  any  other  nation.  There  are  few 
events  considered  by  them  of  any  serious  importance,  which  they 
have  not  immortalized  in  this  way — often  by  means  of  medals  of 
considerable  size  and  technical  beauty. 

The  medals  which  have  up  to  the  present,  found  their  way  to 
neutral  countries,  comprise  at  least  600  different  varieties  and  are 
of  many  classes.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  seen  since  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  when,  in  the  absence  of  newspapers,  the  device 
of  striking  such  commemorative  medals  was  used  to  stimulate 
public  opinion.  There  are  the  usual  patriotic  pieces,  which 
appeal  to  national  sentiment,  such  as  the  different  portraits  of  the 
former  German  Emperor,  accompanied  by  quotations  from  his 
speech  in  the  Reichstag,  on  August  4,  1914. 

One  of  the  most  eagerly  purchased  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  was  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  declaration 
of  war,  showing  the  emperor,  inscribed,  “I  know  no  parties,  only 
Germans,”  and,  on  the  reverse,  a double-handed  sword  and 
inscription,  “In  dire  necessity,  with  a clear  conscience  and  clean 
hands,  we  grasp  the  sword.” 

The  war  was  on.  Germany,  ever  heedful  of  her  man-power, 
encouraged  marriages  of  soldiers  called  to  the  front.  There  must 
be  a new  generation  to  fight  for  the  Hohenzollems,  no  matter  what 
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Fig.  31.  A Zeppelin  Raid  on  London,  by  F.  Eue. 

On  the  obverse  is  a portrait  of  Count  Zeppelin. 

On  the  reverse  an  imapinative  representation  of  an  air  raid  on  London,  on  the  17th,  18th 
August,  1915,  showing  the  Tower  Bridge  with  two  Zeppelins  hovering  behind  it,  shells  bursting 
in  the  air  beside  them,  and  searchlights  mingling  with  the  flames  of  explosion  below. 


Fig.  32.  A German  “Victory- Penny”  (enlarged). 

On  the  obverse  is  the  figure  of  Victory  flying  forward  with  the  flaming  sword  and  a laurel 
wreath,  and  the  inscription;  “God  hath  blessed  the  Allied  Armies.’’ 

On  the  reverse  the  inscription;  “Bombardment  of  Scarborough  and  Hartlepool  by 
German  Ships,  16th  December,  1914.’’ 
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happened  to  this  one.  The  war-bride  medal  marks  this  early 
epoch.  A woman’s  hand  clasped  in  that  of  a soldier,  a naked 
sword  with  cross-hilt  between,  and  the  word  “war-bride,”  en- 
circling the  edge,  is  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  shows  a shield, 
crested  with  spiked  helment.  “With  God  for  Kaiser  and  empire,” 
says  the  inscription. 

The  Zeppelins  had  now  begun  the  murderous  work  of  air 
raids  on  London.  To  commemorate  these  attacks,  fatal  chiefly 
to  women  and  children,  a medal  (Fig  31)  presents  the  portrait  of 
Count  Zeppelin  on  the  obverse,  with  his  name.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  Tower  Bridge,  with  two  big  dirigibles  hovering  over  it. 
The  inscription  records,  “Air  attacks  on  London,”  with  the  dates 
August  17  and  18,  1915.  The  bombardment  of  Scarborough  and 
Hartlepool,  December  16,  1914,  is  immortalized  in  silver,  by  the 
medal  (Fig.  32). 

Among  these  German  medals,  which  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Allies,  is  one  which  was  struck  in  memory  of  the 
execution  of  Roger  Casement,  the  Irishman  who  allowed  himself 
to  become  the  tool  of  an  insidious  foe.  Although  no  work  of  art, 
it  is  interesting  as  a subject  for  German  commemoration. 

The  exploits  of  U-boats  and  raiders — notably  U-boat  No.  9 — 
are  likewise  remembered  by  the  Germans;  while  the  Jutland  naval 
battle  is  commemorated  both  by  British  and  German  medals. 

Less  stirring  to  the  imagination  is  a medal  in  honor  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  On  the  reverse  he  is  represented  as  a nude  “Young 
Siegfried,”  wielding  a swwd  as  tall  as  himself,  with  wLich  he  is 
severing  the  four  heads  of  the  Allied  dragon — the  lion  (Belgium) 
and  the  unicorn  (England),  the  cock  (France),  and  the  bear 
(Russia).  (Fig.  33). 

Quite  the  most  interesting  medal,  however,  is  that  which 
celebrates  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  (Fig.  34),  the  cynical  bru- 
tality of  which  is  almost  unbelievable  in  the  twentieth  century. 
A long  line  of  civilians  is  depicted  on  the  obverse  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  booking  office  labeled  “Cunard  Line.”  Above  their 
heads  is  the  legend  “Geschaeft  uber  alles”  (Business  above  all). 
Tickets  are  being  handed  to  the  head  of  the  line,  not  by  a uniformed 
official,  but  by  the  figure  of  death— a skeleton.  Above  the 
words,  “No  contraband.”  Below,  the  inscription,  “The  liner 
Lusitania  sunk  by  a German  submarine.  May  5,  1915.”  Curiously 
enough,  that  is  the  wrong  date.  The  great  steamer  was  sunk  on 
the  seventh.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  commentator  on 


Fig.  33.  The  German  Crown  Prince,  by  K.  Gotz. 

On  the  obverse  is  the  portrait  of  “WjUiam,  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire.” 

On  the  reverse  is  “young  Siegfried”  attacking  a chimera-like  monster  with  four  heads; 
a Bear  for  Russia,  a Unicorn  for  England;  a Lion  for  Belgium;  and  a Cock  for  France. 


Fig.  34.  The  wSinking  of  the  Lusitania,  by  K.  Gotz. 

On  the  obverse  the  Lusitania,  loaded  with  munitions  and  aeroplanes,  and  furnished  with 
a ram  like  a battleship,  sinking  in  the  Atlantic.  Above  are  the  words:  “No  Contraband!” 
and  below:  “The  liner  Lusitania  sunk  by  a German  submarine,  5th  May,  1915.” 

On  the  reverse.  Death  at  the  office  of  the  Cunard  Line  selling  tickets  to  a crowd  of 
passengers;  one  of  them  is  holding  a newspaper  with  the  words:  “Submarine  Danger!”  but 
they  refuse  to  listen  to  the  warning  of  a German  in  a top  hat.  Above  are  the  words 
“Business  first.” 
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this  extraordinary  commemoration  of  unsoldierly,  wholesale 
murder,  points  out  the  fact  that  the  artist’s  knowledge  of  naval 
architecture  apparently  is  on  a par  with  his  good  taste  and  his  sense 
of  historic  truth,  for  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  the  liner  is 
depicted  sinking  with  a stem  such  as  that  assigned  to  a battle- 
ship, and  has  piled  on  her  deck,  munitions  of  war  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  even  a fully  rigged  aeroplane.  The  artist  is  Karl 
Goetz,  and  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  a medallist  of  marked 
ability. 

If  the  satire  of  the  Lusitania  medal  requires  to  be  expounded 
to  the  ordinary  mind,  there  are  other  pieces  in  which  the  satirical 
intent  of  the  medallist  will  be  quite  clear,  even  to  the  most  unsym- 
pathetic enemy.  Such  are  the  medals  satirizing  the  “Crafty 
Spite,’’  of  the  Entente.  The  Crafty  Spite  medal  shows  the  cock 
for  France;  lion,  Belgium;  England,  lion;  bear,  Russia;  ape, 
Japan;  while  Italy  as  a naked  child  draws  what  profit  it  can  from 
the  situation  (Fig.  35),  and  the  “Wooing  of  the  Balkan  Kings” 
(Fig.  36).  There  are  some  caricatures  of  President  Wilson  which 
deal  with  his  neutrality,  while  providing  the  Allies  with  war 
material  (Fig.  37). 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  occasionally,  even  if  the  intention 
is  not  well  carried  out,  the  German  medallists  have  hit  upon  a 
meritorious  idea.  A very  fine  medal,  in  honor  of  the  three  Counts 
von  Spee — the  admiral  and  his  two  sons— and  their  tragic  prowess 
when  on  December  8,  1914,  they  sank  to  their  deaths  in  the 
Falkland  Island  waters,  with  the  Schamhorst,  the  Gneisenau  and 
the  Nurnberg,  impressed  Germany  as  deeply  as  the  death  of 
Craddock  at  Coronel  affected  British  feeling.  Goetz’s  conception 
of  the  German  eagle  flying  over  a waste  of  waters,  to  lay  a laurel 
branch  upon  their  ocean  grave  (Fig.  38),  is  one  with  which  every 
citizen  of  a sea-going  nation,  will  sympathize.  It  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  that  so  touching  an  idea  has  been  carried  out  with 
imperfect  rendering  both  of  the  bird  and  of  the  seascape,  and 
with  so  little  dignity  in  the  decorative  elements  of  the  designs. 

A’  certain  Professor  Paul  Sturm  is  responsible  for'two  or  three 
such  productions,  which  lay  stress  on  the  union  between  Germany 
and  her  Allies,  on  which  the  portraits  of  the  German  Emperor, 
the  late  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  appear 
together.  The  motto  assigns  the  “Glory  to  God  alone,”  and 
discreetly  leaves  to  the  beholder  the  distribution  of  the  shame 


Fig.  35.  The  Allied  Powers,  by  K.  Gotz. 

On  the  obverse  is  a chimera-like  monster  representing  the  “Alliance  of  Crafty  Spite  of 
19LS.”  Of  the  various  heads  the  Cock  stands  for  France,  the  Lions  for  Belgium  and  England, 
the  Bear  for  Russia,  the  Ape  for  Japan.  Below  is  Italy  as  a naked  child,  drawing  what  profit 
it  can  from  the  situation. 

On  the  reverse  is  a representation  of  the  Last  Judgment:  God  in  the  clouds  holding  a 
sickle,  and  the  world  below  in  flames.  A quotation  from  Heinrich  von  Kleist  runs:  “Smite 
him  dead!  The  Day  of  Judgment  will  not  ask  your  reasons!” 


Fig.  36.  The  Wooing  of  The  Balkan  Kings,  by  K.  Gotz. 

On  the  obverse  are  the  British  soldier  (in  kilt  and  puttees  only),  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
with  a knout  under  his  arm.  President  Poincare  and  the  King  of  Italy  joining  in  the  “pro- 
cession to  the  Balkans.” 

On  the  reverse  are  the  heads  of  the  three  Balkan  Kings:  Ferdinand  of  Rumania,  Constan- 
tine of  Greece,  and  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  behind  a grating.  On  the  grating  hang  emblems 
of  the  four  Powers  of  the  Alliance;  an  apple  for  Italy,  a heart  for  the  French  Republic,  a 
dolphin  vomiting  monev  for  England,  and  a clenched  fist  for  Russia,  with  the  words:  “Help, 
Balkan!  Fight  for  us!” 


Fig.  37.  American  Neutrality,  by  K.  Gotz. 

On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  President  Wilson,  wearing  a laurel  wreath,  the  fillets 
embroidered  with  eagles.  Below  are  the  words  (in  English) : “Liberty,  Neutrality,  Humanity.’’ 
On  the  reverse  is  Uncle  Sam  sitting  beside  a gun  and  a pile  of  cannon  balls,  offering  a ship 
with  one  hand  and  clasping  a bag  of  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  other,  with  the  words  (in  German) : 
".America’s  Neutral  Trade.’’ 
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Fig.  38.  The  Three  Counts  Von  Spee,  by  K.  Gotz. 

On  the  obverse  are  the  heads  of  Count  Maximillian  von  Spee  and  his  two  sons,  Heinrich 
and  Otto.  Belov/  is  rhyming  doggerel: 

The  father  Admiral  on  the  “Scharnhorst” 

Under  his  command  a squadron  small  in  number; 

The  Counts  von  Spee 

The  elder  son  on  the  “Gneisenau”  a lieutenant 
Otto  held  the  same  post  on  the  “ Nurnberg.” 

Near  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  the  deep  ocean. 

Lie  German  heroes,  lie  the  three  Counts  Spee. 

On  the  reverse  is  an  Eagle,  flying  over  the  sea  near  the  Falkland  Islands,  holding  a branch 
of  laurel  some  leaves  of  which  have  fallen  into  the  waves;  with  the  date,  “8th  December,  1914.” 
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between  the  three  persons  represented.  The  reverse  of  one  of  these 
pieces  (Fig.  39)  shows  soldiers  of  the  three  Allies  as  brothers  in 
arms,  while  a long  inscription  complains  that  “England  wishes  to 
starve  us  out,  Russia  to  plunder  and  rob  us,  France  to  lay  our  land 
waste  with  fire,  and  Italy  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  Belgium.”  Italy 
should  feel  duly  impressed  by  the  noble  indignation  of  the  German 
professor  at  her  criminal  failure  to  sympathize  with  the  most 
striking  exemplification  of  Germany’s  superior  culture. 


Fig.  39.  The  New  Triple  Alliance,  by  Prof.  Paul  Sturm. 

On  the  obverse  are  the  heads  of  the  German  Emperor,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  late 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  words:  “Soli  Deo  Gloria”  (To  God  alone  the  Glory).  Below 
is  a group  of  officers  consulting  a war  map. 

On  the  reverse  are  three  soldiers,  one  with  a rifle  and  the  other  two  with  a range  finder; 
above  their  heads  a scroll  with  the  words:  “Brothers  in  Arms.”  The  inscription  round  the 
edge  runs:  “England  wishes  to  starve  us  out.  Russia  to  plunder  and  rob  us.  France  to  lay 
waste  with  fire,  and  Italy  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  Belgium.” 


Acknowledgment  is  due  both  to  the  authors  and  publishers 
for  permission  to  use  portions  of  the  material  and  the  illustrations 
contained  in  articles  on  the  War  Medals,  appearing  in  their  publi- 
cations, viz: — 

“Public  Ledger,”  Phila.,  April  19,  1917,  Oct.  30,  1918,  by 
Peggy  Shippen. 

The  commemorative  medal  in  the  Service  of  Germany: — 
G.  F.  Hill,  A.M.,  of  the  Dept,  of  Coins,  British  Museum;  Long- 
mans, Green  & Co. 

Germany’s  War  Medals : Sir  Whitworth  Wallis,  ‘ ‘ The  Strand,  ’ ’ 
April,  1915. 
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The  War  told  in  Medals,  Mayo  Dudley,  “Munsey,"  April, 
1918. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Kelsey,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SEAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

During  its  existence,  the  Society  has  had  three  seals: — 

1.  Seal  of  the  Numismatic  Society.  Minutes  Feb.  4,  1858. 

That  the  Seal  of  the  Society  bear  the  head  of  Liberty  from  the 

Cent  of  1793,  with  the  date  of  institution  underneath,  and  the  title 
of  the  Society  surrounding.  The  field  to  be  enlarged  that  the  size 
may  be  about  that  of  the  Silver  Dollar.”  (Adopted  at  above 
date) . 

2.  First  seal  of  the  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
adopted  July  6,  1865. 

3.  Second  and  present  seal,  same  as  second  seal  with  slight 

alterations,  adopted  March  1 , 1900.  “Upon  motion  it  was  ordered 
that  a new  design  for  the  seal  of  the  Society,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Dana,  at  the  meeting  be  accepted  as  the  Seal  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  arms  of  the  Society  shall  be : — quarter^,  or,  2 stone 

axes  with  handles  in  saltire,  between  three  flint  arrowheads, 
paleways,  all  proper,  for  America.  2,  gules,  a cross  argent,  for 
Europe.  3,  gules,  a Chinese  coin  or,  for  Asia.  4,  azure,  a sphynx 
or,  for  Africa.  Crest,  an  owl,  close,  proper.  Above,  the  words. 
Founded  1857. 

Motto,  Vestigia  rerum  sequi.  (I  followed  the  traces  of  things) . 

The  colors  are  added  in  case  they  are  ever  needed. 

Unheraldically  the  description  would  read:  Shield  divided 
into  quarters.  The  first,  gold,  two  stone  axes  with  handles  diag- 
onally crossed;  three  flint  arrowheads,  upright;  all  in  natural 
colors.  2,  Red  with  a white  cross  3,  red  with  gold  (yellow) 
Chinese  coin.  4,  Blue  (sky  of  Egypt),  a yellow  sphynx,  the  color 
of  the  stone  and  desert. 

Crest,  An  owl  with  closed  wings,  the  color  of  nature. 

See  title  page. 

MEDALS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  society  has  issued  the  following  medals  since  its 
foundation : — 

Joseph  J.  Mickly,  Pres.,  1858-1867. 

Eli  K.  Price,  Pres.,  1867-1884. 
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Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Pres.,  1884-1899. 

Charles  E.  Dana,  Pres.,  1904-1914. 

The  dies  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Price 
medal,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  society.  A few  specimens  of 
these  medals  (except  the  Price)  remain  on  hand  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  curator  of  Numismatics. 

The  first  three  medals  were  struck  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  this 
city.  The  last  by  Jos.  K.  Davison’s  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Short  Biological  sketches  of  the  Artists  designing  the  medals 
issued  by  the  Society. 


“Lea  Ahlborn 

“Lea  Ahlbom  was  bom  of  Swedish  parents  on  Febmary 
1^  1826,  in  the  royal  mint  in  Stockholm,  where  her  father  L. 

Lundgren  was  employed  as  engraver.  From  her  mother’s  family, 
she  also  inherited  artistic  gifts.  She  lived  and  died  (November  13, 
1897)  within  that  same  government  office,  although  it  was 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  town  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  She  married,  in  1854,  a distinguished  sculptor,  Karl 
Ahlbom  (1819-1895)  of  Brunswick. 

“She  began  studying  with  her  father,  and  at  the  same  time, 
after  some  difficulty,  got  permission  to  study  at  the  Academy  of 
Art,  in  Stockholm,  where  no  woman  before  her  had  been  admitted. 
Not  until  1866,  did  the  Academy  decide  to  give  to  women  the  same 
right  for  studying  as  to  men.  There  she  designed,  painted,  and 
modelled.  At  last  in  1852,  through  industry  in  painting,  she 
obtained  the  means  enabling  her  to  join  her  brother  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  entered  at  the  Atelier  of  the  sculptor  Toussaint,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  modelling.  She  also  studied  engraving 
with  the  engraver  Chevalier,  the  engraver  Barre  of  the  Mint, 
and  with  her  uncle,  the  sculptor  Salmson. 

“Because  of  her  brother’s  ill  health,  she  had  to  return  to 
ji^ I Sweden,  after  fonr  months  and  came  just  in  time  to  see  her  father 
before  his  death  from  cholera  in  1853. 

“The  above-mentioned  brother,  who  was  a very  promising 
artist,  was  appointed  his  father’s  successor,  but  taken  with  an 
incurable  illness,  the  sister  did  his  work  and  proved  able  to  hold 
the  appointment,  until  her  death. 

“Works. — All  dies  to  Swedish  coins  made  during  her  time  of 
service,  some  forty  years,  the  first  dies  to  the  Finnish  coin  as  well  as 
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dies  for  the  Norwegian  coins,  about  350  medals,  among  which 
the  yearly  medals  for  the  Swedish  Academy  and  The  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Stockholm,  medals  to  celebrate  events  in  the  Royal 
family,  coronations,  jubilees  of  academies  and  other  institutions. 
The  largest  medal,  which  she  engraved,  3|  ins.  in  diameter,  also 
the  largest  one  ever  made  in  Sweden,  is  the  memorial  medal  of 
the  400  years  jubilee  of  the  Upsala  university  in  1877. 

“Of  particular  interest  to  Americans  is  the  beautiful  medal  of 
Jos.  J.  Mickley,  President  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  that  of  Ch.  Edw.  Anthon  and  Daniel 
Parish,  that  of  Washington  jubilee  in  1883.  One  of  her  works  was 
the  commemorative  medal  of  Columbus,  1893.  The  obverse  bears  an 
unusual  bust  of  the  great  Genoese  and  on  the  reverse  he  appears  in 
full  length,  landing  at  Guanahani,  and  received  by  an  Indian  chief 
and  his  wife,  who  seem  startled  at  his  sudden  apparition. 

“She  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Stockholm 
in  1881  and  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Peter- 
burg,  in  1878,  and  a member  of  Numismatic  Societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  received  in  1863,  the  Swedish  medal  of  honor 
“Litterris  et  artibus”  and  in  1883,  that  of  “Illis  quorum  merucre 
labores,”  as  well  as  medals  from  foreign  regents.  In  the  year 
1901  The  Swedish  Numismatic  Society  had  a medal  of  her  en- 
graved, for  which  she  herself  at  their  request  had  modelled  the 
portrait.  Marvin  in  Masonic  Medals  adds  that  ‘she  is  doubtless 
the  only  lady  medallist  of  any  note  ever  known.” 

(From  information  furnished  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Gerda 
Ahlbom  of  Stockholm  and  from  L.  Forrer’s  Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  Medalists,  Vol.  1,  p.  13,  and  Spink  & Sons’  Monthly  Numis- 
matic Circular,  Vol.  XXXIII. 


“William  H.  Key. 

“William  H.  Key,  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  December  7, 
1832,  of  English  parents,  studied  under  his  father  in  Philadelphia, 
appointed  assistant  engraver  in  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadel- 
phia, is  an  expert  die-sinker.  We  owe  to  him  the  Kane  Expedition, 
Archbishop  Wood  and  McClellan  Medals,  Washington  Medals  and 
the  Lafayette  Medals  of  the  Harzfeld  series.  Medal  to  Eli  K. 
Price,  for  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1879,  and  many  others.” 
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“John  Flanagan. 

“John  Flanagan. — Born  of  Irish  parents  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
mother  died  when  an  infant,  father  in  1902.  Was  a pupil  in  New 
York  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  and  in  Paris  of  H,  Chapu  and 
Alexander  Falguiere.  Spent  twelve  years  in  Paris,  executed 
Monumental  Clock  in  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  Statue 
of  Joseph  Henry.  High  relief  “Antique  Education,”  over  entrance 
to  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J.  Memorial  Medallion  of  Profess- 
or Samuel  P.  Langley,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 
Bulkeley  Memorial,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Building,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Marble  bust  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Corlett,  of  Cleveland  and  head  of 
Edward  G.  Kennerdy.  Medal  to  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  for  The 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Plaquette 
of  Longfellow  for  Grolier  Club,  N.Y.  Medal  for  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Proctor.  Medal  for 
Essex  Agricultural  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania 
Society  Medal,  N.  Y.  &c.  Represented  in  Medal  Collections  of 
the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  Museum  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.;  Am.  Numismatic  Society,  New  York;  Art 
Institute,  Chicago;  Newark,  N.  J.  Museum  of  Art,  &c.;  Associate 
of  National  Academy  of  Design,  member  of  National  Sculpture 
Society.  Awarded  silver  medals,  Exposition  Paris,  1900;  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901;  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904; 
Medal  of  honor  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  1915.” 

“J.  Otto  Schweizer. 

J.  Otto  Schweizer,  sculptor,  of  Philadelphia,  bom  of  an  old 
family  of  Swiss,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  In  1894,  he  left  Florence, 
Italy,  for  the  new  world;  he  settled  first  in  New  York,  then,  in 
1895  permanently  in  Philadelphia,  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

After  having  received  a thorough  education  he  began  the 
study  of  Art;  entering,  first  the  studio  of  L.  Tuiller,  sculptor, 
then  the  Art  School  of  Zurich;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dresden, 
remaining  for  a longer  period  with  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Schilling;  and 
after  travelling  extensively  in  France  and  Italy,  he  lived  for  many 
years  in  Florence,  dedicating  himself  to  intense  study  of  the  old 
masters ; and  to  personal  work,  statues,  and  reliefs  in  marble  and 
bronze. 

Among  the  number  of  public  monuments  which  he  made  in 
this  country,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

1.  The  statue  of  General  P.  Muhlenberg,  south  side  of  City 
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Hall,  Philadelphia;  with  the  relief  representing  the  famous 
farewell  sermon  of  the  general  at  Woodstock,  Va. 

2,  3,  4.  The  statues  of  President  Lincoln;  General  Gregg, 
and  General  Pleasanton  at  the  Pennnsylvania  State  Memorial 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

5,  6,  7.  Also  at  Gettysburg,  the  statues  of  General  Humphrey; 
General  Hays,  and  General  Geary;  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

8.  The  statue  of  General  Wells,  with  the  bronze  relief  of 
the  historic,  famous  cavalr}^  attack  (of  the  first  Vermont  cavalry 
regiment)  at  Gettysburg;  containing  twenty-five  portraits, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

9.  Monument  and  statue  of  Molly  Pitcher,  with  two  reliefs 
showing  the  self-sacrificing,  patriotic  actions  of  the  heroine  on 
the  battlefields.  Erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Carlisle. 

10.  Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  elaborate  relief 
pedestal  and  the  portraits  in  medallions  of  Grant,  Meade,  Sherman, 
Gregg,  Thomas,  Sheridan,  Hancock  and  Farragut.  Memorial 
room  at  the  Union  League,  Philadelphia. 

11.  Monument  of  H.  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Lutheran  Faith  in  America,  father  of  General  P.  M.;  and 
F.  C.  A.  M.  member  of  Congress  and  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature.  Statue  and  large  relief  groups,  Germantown,  Pa. 

12.  Equestrian  statue  of  General  William  v.  Steuben, 
City  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

13.  Medal  to  Charles  E.  Dana,  for  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  a large  number  of  smaller 
works,  reliefs,  portraits,  medals,  busts,  &c.” 

Photograph  of  No.  1015  Clinton  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pre- 
sented to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia by  Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  April  15,  1918.  On 
December  28,  1857,  The  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia  (later 
The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia)  was 
formed  in  this  house,  then  the  home  of  Arthur  G.  Coffin,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  and 
vice-president  of  the  vSociety  from  January  1,  1858,  to  January  5, 
1860.  On  February  13,  1892,  in  this  same  house,  then  the  residence 
of  Charles  Swift  Riche  Hildeburn,  the  noted  antiquarian  and  biblio- 
grapher, The  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized. 
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No.  1015  Clinton  Street  now  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  D. 
Dixon.  The  two  societies  mentioned  as  being  formed  in  this 
house  now  have  their  headquarters  at  No.  1300  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  See  pages 
47  and  52. 
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